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The following papers were intrusted to me for publi- 
cation by Sir Charles Trevelyan, the present Govei'nor 
of the Madras Presidency, on his departure from 
England, under the conviction that the .first germ 
and subsequent growth of what now seems destined 
to become a mighty movement should be placed on 
permanent public recoi’d. My task has been very 
simple. I have merely arranged the various docu- 
ments in chronological order, and left them to speak 
for themselves. Even the errors in orthography, 
which I might have corrected with little trouble, have 
been allowed to stand. My duty has been to lay be- 
fore the public a series of original papers and articles, 
in such a shape as to present a complete history of a 
great enterprise ; and I have acted on the principle 
that even inaccuracies of scholarship, when regarded 
as historical, become interesting and instructive. 

The intelligent reader wiU, of course, bear in mind 
that more than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since the date of the first of these papers, and that 
the state of things under the pressure of which they 
were written is greatly changed. We live now in an 
age of toleration and conciliation. Controversy in 
these days is conducted with less party-spirit, less 
prejudice, less asperity; and men bring to thediscns- 
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sion of disputed questions a more disciplined taste, 
greater logical precision of argument, and more ju- 
dicial calmness of mind.. 

We have also the advantage of greater accuracy 
of information, and a better acquaintance mth the 
niceties of scholarship. Moreover, every moot-point 
is now subjected .to the salutary ordeal of a thorough 
“ ventilation” (according to the modern phrase) in the 
public press, and especially in the columns of that 
mighty organ of public opinion, the “Times” news- 
paper. Whatever be the topic of debate, it is there agi- 
tated in the fresh air of free discussion ; and, if it sur- 
vive a long exposure to the storms of controversy, its 
whole aspect becomes purified and invigorated. Such 
has happily been the case with the investigation into 
the respective merits of the Eastern and Western al- 
phabets. For a long period the idea of applying the 
Roman character to the Indian languages struggled 
doubtfully for existence. Kevertheless, gradually 
but surely, amidst much contempt and opposition, it 
gathered strength, till at last, in the healthy atmo- 
sphere of open and liberal inquiry, this grand concep- 
tion has acquired a force and a vitality which nothino- 
can now extinguish. 

In introducing, then, to the notice of the public, 
the interesting papers which describe the course of 
this movement from its earliest commencement to the 
present time, it may justly be expected that I should 
prepare the way by an outline of its most prominent 
features. Great discoveries which have worked stu- 
pendous changes, and conferred incalculable benefits 
on the human race, have had insignificant beginnings. 
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The lifting of the lid of a boiling kettle suggested the 
notion of the first steam-engine. In like manner the 
idea of applying the Roman letters to the languages 
of India, which promises to act like steam-poAver on 
the progress of Eastern civilisation, had its origin in 
a very simple circumstance. It happened on this 
wise. More than tAventy-fiA'e years ago Mr. Thomp- 
son, a missionary, at the instigation of Mr. Trevelyan, 
then a youthful and active member of the Bengal 
Civil Sendee, wi'ote an English and U^rdii Dictio- 
nary in the Roman character. This someAvhat crude 
offspring of Jilr. Thompson’s brain stood in need of 
a sponsor to recommend it to the notice of the Com- 
mittee of the Calcutta School-book Society; Avhere- 
upon the Rev. Dr. Yates stood forth in this capacity, 
and in a letter to the Committee submitted the book 
to their notice, and advised their subscribing for 200 
copies. 

It might have been supposed that a request so 
modest, preferred by a man like Dr. Yates, would haA’e 
met Avith immediate favour; and probably no objec- 
tion would have been raised, had not the book been 
entirely printed in Roman t}q)e. Here, then, Avas a 
barbarous innoAmtion which shocked the orthodox 
notions of two great Oriental scholars, Messrs. Prin- 
sep and Tytler. In two contemptuous minutes they 
record their protest against what they consider the 
ultra-radicalism of the author of the Dictionary. 

This opposition was, it must be confessed, quite 
natural in these gentlemen, and withal excusable. 
Some of us may remember what happened AAdien it 
was proposed to disturb the classic shades of Oxford 
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by the introduction of tlie broad gauge. The cas- 
socked Dignitaries of Christchurch stood aghast. 
They were slow to discern the signs of the times, 
and little suspected that sooner or later the broad 
gauge must come to their veiy doors, and be welcomed 
as a boon. Let us not to be too hard, then, on 
Messrs. Prinsep and Tytler. As scholars, they only 
did what most other scholars would have done twent}’- 
five years ago. They opposed a doubtful innovation, 
and did their best to crush the too audacious author 
of it. In the double grasp of these two learned giants 
the meek unpresuming missionary had like to have 
been annihilated. But, happily for him, succour was 
at hand. All Englishmen are lovers of fair play. 
An uncontrollable impulse prompts us to take the 
part of the weaker side ; and this feeling would pro- 
bably have led !Mr. Trevelyan (who was even then 
noted for his liberal views) to enter the lists and do 
battle for the oppressed, even if he had not been in a 
manner committed to the defence of Mr. Thompson, 
by having originally suggested the compilation of his 
Dictionary. Here, then, may be said to terminate 
the First Act of the history. Messrs. Prinsep and 
Tytler are seen bearing down the unresisting mis- 
sionary, when a champion appears in the person of 
Mr. Trevelyan, who in true knightly style advances 
to the rescue. 

The Second Act opens with the actual combat, and 
right valiantly does Mr. Thompson’s champion quit 
himself in the field. The tilt may be said to com- 
mence at Paper 4, by a long thrust from Mr. Tre- 
velyan, and the contest is carried on by alternate 
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lunge and parry to the end of Paj)er 8. Though the 
odds are against him, no one can read the particulars 
of this encounter without feeling that Mr. Trevelyan 
has the best of it. His defence of Mr. Thompson 
marks an important epoch. It is the first recorded 
vindication of the Homan system as applicable to the 
languages of India. 

The Third Act brings another combatant on the 
arena, who not only declares for the champion of the 
Roman alphabet, but turns out himself to be a mighty 
man of valour — no less a person, in fact, than the 
now noted Dr. Dutf. Let any one read his Papers 
(signed Alpha, and numbered 9, 10, 11), and say 
whether he does not fight on the winning side, and 
by his hard knocks contribute to the victory. The 
warmth of his zeal may betray him now and then 
into tedious amplification, but the accumulated weight 
of his arguments is irresistible, and the shrewdness 
with which he exposes Mr. Tytler’s fallacy in con- 
founding the Roman alphabet with English so-caUed 
orthography is worthy of all praise. The conclusion 
of this period sees an offensive and defensive alliance 
entered into betAveen Mr. Trevelyan and the four 
Baptist missionaries, Messrs. Duff, Yates, Pearce, and 
Thomas. A regular scheme is then promulgated for 
the printing and circulation of useful A-ernacular books 
in the Roman character, the first book printed being 
the “ Sermon on the Mount” in Romanised Hindustani. 

The F oui'th Act of the history presents to our vieAv 
Mr. Trevelyan carr}fing on the contest in conjunc- 
tion A\dth the three remaining Baptist missionaries, 
after the departure of Dr. Duff for England. The 
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most noticeable feature in tbis period is tbe contro- 
versy which takes place between Mr. H. T. Prinsep 
and Mr. Trevelyan ; the former advocating the adop- 
tion of Dr. Gilchrist’s system of Romanising, the 
latter defending in an able paper the method of 
Sir 'William Jones. (See pp. 138 — 161.) Further 
allusion will be made to this subject before con- 
cluding the Preface. During this period also two 
or three interesting episodes occur. The four cham- 
pions of the Roman alphabet (JMessrs. Trevelyan, 
Yates, Pearce, and Thomas) meet together, and ad- 
dress a circular letter to missionary students in the 
United States, inmting their aid in support of the 
cause. They also draw up a series of resolutions 
with the object of establishing a permanent fund for 
the publication of books, and the promotion of the 
Roman system generally. These resolutions are 
given at p. 175, and are followed by an enumeration 
of fifty-seven useful books in Hindustani, Bengali, 
Uriya, &c., printed in Roman type, which were 
either pubfished or in the press at the end of 1836, 
only three years after the commencement of the 
movement. 

In the year 1838 Mr. Trevelyan leaves India for 
England, and here occurs an interval of no less than 
twenty years. This chasm, however, is bridged over 
by the letter of the Rev. R. C. Mather to Mr. (now 
Sir Charles) Trevelyan, describing the progress made 
in the application of the Roman alphabet to Indian 
languages up to the great mutiny in 1857. (See 

p. 202.) 

The Fifth and concluding period of the historv em- 
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braces tbe revival* of the controversy in the columns 
of the English press during the past year, and includes 
nearly all the articles and letters which have appeared 
in various journals, whether in favour of or in oppo- 
sition to the scheme, up to the commencement of 
1859. (See pp. 210 — 274.) 

Having thus sketched a rough outline of the five 
principal stages which mark the progress of the 
movement, it remains to draw attention to one or 
two points which have suggested themselves to my 
mind in perusing these remarkable papers. 

The first observation I have to make is, that it 
must strike a casual reader as very cririous, that Mr. 
Tytler and other controversialists of his school should 
have run their heads against the fallacy of confusing 
the Roman letters Avith the English alphabetical 
system. They will have it that the advocates of the 
Roman letters want to warp and distort the Indian 
languages, by forcing them into conformity with our 
so-called English orthography. The reverse, how- 
ever, as ^Ir. Trevelyan shoAVS, is the case. It is 
the Roman system, and not the English abuse of 
it, that is advocated. The Sanskrit and Latin lan- 
guages are, as cA'ery scholar now knows, derwed 
from a common source. Their aljihabets (though 
one has been carried to an excess of elaboration, the 
other to an extreme of simplicity) are capable of 
mutual adjustment and assimilation, both as regards 
the powers of the letters and their classification. 
Our English alphabet, on the other hand, is an 
entire perversion of the proper powers of the Latin 
letters, and especially of the vowels, to the confusion 
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of all sounds. Nothing can possibly be imagined 
more irregular and systemless, than our use, or rather 
abuse, of the Roman vowel symbols. We take the 
symbols a, i, u, e, o, and instead of making each the 
fixed representative of one invariable sound, we allow 
each to stand for almost any sound. Thus a repre- 
sents five dilferent sounds in the words tape^ tap^ 
tall, tar, mortar ; and each of the five vowels may 
stand for the sound of u in gun, as in the words 
organ, sir, gun, her, son ; and the sound of a in tall 
may be equally represented by o, au, oa, ou, and eo, in 
the words nor, taught, groat, thought, George. 

Any attempt, therefore, to bring the Oriental vowel 
system into conformity with the English must fail, for 
the plain reason that in English we have no system. 
But why is our contempt of all method to be laid at the 
door of an alphabet which is capable of the most 
regular and methodical adjustment? If we have 
perverted that alphabet to the subversion of all order, 
and made a Balaklava out of what might have been 
systematised, that is merely the result of our usual 
careless habit of letting matters take their course. 
Let us not confound tw^o things which are as distinct 
as light from darkness, — the simple, flexible, sym- 
metrical Roman alphabet, and the pseudographical 
perversion of it called by a delicate euphemism 
English orthography. 

Even the great Dr. Gilchrist fell into this mistake. 
His system of Romanising Oriental words is a partial 
attempt to write them according to the more com- 
mon English pronunciation of the Roman vowels, 
and especially of the vowel u. This plan, however 
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attractive to the eye of an Englishman, is radically 
unsound. That of Sir William Jones on the other 
hand, which is a symmetrical system of transliteration 
(see the Table at p. 162), is now universally acknow- 
ledged to be the only successful adaptation of the 
Roman alphabet to the expression of Indian lan- 
guages. 

Another point which deserves notice is, that the 
controversialists have pei’haps dwelt with unneces- 
sary prolixity on the advantages to be derived from 
substituting the simple Roman for the complicated 
Eastern symbols. These advantages are patent to 
all sensible people. It cannot for a moment be doubted 
that both Europeans and Asiatics would save them- 
selves enormous trouble, and gain enormous benefits, 
by using the same common alphabet to express their 
respective languages. The great question is, whether 
the force of association and the inveteracy of habit 
in the Hindfi mind are too strong to be overcome by 
any considerations of advantage; — whether, in other 
words, the Hindvi, whilst admitting the superiority of 
our alphabet, as he does of our religion, will not still 
regard his own system of writing as a sacred institu- 
tion, inherited from his forefathers, hallowed by their 
use, and therefore not to be abandoned. This point 
is forcibly treated by some of the advocates of the 
Roman letters, and it is Avell shown that, as the 
Hindus have already accepted a totally new alphabet 
from their Musalman rulers, so, a fortiori^ they will 
not hesitate in due course of time to adopt that of 
their English masters. But more stress might perhaps 
have been laid on this aspect of the question. It 
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might, I think, have been shown that the Hindus are 
more utilitarian in their views, and greater worship- 
pers of expediency, than we are apt to imagine. 
After all, a Brahmin and an Englishman are otFshoots 
from the same Indo-European stock, as their lan- 
guages can testify. Many of their household words 
are the same ; and although climate and the force of 
circumstances have caused vast diversities, yet their 
national characters have features of similarity, and 
there is much common ground on which they can 
take their stand. A Brahmin thinks a great deal 
about caste and social distinctions: so does an Eng- 
lishman. Your true Saxon, however, is rarely dis- 
posed to permit his pride of caste to stand in the way 
of any prospect of advantage or profit to himself. 
Yor does the most bigoted of Brahmins yield in this 
respect to the most exclusive of Englishmen. MTien 
his interest is concerned he holds religiously to his 
caste ; but drops it without the smallest compunction 
when it suits his convenience. He has a horror of 
leather, and shrinks from leather-dressers as from 
polluted objects. But leather shoes are found to he 
very convenient things, and he uses them accordingly. 
He abominates animal fat, and is up in arms at the hare 
notion of being asked to use a greased cartridge ; yet 
the very Sepoys who make this a pretext for revolt 
think nothing of biting the same cartridges when 
they want to shoot their masters. It was thought 
that the severity of caste regulations would seriously 
alFect the passenger tratfic on Indian railroads. High 
caste and low caste, it was said, would never consent 
to travel by the same train. But what is found to 
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be the fact ? The natives of India of aU classes have 
as keen an appreciation of the convenience of railways 
as Europeans, and throw their pride to the -winds 
under the levelling influences of steam and the loco- 
motive engine. In much the same spirit have they 
adopted all the improvements which the industry 
and ingenuity of Englishmen have introduced into 
India. Railroads, electric telegraphs, gasometers, 
postage stamps, — nothing comes amiss. With the 
utmost complacency they are ready to acquiesce in 
any innovation, provided it holds out a prospect of 
profit or advantage which they can appi’opriate to 
themselves or in any way turn to account. And so 
Avill it be with the Roman alphabet. We have only 
to convince them that their interest is involved in its 
introduction, and they will be eager to adopt it. 

One more remark, and my task is ended. Let all 
who desire the welfare of the people of India join 
heart and hand in this good cause, -wnthout waiting 
for the Government to take the lead. It is the glory 
of England that, unlike other great empires, its go- 
vernment is moved by the community, and not the 
community by the government. Though the Queen 
be supreme, the will of the majority rules the land. 
Public opinion, therefore, must be brought to bear on 
the Executive, ere that power can accord- the weight 
of its sanction to the introduction of changes. But 
let the public will once be unmistakably expressed, 
and the Executive authority must bend to its decision. 
It is but little that the advocates of the Roman al- 
phabet solicit. All they ask of the Government of 
India is that their system shall be allowed fair play 
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and perfect toleration. If this be conceded, if there 
be no unfair preferences, no undue truckling to pre- 
judices or caprice, no uncalled for patronage of 
antiquated customs, it is not too much to predict 
that the general adoption of the Roman alphabet, 
as a common medium of expression for the Indian 
vernaculars, must soon take its place amongst 
the “accomplished facts” of this wonder-working 
century. 


MONIER WILLIAMS. 


Chelte»liani : March, 1859. 
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LETTER OF THE RETEREND W. TATES TO THE PRESIDENT, VICE- 
PRESIDENTS, AND COMMITTEE OF THE CALCUTTA SCHOOL- 
BOOK SOCIETY, SUBHITTING TO THEIR NOTICE MR. THOMPSON’S 
ENGLISH AND URDIJ DICTIONARY IN THE ROMAN CHARACTER. 

Dear Gentlemen, 

I have the pleasure to submit to your notice an English 
and Oordoo Dictionary, prepared by Mr. Thompson of Delhi* 
at the request of Mr. Trevelyan, who from acquaintance with 
his talents considered him well capable of executing such a 
work. It is designed to assist natives in the Upper Pro- 
vinces in the acquisition of English, and Europeans in the 
study of Oordoo. It was expected that the work, if approved, 
would be printed at the expense of the Society, and as usual 
150 copies allowed to the author as a remuneration for his 
labour ; but from a private letter of Mr. Thompson’s it ap- 
pears that 1000 rupees is the least he would expect if the 
Society accept the work, and that he thinks he could realise 
considerably more than this by printing it himself. Under 
this view of the case, Mr. Trevelyan and myself think it 
would be best for the Society to subscribe for 200 copies, and 
let Mr. T. print for himself. It seems, however, desirable 

* Mr. Thompson’s widow and daughters were killed in the recent 
massacre at Delhi. — M. IK 
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that this subscription for two hundred copies should be made 
on the express condition that, while the Society consent to 
Mr. Thompson’s receiving the benefit of any edition he may 
print, he shall allow them to print for themselves if they 
deem it necessary. Past experience has proved that it is not 
an eligible plan to employ the resomces of the Society in the 
patronising of works over which they can have no control, 
and after the adoption of which into their depository list 
they cannot pledge themselves for a regular supply. It is 
better not to adopt, than after having adopted, to be obliged 
to discard. Should the book be generally approved, and 
should Mr. T. be willing to submit to these conditions, then 
I suppose he may be left at liberty to print it where he 
pleases, stipulating only that it shall be on good English 
paper, in cloth covers, and not exceeding four rupees a copy. 

I remain. 

Dear Gentlemen, 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) W. YATES, Seci-etarij. 

Calcutta School-Book Society’s Depository, 

20th November, 1833. 


( 2 .) 


ME. JAMES PEINSEP’S FIEST MINUTE, OBJECTING TO 

MR. Thompson’s dictionary. 


Mr. Thompson’s work will doubtless find a ready sale 
among Europeans, but I trust that none of our colleges has 
it in contemplation to teach Arabic, Persian, or Hindee words 
in Eoman characters. This would, indeed, be ultra-radicalism, 
and I cannot therefore vote for any sanction being given by the 
School-Book Society, even in receiving a dedication from the 
author, unless the words “ for the use of European students ” 
be inserted in the title-page. Besides, before giving coun- 
tenance to such an important work as a Dictionary, we 
should have a report on its execution from some competent 
person. 


(Signed) J. P, 
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ME. J. TYTLEe’s FIEST MINUTE, OBJECTING TO ME. THOMPSON’S 

DICTIONAET. 


We shall compromise our character very much, particularly 
with European scholars, in whose eyes the Oriental literature 
of Calcutta does not, I fear, stand very high at present, if we 
go back to the old system of printing Oriental books in 
Eoman characters. This is, indeed, “to mistake the infancy 
of science for its matiuity,” and I cannot give my vote for 
doing so. I am aware that a School-Book Society is not to 
publish books of too high an order, but the present appears 
to me even below our general run of publications, and I am 
at a loss to see for what class of pupils it can be intended, as 
it appears ill calculated for any. It is a mere naked voca- 
bulary destitute of every principle of scientific philology, in 
which the words are throwm together in a heap, and full of 
mistranslations and misapprehensions. A hundred instances 
might be picked out in a few minutes. In this state it can 
only serve to puzzle beginners, and will certainly be thrown 
aside by those who have made the least advance. I think on 
the whole that the encoui'agement of such works is a mere 
waste of funds, and therefore vote against it. 

(Signed) J. TYTLER. 


(^.) 

ME. C. E. TEETELYAN’s FIEST MINUTE IN SUPPOET OF ME. THOMP- 
SON’S DICTIONAET AND OP THE APPLICATION OF THE EOMAN 
ALPHABET TO HINDUSTANI. 

I owe an apology to the Committee for having suffered a 
proposition with which my name was connected to be sub- 
mitted for their decision unaccompanied by any explanation 
on my part, for I am convinced that if this precaution had 
been taken, the objections which have been brought forward 
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to Mr. Thompson’s work would have been obviated, and the 
scope and motives of it would have appeared to the members 
of the Committee in a clearer point of view than has actually 
been the case. It will now be my endeavour to supply the 
deficiency as far as it can be done at this late period of the 
discussion, and I am encouraged to adopt this course by 
observing that several gentlemen for whose opinions I enter- 
tain a high respect, are inclined to view the proposition with 
favom-, while our highly honoured President has suspended the 
expression of his opinion until the question shall have received 
more complete elucidation. I shall now proceed to consider 
each of the objections in the order in which they have been 
brought forward. 

Mr. Prinsep “ trusts that none of our colleges has in con- 
“ templation to teach Arabic, Persian, and Hindee words in 
“ Eoman characters. This,” he observes, “'would indeed be 
“ ultra-radicalism.” This is the sole objection assigned by 
this gentleman to the plan, that it would be “ ultra-radi- 
“ calism.” Let us consider thei'efore what ultra-radicalism 
is. It means an entire change. Now change is a relative 
term which ntay be either good or bad according to the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case. If the change is good, 
it is of course desirable that it should be radical ; and if it is 
bad, it were better that it did not take place at all. 

This is not the first ultra-radicalism in the department of 
education which has emanated from Delhi. 

At Calcutta scarcely any encouragement is offered to the 
INIahomedans to study English, while they are bribed at an 
expense of more than 30 rupees a month for every student 
to cultivate Arabic * ; the consequence of which is that there 
is scarcely a single Mahomedan to be found at Calcutta who 
has received a tolerable education. At Delhi equal encourage- 
ment is held out to Mahomedans and Hindoos to prosecute 

' The folliiwino; description of this Monkish institution is taken from a 
note of the Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction : 

“ I deem it iny duty to notice that the Madrissa has only 74 students 
all of whom it supports by pecuniary allowances, and that (without taking 
into consideration the heavy items of planting) the board and tuition (rf 
each student costs 320 rupees per annum, a rate greatly exceedini^ the 
expenditure on the pupils of any other institution. It is possible the ex- 
cess may be counterbalanced by great public advunt.iges.” 
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the study of English literature and science, and the youth of 
both denominations are pursuing it there in nearly equal 
numbers and with equal success. This is an ultra-radicalism. 

At Calcutta the division of society into castes is carefully 
cherished and perpetuated by maintaining separate institutions 
for Christians, Mahomedans, and Hindoos. At Delhi the 
youth of every religion and caste pursue their studies together 
in the same institution. This is another ultra-radicalism, 
and so little w'as it anticipated by Mr. Wilson that at the 
first formation of the Delhi College, among other branches of 
study proposed by him for the new institution, one was the 
“ scheme of castes” in all its complicated ramifications. 
Happily this kind of propagandism did not take there. Be- 
nares has always been more under the influence of Calcutta, 
and the institutions at that place present an exact counter- 
part to those at the capital. 

I have now submitted to the Committee two instances of 
ultra-radicalism, and I fearlessly allege that they are both 
good and contain in themselves the seeds of great prospective 
improvement. A third has now been produced emanating 
from the same place, and before Mr. Prinsep can justly call 
upon the Committee to condemn it, he is bound to show that 
it is of a bad and not of a good description. This he has 
omitted to do, and as yet he has not favoured us Muth a 
single reason against the more general introduction of the 
Eoman letters to which he so strongly objects. The subject, 
however, is of so much importance that I cannot suffer it to 
be thus cursorily passed over, and I will proceed to answer, as 
briefly as possible, all the difficulties with which the change 
can be supposed to be attended. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the Roman letters are so 
strange and foreign to the people of this country, that the 
extensive use of them in writing the Indian languages cannot 
reasonably be anticipated. To this I ivould reply that these 
letters, which were at first used only for the Latin tongue 
within the limits of the little territory of Latium, have 
gradually been adopted to express all the languages of 
Europe, America, Australia, and part of Africa and Asia. 
The Greek, the German, and the Russian characters are the 
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sole exceptions to the general uniformity in the mode of 
writing in Europe, and at least two of these are rapidly falling 
into disuse. The old German text is now almost entirely 
abandoned, and few new books are published in Germany 
except in the Eoman character. In Greece the revival of 
letters has been marked by the simultaneous adoption of the 
universal written character of the civilised world, and Eomaic 
or modern Greek School-Books, Testaments, and, I believe, 
newspapers also, expressed in Eoman letters, are daily be- 
coming multiplied. Both in North and South America, whe- 
ther the language be English, French, Spanish, or Portuguese, 
the Eoman characters prevail, without any exception, and 
the same in the Australian continent, which is in progress of 
being peopled as yet by Englishmen only. The letters which 
have been adopted to express the languages of the South Sea 
islanders are also the Eoman, with only such modifications 
as are necessary to denote the sounds peculiar to their 
tongues, and numerous printing-presses are at this moment 
employed in spreading these universal harbingers of civilisa- 
tion throughout the great Southern Archipelago. The same 
plan has been pursued in Java, the Celebes, and wherever 
else the Dutch have had authority, and, as a specimen, I 
have the honour to submit to the Committee a Testament 
in the Malay language and Eoman character. 

The Eoman letters have actually been adopted to express 
the popular languages of India. The plan was introduced 
by Sir William Jones and zealously followed up by Mr. Gil- 
christ, and had the latter gentleman been supported by a 
Society like ours, the system would no doubt by this time 
have been fully established. Unfortunately, however, for the 
cause of popular education, the Oriental rage was, at the 
period when Gilchrist laboured, at its height, and he was 
overborne by a host of learned Orientalists, who, in making 
knowledge simple, foresaw the ruin of their craft. Every- 
body must be aware that when the popular languages of the 
East are once disencumbered of their Persian or Sanskrit 
dress, the gentlemen who are the depositories of Asiatic lore 
will no longer be looked up to with the same degree of 
wonder and admiration as they are at present, and they will 
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greatly sink in the estimation of their learned brethren in 
the West. 

The Eoman system of letters has now been adopted in 
India for the third time under happier auspices. The ex- 
clusive taste for Oriental studies never extended in its full 
force to the extremities of the empire. The focus of this 
influence was at Calcutta, where its intensity was concentrated 
by a profusion of honours and rewards in the shape of pro- 
fessorships both for Natives and Europeans, secretaryships to 
Oriental colleges, moonsheeships, Arabic translationships at 
the rate of 750 rupees per 50 pages, studentships in the 
Arabic College at an expense to the state of more than 
30 rupees a month, &c. &c. There was nothing of this kind 
in the Upper Provinces. Occasionally, indeed, a stray Ori- 
entalist made his appearance there, but unfortunately for 
the profession, his qualifications in other respects did not 
always sufiiciently correspond with his attainments in the 
science of words to gain many admirers for the system. In 
the Upper Provinces, therefore, there were no predilections 
to stand in the way of the new letters, and there was no 
danger of their being strangled as soon as they were born, as 
they had formerly been at Calcutta. 

Another circumstance which augurs very favourably for the 
success which is likely to attend the reproduction of the old 
system, is, that the measure has not been adopted until the 
necessity of it became self-eiddent. Great numbers of the 
youth of Delhi, who are brought up at the English College, 
have no acquaintance whatever either with the Nagree or 
Persian character. They know English as their language of 
education, and Hindoostanee as their vernacular tongue, but 
the only character with which they are acquainted is the 
Eoman, and this they employ to write both languages. For 
their use, therefore, (and they are a very intelligent and an- 
nually increasing class,) an English and Hindoostanee Dic- 
tionary was indispensable. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Thompson undertook the compilation of a small vocabulary, 
which met with such eminent success that he was encouraged 
to apply himself to the task of preparing the larger work to 
which the patronage of the Committee is now solicited. The 
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vocabulary is circulated herewith, and it is deserving of at- 
tention as the first fruits of a system of letters which will 
eventually become universal throughout the East, and will 
contribute in a high degree to hasten the period when 
India will possess a national literature of her own equal to any 
other in the world. 

The plan which the Committee is requested to support is, 
therefore, anything hut an uncertain experiment suggested by 
the expectation of probable advantage. It is a measure called 
for by urgent necessity, and proved to be advantageous by the 
result of a trial which has been already made. If there was 
anything of speculation in the matter, it w'as in the original 
essay made by Mr. Thompson, and not in the measure now 
adopted to follow up a plan the soundness of which has been 
fully established. 

I beg leave to call the attention of the Committee to the 
commentary furnished by the facts w^hich have been stated 
upon the cry now raised of ultra-radicalism. The first great 
change was effected when the Eoman letters surpassed the 
ancient limits of the territory of Eome, and, since that time, 
by a succession of ultra-radicalisms, they have been adopted 
by one nation after another, until at last they bid fair to be- 
come the universal written character of the whole world. 
Every one of these changes was, no doubt, condemned by 
the lovers of ancient lore of the day ; and, if their advice 
had been attended to, every nation would to this day have 
had its own separate character, as well as language, and one 
more barrier would have been added to those which already 
stand in the way of the general fraternisation of the human 
race, and the general enlightenment of the human mind. 
In England the Eoman letters did not acquire their present 
well, established ascendency until after several struggles; 
and the lovers of the Saxon, Norman, Old English, comd 
hand, &c., no doubt, each in their day, strenuously maintained 
that their own way of wilting English was the only one in 
which the force and beauties of the language could be pro- 
perly expressed. The ultra-radicalism has actually been per- 
petrated in this country. The Eoman letters have taken 
their place in Indian literature, and, notwithstanding the 
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opposition which may he raised hy learned Orientalists, I am 
convinced that they will continue to advance by a slow, but 
sure, progress, imtil that day shall arrive when the curse 
of Babel will be removed, and all mankind will be united 
in the enjoyment of a common language and a common 
mode of expressing it. 

The Eoman is not the first foreign character which has 
been adopted to express the popular language of India. The 
Persian and Arabic characters are equally foreign, and they 
are not nearly so distinct or so easy to be used in printing as 
the Eoman. The Nagree character also, although quite 
foreign to the languages of Persia and Arabia, is used to ex- 
press words of pure Arabic and Persian origin. 

The Eoman letters are capable of being adapted to the 
popular languages of India in a much more complete manner 
than they have been to that of England. Nothing can be 
more preposterous than our English system of writing, for it 
is not deserving of the name of Orthography. For instance, 
hare, hair, heir, tvere, pear, are all vnitten differently, al- 
though the vowels have precisely the same sound; but in 
adapting the Eoman letters to the popular languages of India, 
whether Sir Wm. Jones’s, Mr. Gilchrist’s, or Mr. Thompson’s 
scheme ultimately come into general use, an exact corre- 
spondence between the writing and the pronunciation ivill be 
preserved. 

In the difi'erent schemes of letters which have been devised, 
the varying sounds of the Indian consonants which ai-e not 
represented by a corresponding letter in the Eoman alphabet 
have been distinguished by some peculiar mark, or by some 
modification of the kindred letter. I know that the lovers of 
Arabic and Sanskrit will reply to this, that if any modifications 
of the Eoman alphabet are admitted for the purpose of denoting 
sounds peculiar to the Indian languages, the system of letters 
which it is proposed to bring into more extended use vdll 
then be neither one thing nor the other, neither Eoman nor 
Indian. I rejoin by asking whether the Persian character, 
as used in writing Hindoostanee, is more pure? It is far 
from being so. In order to adapt the Persian characters to 
the language of Hindoostan it was necessary to invent signs 
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to distinguish the different variations of sound in the Sanskrit 
consonants, and the letters peculiar to the Arabic (ain, ghain, 
toe, zoe) were introduced without any alteration in the forms 
in which they are used in writing the original language. The 
Persian alphabet, therefore, as used in writing the Hindoostanee 
language, is as great a mongrel as ever the Roman letters can 
he when they are applied to the same purpose, being made 
up, partly of pure Persian characters, partly of letters intro- 
duced from the Arabic, and partly of certain modified forms 
of Persian letters which have been invented by the Fort 
William philologists to represent those sounds of the Sanskrit 
letters which are not to be found iii the Persian. This adap- 
tation was not completed until of late years, when the subject 
was taken up by the learned Orientalists of the College of 
Fort William. They might just as well have modified the 
Roman as the Persian characters to express the language of 
this country. They are both equally foreign, and equally 
applicable to it with some slight alterations. 

We are not such pedants as to desire to sacrifice both sense 
and usefulness in the attempt to attain an ideal uniformity. 
The basis only of the Indo-Roman character is Roman, as the 
basis of the Indo-Persian character is Persian, and where 
additions or modifications are required they have been made. 
So far as the languages agree, the pure Roman character is 
used for both ; and, so far as they differ, a modification of it 
has been devised suited to meet the exigency of the case. The 
particulars in which the languages coincide are made evident 
to the student from the similarity of character, and the points 
in which they differ are rendered plain to him by the pecu- 
liar marks. This, it must be admitted, is a great assistance 
both to the Englishman learning the Indian, and to the 
Indian learning the English language ; and besides this, by 
clearly pointing out the discrepancies between the tongues, a 
tendency has been created to produce a more exact corre- 
spondence between them. 

If it were to be asked what advantages are to" be expected 
from adopting the Roman letters as the medium for express- 
ing the Indian languages, I would answer as follows ; 

First. The Roman character, whether it be written or 
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printed, is more distinct than any other which can be adopted 
for expressing the languages of India, whether they be de- 
rived from the Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, or English source, 
or whether they he mixed and compounded of the whole or 
any number of these tongues. The superiority of the Eoman 
letters may be inferred from the circumstance of their having 
gradually been adopted, in spite of every opposition, to ex- 
press the language of so many different nations in different 
parts of the world ; and, notwithstanding the continuance of 
the same opposition, they are still spreading to a degree far 
exceeding any other character. One main cause of the supe- 
rior distinctness of the Roman character is that the vowels 
are expressed, instead of being either entirely omitted, or 
distinguished by diacritical points, which are continually 
liable to be misplaced and left out ; and, even when every pre- 
caution is taken, it is more difficult to read Hebrew, Arabic, 
or Persian, in which the vowels are represented by minute 
points, placed above or below the line, than any language 
printed in Roman characters in which they are denoted by a 
separate letter standing in its place in the line. Another 
reason is the extreme neatness of the printed Roman cha- 
racter. The art of printing has been carried to a far higher 
degree of perfection in these letters than in any others. As 
they are the universal character of the civilised world, they 
have been more extensively used in printing than any other, 
and, from the first invention of the art to the present day, 
they have been gradually elaborated and improved in the 
manner which has been found by experience best adapted to 
meet the difficulties which from time to time have suwcrested 
themselves. They have the result of nearly three hundred 
years’ experience in their favour, and I put it to the Com- 
mittee whether it be more desirable to adopt the Roman 
character, thus perfected and improved, or to go on with the 
tedious process of elaborating Hagree and Persian by a suc- 
cession of changes, which must be carried through a long 
series of years before vm can hope to arrive at the same de- 
gree of perfection. 

Secondly. Printing can be canied on in Eoman characters 
much cheaper and more expeditiously than it can either in 
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Persian or in Nagree. For instance, Mr. Pearce informs me 
that it would cost one third more, and take up double the 
time, to print Mr. Thompson’s manuscript in Roman and 
Nagree and Persian chai’acters imited, as it would to print it 
in Roman characters alone ; and, after all, it would not be so 
perfect, if Persian characters formed part of the design, on 
account of the liability of the numerous vowel and other 
points used in writing that language to break, to be misplaced, 
to he omitted, or not to be correctly ascertained ; their ap- 
plication varying according to the authority of different 
dictionaries. In laying the foundation of a national litera- 
ture, it is of great importance to select a character which will 
cause as small an expenditure as possible of the time and 
money of the nation. It is not easy to imagine how much of 
these important elements of human affairs might he saved in 
the course *01 ooe hundred years, by having all our hooks 
printed in Roman characters only, which cost one third less, 
instead of Persian- or Nagree, which cost one third more. To 
make knowledge cheap and bring books down to the level of 
the means even of the poorest class of people, it must he 
admitted, is an object of some importance. 

Thirdly. A still greater advantage which -will be gained 
by the plan -will be, that the adoption of the Roman cha- 
racters in India -will lead to the gradual disuse of the Na- 
gree and Persian and Arabic, and we shall thus have three 
characters less than we had before. Need I point out the 
advantages of such a consummation ? Next to the multi- 
plicity of languages, the intellect of India is oppressed by the 
multiplicity of letters ; and it is shocking to think how much 
human time, which might he directed to the best purposes, is 
wasted in gaining a knowledge of the many barbarous cha- 
racters with which the country abounds. The student of 
Hindoostanee now has to learn both the Nagree and Persian 
characters, and, if he would commence the study of English, 
he must learn the Roman also ; but, under the new plan, the 
Roman characters will do for all. The infancy^ of every nation 
in the pursuit of knowledge is always marked by a diversity 
of languages and letters, and, as it improves in civilisation. 
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they gradually become assimilated and ultimately merge in 
one common character and tongue. The natural and just 
tendency of everything is to simplicity. 

Fourthly. It is generally admitted that our endeavours 
should be mainly directed to the gradual formation of a 
national literature embodying in itself the selected knowledge 
of the whole civilised world, and it forms a strong recom- 
mendation of the plan now under consideration that it will 
greatly tend to facilitate the accomplishment of this highly 
important object. When the languages of England and of 
India shall become expressed in a character common to both, 
the obstacles which stand in the way of their assimilation 
will be materially diminished. The path from one language 
to the other will be in a manner smoothed to every student, 
as he will have the words only to learn and not the symbols 
whereby they are expressed. The person who knows English 
will be more easily induced to cultivate a tongue embodied in 
a character with which he is already acquainted, and into 
which he can introduce pure English words without any 
glaring impropriety ; thereby gratifying his literary taste at 
the same time that he will be able to convey his meaning 
with greater readiness and precision in terms taken from the 
more scientific and cultivated language; while, on the other 
hand, the Hindoostanee scholar will, for the same reason, 
enter with greater ease upon the study of English, and draw 
from it, in like manner, stores of expressive words for the 
improvement of his native dialect. In either case, whether 
the English scholar descend to Hindoostanee, or the Hindoo- 
stanee scholar ascend to English, the transition will be made 
much easier to them both by the use of a common character ; 
and the certain result of this intimate connexion between the 
two languages will be, that the national literature will be 
enriched by plentiful supplies of words and ideas derived 
from the English source. The words of the English language 
are so generally indeclinable that their introduction into the 
Indian dialects may be accomplished with peculiar ease. 
How desirable would it be to engraft upon the popular lan- 
guages of the East such words as virtue, honour, gratitude. 
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•patriotism, public spirit, and some - others for which it is at 
present difficult to find any synonyme in them ! 

Lastly. By means of the assimilation proposed, the mutual 
good understanding between the two races will be greatly 
promoted. ‘V\Tien then- languages shall be expressed in a 
character common to both, the English will learn more Indian, 
and the Indians will learn more English. If Latin were to 
be written in Hebrew, and French in Greek, characters, is it 
likely that we English should know so much about those 
languages as we do ? 

Mr. Prinsep observes : “ Mr. Thompson’s work will doubtless 
find a ready sale among Europeans. I cannot vote for any 
sanction being given by the Society even in receiving a dedi- 
cation from the author, unless the words /or the use of 
European students be inscribed on the title-page;” from 
which we must infer, that, in Mr. Prinsep’s opinion, the cir- 
cumstance that it will also be of use to European students 
constitutes a ground of objection to the book. For my part, 
I entertain exactly the contrary opinion, and that it will be 
equally useful to all classes appears to me to be a clear indi- 
cation that the work is foimded on sound principles. If, 
through the medium of our Society, books can be provided 
which shall not only facilitate the acquisition of the English 
language by the natives of India, but shall also assist the 
natives of England in acquiring a knowledge of the Indian 
languages, surely no wiser or nobler application could be 
made of our patronage. This appears to me to be the exact 
point of union towards which we should direct all om- efforts, 
as far as mere language is concerned. 

It is asked what class of people mil make use of such a 
Dictionary as Mr. Thompson’s. I reply briefly : 

First. Those native students of the English language 
who, like the Delhi youths, are not acquainted with any cha- 
racter except the Eoman. 

Secondly. Every native who is engaged in studying the 
English language. In order to acquire even the slightest 
knowledge of English, every student must learn the Eoma 
character ; and it is obvious that the same degree of acquaint 
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ance with it which enables him to read English imperfectly, 
would enable him to read his own language fluently. It will 
he a good way for children to begin to learn the Eoman 
character by reading their own language in it, since a 
familiarity with any written character is more easily acquired 
through the medium of one’s own than through that of a 
foreign language. If we wished to teach an English boy the 
Eoman character, we should first set him to read English, and 
not Latin. 

Thirdly. Every person, whether Indian or European, who 
is already acquainted mth English and wishes to obtain an 
acquaintance with Hindoostanee. 

In short, every Englishman who wishes to learn Hindoo- 
stanee, and every Indian who ViUshes to learn English, will 
take the first four rupees he has to spare to JMr. Thompson’s 
stall. 

In his love for Oriental hieroglyphics, Mr. Prinsep has over- 
looked the fact that to use any Hindoostanee and English 
Dictionary a native rmist understand the Roman letters, 
unless indeed that gentleman, in his ultra-toryism, would ex- 
press our English words in Sanskilt, Arabic, or Persian cha- 
racters. The Eoman letters must be used and understood, at 
any rate, and why, therefore, should we increase the price of 
our Dictionary and puzzle the brains of our readers by the 
addition of barbarous Persian ? 

Before I conclude this part of the subject, I may as well 
observe, that it is not expected that the Eoman letters can be 
generally introduced at once. Their complete establishment 
throughout India, to the exclusion of every other character, 
must be a work perhaps of several generations. The principle 
I advocate is the one which is understood to form the leading 
maxim of our Society, viz. that we should prepare books of a 
kind suited for every class of readers, and leave it to the 
popular taste to determine which shall be ultimately adopted 
and which rejected. I have shown that there are at present 
large classes of people to whom a Hindoostanee Dictionary 
printed in the Eoman character would be highly acceptable, 
and, having done so, I conceive that I have made out a suffi- 
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cient claim for the patronage of the Committee. If the de- 
mand for books printed in the Eoman character spreads, so 
much the better ; and, if not, we shall only have done our duty 
in supplying an actual call for the means of instruction. 
Although, therefore, the change of which I am the humble 
advocate may some day become radical, in the meantime it 
will only he gradual. 

I shall now proceed to answer the objections brought for- 
ward by Mr. Tytler. The learned gentleman is of opinion 
that we “ shall compromise our character, particularly with 
European scholars, in whose eyes the Oriental Literature of 
Calcutta does not stand very high at present, if we go back 
to the old system of printing Oriental books in Eoman 
characters.” 

To this I reply that our Committee was not established for 
the pm-pose of raising the reputation of Calcutta as a seat of 
Oriental Literature, but for the purpose of providing the 
means of cheap and easy instruction for the people of the 
Bengal Presidency. These two objects have heretofore been 
too much confounded, or to speak more correctly, the latter, 
which is by far the more important, involving the intellectual 
and moral welfare of about sixt}' millions of people, has in a 
lamentable degree been sacrificed to the former. So long as 
we remained engrossed in the pursuit of the higher branches 
of Oriental lore, the education of the people was almost en- 
tirely lost sight of by us. The rage for Orientalism com- 
menced in the time of Marquis Wellesley. The object which 
that nobleman had in view was to educate Europeans in the 
languages of the East. Our object is to educate Asiatics in 
the sciences of the West. The means adopted by IMarquis 
Wellesley, therefore, whether they were well adapted or not 
for the ends which he had in view, are totally unsuited to 
forward the design of our society. 

If Lord Wellesley’s Oriental system had been confined vdthin 
its proper limits, although it might not have done any good, 
yet it would not have done much harm ; but, instead of this, it 
soon exceeded all due bounds and deluged the country with 
such an inundation of Sanskrit and Arabic, as had not been 
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seen since the time of King Bhoj or Mulimood of Ghnznee. 
Instead of a revival of sonnd learning, it was only a revival 
of antiquated errors, and our Oidentalists fondly imagined that, 
while they were propagating the long-exploded absurdities of 
Avicenna or the profligacies of the Sanskrit dramas, they were 
promoting the cause of public instruction. 

This era of the history of India affords a curious instance 
of the natural tendency of the human mind to attach an un- 
due degree of importance to those particular pursuits with 
which it happens to be conversant. Tl# study of Sanskrit 
and Arabic is unobjectionable as a curious branch of inquiry, 
to be pursued by men of leisure and literary curiosity who 
happen to have a tuim for the study of different languages, 
but it is absurd to suppose that the spread of true knowledge 
and the elevation of the morals of a nation can be promoted 
by such means. 

For about thirty yearn, all the influence of the state was 
employed in directing the talent of the country towards the 
exclusive cultivation of the three dead languages, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian *, and a high standard of acquirement in 
any of them formed a certain avenue to civil employ. There 


* The languages of Arabia and Persia, as known in India, are dead 
languages. If we except a few Arab and Persian merchants, they are 
the living spoken languages of no one class of people ; and, when the 
natives of the country wish to cultivate them, they are under the ne- 
cessity of commencing the study of them from the beginning, as they 
would of any other disused tongue. There was a time, no doubt, when 
they were the living languages of large classes of people in India. But 
that period has long since passed by, and English has taken the place, 
which they once occupied. The spoken languages of India are the Hii\- 
doostanee, Bengalee, &c., which are the languages of the many, and 
English, which is the language of the tew; but, although it be the lan- 
guage of the few, English possesses an importance far out of proportion 
to the numerical amount of the people by whom it is spoken, arising, as 
well from the superior influence inseparable from our situation in India, 
as from the superior stores of learning which our language contains. The 
English language is the source from which we must draw for the improve- 
ment of Native literature, and we might as well separate the stream from 
the fountain or the bread from the leaven which leavens it, as the verna- 
cular dialects from the English language. The two will go on together 
through successive generations till they meet in a common language, etjual 
for variety and power of expression, and for the amount ol knowledge 
which it contains, to any of which the world can boast. 


C 
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was also another, and a still more powerful, motive to en- 
courage the taste for Orientalism, particularly among the 
English portion of the community. This is the one alluded to 
by ]Mr. Tytler. By means of the three dead languages, an 
European reputation was to be acquired. Here was a meed 
worthy of the most aspiring ambition! By the successful 
study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, a person not only be- 
comes well known in England, but his name is familiaiised 
to the “Em-opean scholars” of France and Germany and 
almost every othel^uropean country, for there is none which 
does not boast of some Orientalist. 

This would be very well in an Antiquarian Society of Eu- 
ropean gentlemen, but it will not suffice for our Society, which 
has in view the improvement of an intellectually ignorant and 
morally degraded people. Let Mr. Tytler continue to pursue 
his Arabic studies, in the prosecution of which I wish him 
every success ; but let us not suffer ourselves to be persuaded 
by him that we are instructing the Indians, while we are only 
gratifying the peculiar literary taste, and I fear, too generally, 
the vanity, of a few European scholars who happen to have 
turned their attention to the Sanskrit and Arabic languages. 
Our business is not with Europe, but with India ; and our 
object is to instruct the people of India by the united means 
of English and of the popular languages, and not to gain a 
reputation in Europe by a patronage of the learned few who 
have leisure and inclination to devote themselves to the study 
of Sanski-it and Arabic. The objection that we shall fail to 
acquire for om’selves an European reputation, and that the 
bounds of the continent of India will also form the limits of 
our fame, can therefore have no influence with us. We 
never meant to aspire to the honour of knighthood, nor did 
the prospect of filling the Oriental chairs in the universities 
of England ever enter into our imaginations, and when we 
travel abroad, we shall not feel mortified if we pass unrecog- 
nised by the literati of Baris, Bonn, and Tienna, never 
having expected any attention from them. These honours 
are the rewards of encouraging Sanskrit and Arabic lore. But 
we shall enjoy the humble satisfaction of having done good 
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in our day and generation, and I am sure that there are some 
gentlemen on our Committee whose souls are susceptible of 
being influenced by such a motive. We desue not to claim 
fraternity with Messrs. Bopp and Schlegel, but we recognise 
the duty of providing for the mental cultivation and moral 
improvement of millions of our fellow-subjects, and to this 
cause we are ready to devote time and talents and property, 
and all we possess that can be spared from other claims. 

It may be thought that I have exaggerated the extent to 
which the instruction of the many has been sacrificed to the 
literary taste of the few. I beg leave to assure the Commit- 
tee that such is far from being the case. A statement is 
annexed of the entire sum which has been expended by the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, from the date of 
its institution up to the 30th April, 1832, in the printing of 
Oriental works, or in assisting the authors to print them, by 
taking a certain number of copies off their hands. From an 
examination of this document it will be seen, that the 
patronage of the General Committee has been bestowed in 
the following proportions up to the above-mentioned date : — 


Sanskrit 13,000 volumes. 

Arabic 5,600 ditto. 

Persian 2,500 ditto. 

Hindee 2,000 ditto. 


Not a single Bengalee or Oordoo book has been printed 
by the General Committee, nor has one translation been 
made through their medium into the popular languages. It 
is true that four Hindee works have been published by them 
(Sabha Bilas, Eajniti, Chhatraprakasa, and Dayabhaga), but 
none of these convey any European information. Not one 
of them is a translation of any European book, but they ai'e 
either reprints of original Hindee books or of old Hindee 
translations from Sanskrit books ; and they are all classical 
works, formed on an exclusively Sanskrit model, without a 
knowledge of which language they are almost unintelligible, 
and are therefore quite unfit to be used as a medium of po- 
pular instruction. 
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Will it now be said that I have exaggerated ? These 
hooks were printed at the expense of a fund consecrated by 
the Parliament of Great Britain to the cause oi popular edu- 
cation, and they form the result of twelve years’ labours of 
the Committee of Public Instruction in that highly important 
branch of their duty which consists in the provision of 
Oriental books for the instruction of the public. Some of these 
books are of such a nature that the members of the General 
Committee would at once repudiate the idea of their being 
intended for the instruction of youth, or even of their being 
at all put into their hands. The Sanskrit drama called the 
Mricchhakati, or Toy Cart, for instance, is all about a prosti- 
tute. The Sanskrit poem called Naishadha, or Nala Damayanti, 
now reprinting at a great expense in twenty-two cantos, is 
another of this nature. The whole object of the poet appears 
to be to display his critical acquaintance with the Sanskrit lan- 
guage and his exquisite taste for sensuality. At times the 
author positively revels in licentiousness, and Don Juan is 
a tyro compared with him. The Committee will be able to judge 
of the character of the work when I inform them that the 
plot of the poem is as follows. Nala is rendered invisible and 
introduced by the god Indra into the harem of Damayanti 
to make love on his behalf to the beautiful mortal, but, as 
might have been expected, Nala fell in love himself and 
married the lady. A large portion of the poem is taken up 
in the detail of all that Nala observed in the interior of the 
harem in the most unguai’ded hours of its inmates, while he 
himself preseiwed his invisible form. Eepasts of this kind 
may contribute very much to the gratification of the Oriental 
scholars of Europe and India. The book was of course 
intended exclusively for then- perusal, and I strongly disclaim 
the idea of supposing that the members of the General 
Committee ever intended to pollute the minds of the youth 
of this country by teaching them lechery under its most 
seductive forms. These two books are only specimens of a 
great variety, of the same character that might be named. 
If the sum which has been employed by the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction in providing books for the 
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amusement of Oriental scholars in Europe had been devoted 
to the supply of books of popular instruction, there would 
now be scarcely a school in the country which might not 
have been provided with some easy tracts of sound knowledge 
and pure morality. With the exception of the Sanskrit dra- 
mas, the works referred to are almost all quarto volumes of 
seven hundred or eight hundred pages each ; and, for the same 
cost at which one of these great books is got up, twenty or 
thirty, nay someiinie? eighty or a hundred, school-books 
might be supplied. 

Among- other honours with which the administration of 
Lord William Bentinck will descend to posterity, it will not 
be the least that in his time the Oriental mania, which broke 
out under Lord Wellesley’s Government, advanced under 
Lord Minto’s, was in the height of its career under Lord 
Hastings, and began to flag under Lord Amherst’s, has com- 
pletely exhausted itself. Orientalism has, at length, ceased 
to be considered the exclusive test of merit, and the public 
mind has completely awoke to the fact that the shortest and 
most effectual way of communicating knowledge to the people 
of this country is by educating the youth in English litera- 
ture, and, where this is impracticable, by providing them -with 
translations of books on Em-opean science in their o-wn lan- 
guages. All classes now concur in the expediency of opening 
in India the pure fount of English literature, and, where 
the parent soui'ce happens to be inaccessible to the student 
from the existence of other claims upon his time, he may at 
least be enabled to imbibe sound knowledge, though to a 
more limited extent, by means of translations in his native 
tongue. 

According to the best of my judgment the truth lies in this 
opinion ; but, whether this be the case or not, it is certain that 
in proportion as the public have advanced towards this point, 
the majority of the Committee of Public Instruction have 
receded from it. By referring again to the annexed state- 
ment, it will be seen that in 1832 and 1833 seven Sanskrit 
and the same number of Arabic books were printed by the 
Committee and only one Hindee (which, like the others, was 
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on an exclusively Sanskrit model), and none in Bengalee or 
Oordoo ; while on the 2nd November last, when the return 
was furnished, there were four Sanskrit and ten Arabic books 
in the press, and none in Hindee, Oordoo, or Bengalee. A 
change, therefore, has taken place, but it is all on the side of 
the learned languages and against popular instruction ; and 
while Sanskrit used to be the principal object of the Commit- 
tee’s patronage, the tide has since turned in favour of Arabic. 
These learned languages seem to have just changed places in 
the estimation of the General Committee, and as there were 
25 Sanskrit and 12 Arabic books published by them up to the 
end of 1831 and 1832, so there are now 10 Arabic and 4 
Sanskrit books in the press ; that is to say, while Sanskrit was 
formerly twice as much encouraged as Arabic, so now Arabic 
is twice as much encouraged as Sanskrit. In the years 1832 
and 1833 the two languages were treated with equal favour, 
there having been exactly seven books published in each in 
that year. It will also be seen from the return that there are 
at this moment a number of translations into Arabic ffoino- 
through the press for the purpose of popular instruction, but 
there is no account of what they cost. 

Compared with the limited use which can be made of them, 
oAving to the small number of persons in India capable of 
reading and understanding Arabic books, the expense of these 
translations is very heavy. Indeed it is the rarity of acquire- 
ments like Mr. Tytler’s which is supposed to confer such a 
high value upon his labours. He is said to be the only per- 
son in India who is qualified for the task of translating Eng- 
lish science into Arabic, from which we may form some 
conception of the limited number of individuals who possess 
such a practical acquaintance with this language as to render 
it easier for them to acquire knowledge through its medium 
than through that of any other. The Committee of the Am-a 
College have for months past been advertising for a native 
professor to fill the vacant chair in the department of Arabic 
Grammar, and no person possessing the necessary qualifica- 
tions has yet made his appearance. The following is a state- 
ment of :\Ir. Tytler’s receipts, as Arabic translator general, 
from September 1829 to March 1833: 
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Works translated 

From what date. 

Remuneration for Translation. 

Hooper’s Vade Me- 







cum 

Sept. 1829 

- 

1,000 

0 

0 



Oct, „ 

- 

1,000 

0 

0 



Nov. „ 

- 

1,000 

0 

0 



Feb. 1830 

- 

1,000 

0 

0 



March „ 

- 

1,000 

0 

0 



April „ 

- 

1,000 

0 

0 



May „ 

- 

1. 000 

0 

0 



July „ 

- 

1,000 

0 

0 

1 1 months at 742 Rs. per 
month. 










8,000 

0 

0 


Hutton’s Mathema- 

Sept. „ 


1,000 

0 

0 


tics, vol. 1st 






C rocke r’s Lan d- Su r- 
veying 

Oct. „ 

- 

1,000 

0 

0 

2,000 Rs. 2 months at 

Nov. „ 

. 

1,000 

0 

0 


Crocker’s Land- Sur- 

veying 

Jan. 1831 

- 

1,000 

0 

0 

2,000 Rs. 3 months at 
666 10 8 ditto. 


May „ 


1,000 

0 

0 

Hutton’s Mathema- 





tics 

Sept. „ 

- 

1,000 

0 

0 

2,000 Rs. 5 months at 
400 ditto. 







Medical Books 

Ditto 1832 

. 

750 

0 

0 



Nov. „ 

. 

750 

0 

0 



Feb. 1833 


750 

0 

0 



March „ 

- 

7.50 

0 

0 

3,000 Rs. 7 months at 
428 9 ditto. | 








Ahstract. 

Remuneration received by Dr. Tytler for translating 


Hooper’s Ana. Yade Mecum 8,000 

Ditto one half Hutton’s Mathematics, vol. 1st . . . 2,000 

Ditto Crocker’s Land-Surveying 4,000 

Ditto Hooper’s Physician’s Yade Mecum .... 3,000 


Es, 17,000 

Being 42 months at 400 Es. a month. 

This new light only lately broke in upon the majority of 
the General Committee, and it never seems to have been 
imagined before, that translations into Arabic were good for 
public instruction. The prevailing taste used to be entirely 
on the side of Sanskrit. Brighter days, however, have at 
length begun to dawn npon India, and both Sanskrit and 
Arabic, after many a hard-fought battle, are slowly retiring 
from the field of popular education. The Arabic translations 
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have been put a stop to, with the exception only of about 
3,000 rupees which were saved out of the fire, on the ground 
that Hooper’s Anatomist’s Vade Mecum was still incomplete. 
At the •period %vhen this change took place 65,000 Rs. re- 
'mahied to he expended in compAeUng Arabic translations 
of only six books, that is 32,000 Rs. for five Medical ivorks, 
and 33,000 Rs. for the untranslated part of Hutton “ tvith 
something extra for diagrams.” This is according to Mr. 
Tytler’s oivn estimate. 

I am far from wishing to discourage the prosecution of 
Oriental studies within their proper limits. If it he the duty 
of Grovernmeut to preserve the knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Arabic as a branch of curious literary 'inquiry, after the public 
voice has decided against them as a medium of national in- 
struction, let professorships be established, and a certain 
portion of the public revenue set apart for this particular 
purpose ; but let us not give out that we are instructing the 
people of India, while ive are really only endeavouring to 
support our own reputation for Oriental learning. If we w'ere 
real Orientalists, w^e should make the welfare of the East the 
main object of our efforts, and should endeavour to draw from 
the ample stores of Western learning intellectual food for the 
improvement of our Asiatic brethren, but our conduct is 
really exactly the reverse of this. Nothing effectual is done 
for popular education in the East. No efforts are made to 
naturalise in this country the knowledge which we have so 
largely to bestow, and a considerable portion even of the 
scanty fund w^hich has been assigned by the British Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of Indian popular instruction has been 
alienated by us, to cater for the taste of the lovers of Oriental 
learning in Europe. It seems to have been overlooked, that 
the annual lakh of rupees was assigned by Parfiament for 
the education of tJm youth of India, and that it was never 
intended from this source to provide matter for the lucubra- 
tions of Messrs. Bopp and Schlegel, or even to gratify the 
taste of the professors to the English Universities. However 
it may have been recognised elseivhere, I trust that the prin- 
ciples of the Orientalists will not be admitted into our Com- 
mittee, and that a book of popular instruction wdll not be 
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rejected, because it is suggested that its publication may 
“ compromise our character with European scholars.” 

Mr. Tytler further observes that Mr. Thompson’s book ap- 
pears to be “ even below our general run of publications,” and 
he adds that “ it is a mere naked vocabulary destitute of 
every principle of scientific philology.” These remarks afford 
a singular illustration of how diametrically opposite different 
people may think on the same subject. The very reasons for 
which Mr. Tytler objects to the book form the ground on 
which I have presumed to recommend it to the notice of the 
Committee. All the English and Oordoo Dictionaries which 
have yet been published are above both the comprehension 
and the purses of the people, and they are too scientific for 
their edification. They are inaccessible to the poor and un- 
intelligible to the unlearned and to children. The lowest 
price at which Gilchrist’s, Shakespear’s, and the other exist- 
ing English and Oordoo Dictionaries are to be obtained, places 
them beyond the reach of any except the highest class of the 
people ; and they are often so much crowded 'vsith synonymes 
drawn fresh from Arabic and Sanskrit, and quite unknown in 
common parlance, and contain such a profusion of learned 
etymologies, as to puzzle and confound the minds of the un- 
initiated. Under these circumstances Mr. Thompson designed 
the plan of his “ School Dictionary,” intending to make it so 
cheap as to be within everybody’s reach, and so popular in 
its character as to be universally intelligible. The work has 
now been completed, and it is submitted to the Committee in 
the hope that the author may be enabled through their assist- 
ance to bring it before the world. The price of each copy 
will be 4 rupees, which is only one fifth part of the cost of 
the Dictionaries hitherto published, and great care has been 
taken in the compilation of it to explain the meaning of 
the English words only by such synonymes as are in general 
use. 

The existing Dictionaries have all been formed more or 
less upon the Sanskrit, Ai'abic, and Persian models, and their 
authors appear to have taken a pride in displaying their in- 
timate acquaintance with barbaric lore. Their columns are 
swelled with foreign words taken wholesale from Eichardson 
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and Wilson, without in the least considering whether or not 
they form part of the language of the country ; and the general 
tendency to fall into this error has been greatly aggravated 
by the pedantic spirit of the native assistants of the lexicogra- 
phers, who were almost always learned Mouluvees and Pimdits 
puffed up with literary pride, and more conversant with musty 
volumes than with the spoken language of the land. Sir. 
Thompson’s Dictionary, on the contrary, has been dravui up 
strictly on the popular model, and it has been steadily kept in 
view, as the main principle of the undertaking, to admit no 
word which is not in familiar use in the towns and villages of 
Upper India. “ Scientific Philology ” has been discarded from 
the work, on principle, and “popular philology” has been 
adopted in its room ; and it is therefore as reasonable to expect 
that it should fail to conciliate the regard of the “ man of 
letters,” as that it should be accepted with pleasure by every 
one who considers the instruction of the many as an object of 
superior importance to the literary celebrity of the few. The 
education of the natives at large has too long been made a 
sacrifice to the exclusive taste of our Orientalists ; and philo- 
logy» which is only one out of many branches of science, is 
the only one which has yet received any considerable cultiva- 
tion in this country. We do not want a Babel of dead lan- 
guages, but the living languages of the English and Indians. 
We do not want an ocean of words, but an influx of ideas. 

In a late series of letters, signed with a Grerman T, and 
published in the India Gazette, those persons who wish to 
encourage the Indians in their laudable endeavours to acquire 
our language were taunted with the “ extraordinary fact, that, 
amidst all the zeal at present manifested for teachincr Eno-- 

_ , o to 

fish, no one step has been taken, either by individuals or 
Societies, however much they profess to have the object at 
heart, for compiling either an English Grammar or Dictionarv 
for the use of the natives.” An effort has now been made to 
supply one of these requisites ; the step, the absence of which 
was lamented by the gentleman who designated himself by 
the German T, has been taken, and it was therefore reason- 
able to expect that IMr. Tytler, who evidently belongs to the 
same school with his German namesake, would have hailed 
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tte event with satisfaction, and congratulated our Committee 
upon having provided a Dictionary which, although it did not 
come up to his standard of pei-fection, at any rate brought the 
means of learning English down to the level of every native, 
however narrow his circumstances might be ; hut, instead of 
this, he condemned the work because it is “ below our general 
run of publications,” and because it would “ compromise our 
character, particularly with European scholars.” 

The same letter contains Mr. ®’s notion of a popular Dic- 
tionary, which it will be useful to transcribe, as it furnishes a 
happy illustration of the motives which have induced his 
learned friend to reject IMr. Thompson’s performance. “ The 
Grrammar must be accompanied by a copious Dictionary, com- 
prising not a list of mere vocables, with a string of Oriental 
words thrown after them in a random heap, but a philoso- 
phical account of each ivorcl, explaining its etymology, its 
radical and metaphorical meanings in all their shades, 
its synonymes and cognates, its modes of constniction, and 
the various idioms with ivhich it is connected, which in 
English are so numerous and so capricious, yet so necessary to 
be understood ; the whole to be clothed in a simple style of 
the ncdive language tchich is that of the scholars, and 
the points of similarity and difference hehveen the English 
and 0 rientul phraseology pointed out as they occur” The 
letter also contains a curious prospectus of a popular Gram- 
mar, but as it does not immediately relate to the subject 
before us, I vull not allude to it further than by observing 
that it is worthy of perusal. A copy of the India Gazette 
containing Mr. 'H’s letter is annexed to this paper. 

Mr. Tytler states that the School Dictionary is a “ mere 
naked vocabulary destitute of every principle of scientific 
philology,” to which 1 fully assent, in the sense and for the 
reasons above stated ; but then the learned gentleman goes 
on to say, “ in which the words are thrown together in a 
heap ” and “ full of mistranslations and misapprehensions,” 
which I deny. The term “ thrown together in a heap ” woidd 
lead one to suppose that the Dictionary is of a complex cha- 
racter, and that it is burdened with a number of useless syno- 
nymes, whereas the opposite, to this is really the case. The 
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plan of the work is of the simplest kind, and, as no word has 
been introduced which is not in general use, the synonymes 
are very few. Generally speaking there is only one, and 
there are seldom more than two or three. Any recourse to 
the Sanskrit or Arabic Dictionary was expressly excluded by 
the plan of the work, and there was, therefore, no source 
from which synonymes could be drawn except popular par- 
lance. 

The assertion that the book is “ full of mistranslations and 
misapprehensions,” could only he completely met by chal- 
lenging an examination of it by a Committee of unprejudiced 
persons, which I should not hesitate to do if the copyright 
belonged to me, which it does not. The hook is the property 
of Mr. Thompson, who depends in a great measure upon the 
produce of his literary labours for the means of providing for 
a numerous family, and I do not know how far he might he 
disposed to subject it to the risk of being condemned. He 
might think that the object to be attained by success would 
not compensate the loss which might ensue from defeat, be- 
cause he could only gain the patronage of the School-Book 
Society if the book were to be approved of, whereas he might 
lose not only theii' patronage, but the patronage of the public 
also, by its formal condemnation. Perhaps also he might not 
place sufficient confidence in the gentlemen who have hitherto 
acquired a reputation as “ great Orientalists,” to trust them 
with passing a decision upon the value of his property. It 
would at once occur to him that they would be likely to judge 
of his work by a standard which he does not acknowledge ; and 
the language of Hindoostan is as yet so unfixed, that, if a work 
were ever so perfect, it might be condemned, according as 
one or another criterion might he adopted as the rule of de- 
cision. A lover of Sanskiit might condemn it, because it did 
not sufficiently approach to the Sanskrit model. An Arabic 
scholar- might object to it, because many highly expressive 
words, which are probably in daily familiar use between the 
scholar and his Moonshee, are omitted ; while others ai-e used 
in a sense in which they are not to be found in the original 
Arabic : and in the same way the Persian scholar might con- 
demn it, because the thmt Hindee is sometimes preferred to a 
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more elegant Persian synonynie. That such is not unlikely 
to he the case, we have already had a convincing proof, since 
the moment the hook came to Mr. Tytler he condemned it, 
because it had not been formed upon Ms model of “ scientifio 
pMlology.” There is a great difference also in the kind of 
Hindoostanee spoken at different places, and although the 
work might be perfectly identical with the language spoken 
at the majority of places and by the majority of persons in 
Upper India, it might differ greatly from that which is spoken 
at some places and by some persons. Sometimes Sanskrit, 
and sometimes Arabic and Persian, predominate in the lan- 
guage of different places, and even of different persons in the 
same places ; so that, if Mr. Thompson did not happen to hit 
off that particular modification of the language with which 
the members of the examining Committee were familiar, he 
might be condemned, though entirely without fault, to lose 
the reward of all his labours. The Arabian Hindoostanee, 
which has grorvn up at Calcutta under the fostering patronage 
of Government, and is spoken by tire IMoonshees of the Col- 
lege of Fort William, and the Mouluvees and students of the 
!Mahomedan College, is quite a different language from that 
which prevails in any other part of India. 

In judging of a work of this kind, a great deal must depend 
on the qualifications of the author and the character which 
he has at stake. Although he may not be known to all the 
members of the Committee, Mr. Thompson is a person of 
tried ability for the task which he has now brought to com- 
pletion. He has resided for so many years in the Upper 
Provinces, and has been brought by the nature of his duties 
into such frequent and familiar intercourse with people of all 
classes both in town and country, that he possesses a thorough 
acquaintance with the popular language ; and, besides this, he 
has had great experience in the preparation of books for the 
instruction of the people, through his connexion with the Se- 
rampore IMission. One of his last works was the Vocabulary 
to which the attention of the Committee has been already 
called. This little book is exactly on the same plan as the 
School Dictionary, only on a much smaller scale, and, as before 
stated, it was the success attending this publication which 
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encoiu-aged IVIr. Thompson to undertake the larger work. 
Owing to his reduced circumstances, he has not now the 
means of paying the expense of printing his Dictionary, and 
he therefore requests the assistance of the School-Book Society, 
which, hy taking a certain number of copies, may enable him 
to print the work ; at the same time that the Society itself 
cannot he a loser hy the transaction, as all the copies taken 
by it will readily sell at the price agreed on, or four rupees a 
copy, and the assistance given to him will therefore really be 
of the nature of an advance, to enable a deserving man to 
bring out a work of great popular utility. Mr. Thompson’s 
letter is annexed, which -will throw some additional light on 
the above remarks. For my part, I have spent some years in 
different parts of Upper India in constant communication 
with all classes of the people, and I can assure the Committee 
that the School Dictionary contains the nearest approximation 
to the popular language which I have yet seen. No doubt it 
has some faults, like every other human production, but these 
may be rectified and great improvements may be made in 
subsequent editions. 

(Signed) C. E. TEEVELYAN. 

Calcutta, January, 1834. 


Appendix to 3Ir. Trevelyan s Minute, showing the Number of 
Boohs printed by the Calcutta School-Book Society in the 
Native Characters up to the SOth April, 1833. 


SANSKBIT. 


MugdabdJha 

Laghukaumudi ..... 
Bhatti Kavya, in 2 vols. 500 copies each . 
Siddhanta Mukt&vali and Bhasha Pari- 

chheda 

Nyaya- Sutra Vritti .... 
Sahitya Darpana .... 
Vedanta Sara ..... 
Daya Tatwa ..... 
Vyavahara Tatwa .... 
Daya Krama Sangraha 

Dayabbaga 

Mitakshara 

Manu Sanhita, in 2 yols. 500 copies each 


Copies. 

500 

500 

1000 

500 

500 

500 

500 

Of these 250 copies each 
were given to the Editor 
for correcting proofs and 
collating. 

1000 


500 

500 

500 

500 

560 
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Mriflicliliakati 


Copies. 

. 500 T 

Uttara Kama Charitra 


. 500 

Vikraiiiorvasi 


. 500 

Malatf Madhava . 


. 500 

Mudra Kakshasa . 


. 500 

Ratnavali 


. 500 

Sanskrit and English Dictionary . 

. 500 

Lilavati 


. 500 

Eaghu Vansa 


. 500 

Mahabharata, vol. 1st 

. 

. 500 


Of these 100 copies each 
were given to the Editor 
for correcting proofs and 
collating. 


13,060 


ARABIC. 


Majaz ul Qanun 

. 

. 300 

Sudidf 

... 

. 300 

Tashrih ul Qalb 

• . . 

. 500 

I’atiwk Alanigfrf, vol. 1st . 

. . 500 

Ditto 

ditto 2nd . 

. 500 

Ditto 

ditto 3rd . 

. 500 

Ditto 

ditto 4th . 

. 500 

Kiffiyah 

ditto 3rd . 

. 500' 

Ditto 

ditto 4th . 

. 500 

Inayah 

ditto 3rd . 

. 500 

Ditto 

ditto 4th . 

. 500 

Hiddyah 

. 

. 500 



5600 


Of these 250 copies each 
were given to the Editor 
for correcting proofs and 
collating. 

Of this 100 copies as above. 


PERSIAN. 


Lilavati .... 


. 500 

Mulukhkhas ut Tuwarikh . 


. 500 

Majmua Shamsi . 


. 500 

Persian Miscellany 


. 500 

Esop’s Fables 


. 500 

2500 


HINDI. 


Sabha Vilas 




. 500 

Eajnfti 




. 530 

Chliatra Prakasa . 




. 500 

Dayabbagga 




. 500 


2030 
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ABSTRACT PRINTED. 


Sanskrit 

Arabic 

Persian 

Hindi 


13,060 

5,600 

2,500. 

2,030 


Total copi 


es 23,190 


In the Press. 


SANSKRIT. 


Mahabharata, vol. 2nd. 


. 500 

Susruta 


. 500 

Raja Tarangini ' . 

. 

. 500 

Naishadha . 


. 500 


ARABIC. 

Fatawa Alamgirl, vol. 5th. 

Anis ulMusharrihin, Arabic Version of 

Hooper’s Anatomist’s Vade Mecum . 500 

Ustugisat, a Treatise on Geometry . 500 

Jawamia ilm-ur RiMi, Arabic ditto of 
Hutton’s Mathematics . . . 500 

Jawamia ilm-ul Masahat, Arabic ditto 
of Crocker’s Land Surveyings . . 500 

Bridge’s Algebra, Arabic ditto . . 500 


PERSIAN. 

Harington’s Analysis . 
Khazanat ul Ilm 


500 

500 Of this too copies ditto. 


List of Boohs printed in 1832 — 33. 


SANSKRIT. 


ARABIC. 


Mahabharata, vol. 1st. 
Raja Tarangini. 
Ratn&vali. 

Naishadha. 


Fatawa Alamgiri, vols. 4. and 5. 

vol. 5. in the press. 

HidSyah. 

Sadidi. 


HINDI. 


PERSIAN. 


Dayabhaga. 


Khuzanat ul Ilm. 


Ill the Pi ■ess. 


SANSKRIT. 


Lilavati. 

Susruta. 

Sanskrit and English Dictionary. 


Anis ul ^lusharrhin. 
Jawamia ilm-ur Riazi. 
Jawamia ilm-ul Masahat. 
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Statement of Printing Charges. 


Total charges of Printing from 
1824-25 to 1829-30 

Deduct received from Mr. Pearce, 

69,347 

2 

4 




by transfer of the printing ma- 
terials ----- 

9,218 

0 

0 

60,129 









Total charges in 1830-31 - 

19,36.3 

8 

9 




Ditto ditto 1831-32 - 

16,653 

6 

3 




Ditto ditto 1832-33 - 

7,103 

11 

9 

43,120 

10 











103,249 

13 

1 

Add charges for printing Bridgets Algebra in 

the 




Bishop’s College Press 


- 

- 

2,176 

0 

0 



Total 

105,425 

13 

1 


( 5 .) 

ME. JAMES PRINSEP’S SECOND MINUTE. 

When on the first circulation of the proposal for sub- 
scribing to Mr. Thompson’s Dictionary I recorded the minute 
■which has been made the subject of so lengthened a reply 
from Mr. Trevelyan, I certainly never contemplated the 
probability of its forming the text of a voluminous disquisition 
in the India Gazette. In the ordinary business of a Com- 
mittee consisting of about twenty members, little more than 
a vote or a brief remark could be allowed to each, or dis- 
cussions would become interminable and real business would 
stand still. The broad questions and principles on which the 
education of the country should be conducted may form very 
proper themes for those who have the time and talent to 
■write volumes upon them out of Committee. In it I think a 
contest of opinion would be very inconvenient, and I shall 
therefore merely trouble my brother Committeemen with a 
brief explanation of my former minute lest its purport should 
be misunderstood. 

I said that a Vocabulary like Mr. Thompson’s, of Hin- 
doostanee in Eoman character, would be much sought after 
by European students. I learned the spoken language thus 

D 
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myself, and I know how difficult it is, when such a text is avail- 
able, to keep the eye upon the native character. This was 
one motive for my objection. We print or pm'chase books 
(I presume) for schools of Native youth, not for European 
educated oxhdts. In childhood it is equally easy to master 
either system, and it seems to me to be particularly desirable 
not to lose that opportunity of imprinting upon the pliable 
mind of the pupil, a thorough habit and facility of writing 
and reading his Native tongue ; not to thwart his knowledge 
of it by keeping it out of sight, and pushing prominently 
forward a system which must keep him in comparative ig- 
norance of the construction and orthography of his mother 
tongue. The only plea upon which Mr. Thompson’s scheme 
could be upheld for Native education, is the eventual general 
substitution of the Roman character ; which to me appears as 
chimerical as the establishment of an universal language, or 
the ” removal of the curse of Babel.” At any rate, a School- 
Book Society of the present generation must conform to 
existing things, and give such books and such education as 
shall prove in after life to be most useful to its scholars. To 
a large class the knowledge of Persian, and to a larger that of 
the Hindee, is essential for the business of their lives ; and it 
appears to me to be of much greater importance to ground 
them well in the xvritiny of those languages (the speaking of 
them being their birthright cannot be eradicated though it 
may be systematised and purified), than even to introduce 
them to much vaunted English with all its moral and scientific 
advantages. The instruction of the country, as well as the 
business, and eventually the literature, must be in the ver- 
nacukir, and our aim ought to be to foster that, and transfuse 
into it the substance of our own advanced knowledge. Those 
whom we instruct in English are to be the pioneers and in- 
terpreters of this peaceful and insensible innovation, not the 
uncompromising guerillas of a ^-iolent and ultra-radical 
subversion of all that now exists. What would the parents 
of a boy at the Calcutta Anglo-Indian College say, if we 
turned out his son “ a finished youth ” without a knowledge 
of the Bengalee Alphabet? Have we yet seen a Bengalee 
Dictionary in the Roman character ? 
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As for the superiority of English orthography I never heard 
a mother who did not comf)lain of the difficulty of teaching a 
child the difference between C and S, and I will ask whether 
a Native child is more likely to leai-n the identity and the 
pronimciation of the word for “ Town” from the unchange- 
able or 5171^, or from the delightfully variable nagar, 
nugur, nagore, nugg-ur, naghur, nigurh, nogor, and nugre, 
which will he naturalised by the introduction of the system 
Mr. Trevelyan advocates. For my part I think the urchin 
would as readily recognise the “ Cit}'^ of God” {Allaliahad) 
in the “isle of bats” and the Palace at Ghazeepore in 
“ Chelsea tune” [chuhul sitoon). 

(Signed) J. PEINSEP. 

2ncl Jannaiy, 1854. 


( 6 .) 

ME. J. TTTLER’s second MINUTE. 

In all this I fully concur, and feel much obliged to Mr. 
Prinsep for having expressed my sentiments so fully. 

(Signed) J. T. 


( 7 .) 

MR. Trevelyan’s second minute. 

I think it hard in Mr. Prinsep not to allow a large body of 
the youth of India the same advantage of learning Hin- 
doostanee through the medium of the Eoman letters, which 
he gratefully acknowledges in his own case. I repeat that 
there is a numerous class of Native youth rising in Upper 
India, who are acquainted only Avith the Eoman characters ; 
for their use Mr. Thompson’s Vocabulary was prepared, and 
so highly was it appreciated by them, that the more extended 
plan of the dictionary was shortly after commenced upon. In 

D 2 
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assisting in the publication of Mr. Thompson’s Dictionary, 
therefore, we are only conforming our operations to “the 
existing state of things” which is correctly stated by Mr. 
Prinsep to he the ruling principle of our Society. Mr. 
Prinsep’s mistake consists in his taking the last generation 
for the present, and he will not he persuaded that the people 
of this country have made such a considerable advance to- 
wards correct ideas as they really have. 

But Mr. Prinsep would have them learn the Persian and 
Nagree characters at any rate, for the sake of enabling them 
to study Hindoostanee literature. I should like to know 
where this literature is to he found. I have never been able 
to discover it, unless such trash as the Kalaila Dimna and 
Bagh-o-Bahar, which are translations from the Persian got 
up by the Orientalists of Fort William, and a few popular 
songs can be called such. Miss Bird’s books and a very few 
others ivliich have been published in Hindoostanee of late 
years represent the whole body of the Hindoostanee literature, 
and I am prepared to have editions of them all printed in the 
Roman character, as soon as Mr. Thompson’s Dictionary is 
out. The truth is that we have to construct a literature for 
Upper India from the bec/inning, and the more we shut our 
eyes to the broad glare of this fact, the less disposed shall we 
be to enter upon our task with the zeal befitting its magnitude 
and importance. 

jVD. Prinsep admits that in childhood it is equally easy to 
master either system of letters, and why, therefore, of the two 
systems, should we choose, in order to express the new litera- 
ture, that which is the least perfect, and which will always 
render school-books one third dearer than there is any neces- 
sity for, owing to the superior cost of printing in Persian and 
Nagree ? In my former minute, I endeavoured to prove that, 
as far as the Hindoostanee language is concerned, every 
object of “ construction and orthography ” is more effectually 
answered by the use of the Roman than of the Persian let- 
ters, and that with regard to the question between the Roman 
and Nagree letters, these ends are at least equally answered 
by both, but, without replying to my arguments, Mr. Prinsep 
has now made a contraiy assumption. 
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But “ construction and orthography ” are only a very insig- 
nificant part of the question. The object of language is to 
impart knowledge, and whence is this to be derived, for the 
Hindoostanee language does not contain it at present in any 
recorded shape ? Mr. Prinsep would marry the Hindoostanee 
to the Persian language by maintaining the Persian character 
for both, and encouraging the study of the Persian language ; 
while I, on the other hand, would form a close union between 
the English and Hindoostanee by using the English character 
for both, and encouraging the study of the English language. 
The beau ideal of a place of education, according to the 
gentlemen who think vdth Mr. Prinsep, is the Mahomedan 
College, where the youth of India are bribed, by the offer of 
excessive emoluments, to imbibe systems of error which we 
all know have been exploded and their falsehood demon- 
strated ages ago. The astronomy of Ptolemy, the medicine 
of Galen and Hippocrates, and the logic of Aristotle ! 
Although we should scorn the idea of English youth being 
even permitted to waste their time upon such studies, yet the 
children of this country are not only allowed to do so, but 
extraordinary advantages are offered to those %vho can he 
induced through the influence of such motives to devote the 
best years of their lives to them. A system of education 
which we should never for a moment think of using ourselves 
is considered quite good enough for our Indian fellow-men 
and fellow-subjects. I will never cease to protest against this 
ivilful mm-der of the minds and time of the youth intrusted 
to our charge. Was there ever such a thing heard of in any 
other country in the world, as that rewards shoidd be held 
out for the propagation of falsehood far exceeding in libe- 
rality any that are offered for the cultivation of truth? 
At the Mahomedan College the youth are seduced into the 
study of Ptolemy’s Astronomy ))y a bribe which costs the 
state more than 30 Ks. a month, while at the Hindoo Col- 
lege they get nothing for studying Newton and have to pay 
besides I I have often admired the good sense of the Hindoo 
community of Calcutta, who long ago rejected the absurd sys- 
tem of education which the then existing Government held 
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out for their acceptance, and established the Hindoo College 
at their own expense. 

Mr. Prinsep says, with great propriety, “those whom we 
instruct in English are to he the pioneers and interpreters of 
this peaceful and insensible innovation.” The natives of the 
country, those • whose mother tongue the vernacular idioms 
are, must he the translators, the noble aitificers of the litera- 
tm-e which will hereafter constitute the medium through 
which the treasures of knowledge will be laid open to the 
mass of their countrymen. A moderate acquaintance with a 
foreign tongue suffices to enable a person to collect the sense 
which is to be translated ; but a far more perfect knowledge 
of a language than a foreigner is generally able to acquire 
is necessary to write successfully in it. 

So far Mr. Prinsep and myself are quite agreed, but then 
comes the question, how the future translators are to acquire 
such a taste for science, and such an acquaintance with its 
principles, as will qualify them for the gi-eat work in which 
they are to be engaged. Mr. Prinsep would have them cdl 
taught Persian, but, unless it be intended to contaminate the 
popular languages with such polluted streams as the Maho- 
medan College youths are taught to rejoice in, which is not 
the case, I cannot imagine how this plan can forward the end 
in view. The youth cannot learn huo foreign languages. 
Even in England, where the state of society admits of more 
leisure and consequently of education being carried further 
than is the case in this country, not one young man in a 
thousand obtains a tolerable acquaintance with more than one 
foreign language, and in India, where fathers are generally 
anxious to put their sons out in life at 16, it is quite out of 
the question. They cannot be expected to learn both Persian 
and English. To which, therefore, are they to be encomaged 
to give their attention in preference ? Mr. Prinsep says Per- 
sian. I say English. Translations of books on European 
science are every day put forth by the young men who have 
been educated at the Hindoo College, and let I^Ir. Prinsep 
point out a single such translation which has been accom- 
pfishetl by a person educated principally at the Mahomedan 
College, where Persian and English are joined in monstrous 
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connexion. As Persian and Arabic literature form tbe prin- 
cipal subject of their studies, this class of people do not pos- 
sess tbe necessary qualifications to become translators of 
European science. They are only able to propagate the cor- 
rupt and erroneous Persian system by means of such trans- 
lations as the Kalaila Dimna and Bagh-o-Bahar. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that a knowledge of Persian 
is “ essential for the business of tbe lives ” of the rising gene- 
ration. The only reason why English does not at once take 
the place of Persian in the Courts of Justice and other offices 
of Giovernment is, because a sufficient number of persons 
qualified in the English language are not at present procurable. 
Those fathers who are so besotted as to teach their children 
Persian mil hereafter lament the inferiority of their own off- 
spring to the children of their neighbours who had sense 
enough to perceive the signs of the times and to give their 
sons an English education, and they will grieve at the recol- 
lection of the invaluable years, never to be recovered, which 
have been thrown away in studying a language the learning 
of which is a system of error ; the style of which is so depraved 
and servile as to be quite unfit to form an habitual medium 
for the expression of the sentiments of British subjects ; and 
in favour of which the utmost that can be said is that it is 
spoken in Persia, and contains some pretty poetry, which for 
the most part is very immoral. The recommendation that it 
is necessary for the transaction of business only applies to those 
who are now practising in the Courts. Five years hence the 
case will be very different, and instead of being considered as 
a qualification, the very reverse will be the case. It will be 
regarded as a strong presumption against the general fitness 
of a person for office that he has had a Persian education, and 
I should not wonder ii fdrsee-ddn (a knower of Persian) were 
to grow into a by-word and stigma before ten years pass over 
our heads. 

I beg leave to call the attention of the Committee to what 
Mr. Prinsep calls “the unchangeable Now let us con- 
sider in how many ways this unchangeable combination of 

letters can be pronounced p p p p p P 
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nugur, nigar, nugir, nugoor, nigoor, noogur, noogir, and 
so forth. I contend that nugur deserves the epithet of 
“ unchangeable ” much better than this. From a reference 
to Mr. Thompson’s scheme of vowels it will be seen that in 
his book is invariably used as in purse, and, when the 
system comes more into vogue, the same uniform plan, or 
another equally good, will be pursued. The Sanskrit is a 
better character than the Persian, but it is much less known 
to the class of Native youth in Upper India who will use Mr. 
Thompson’s Dictionary than the English is; besides which, I 
must recall the attention of the Committee to the strange and 
unaccountable notion of forcing another character besides the 
Eoman into the Dictionary, when it is not in the least required 
for the assistance of the student. He must read the English 
column in Roman characters at any rate, and if he has a 
sufficient acquaintance with them to be able to do this, he 
will of course be able to read his ovm language in the same 
characters with much greater facility. 

An apology is due from me to the Committee for taking up 
so much of their time. The serious importance of the subject 
is my excuse, and I hope it will be deemed sufficient. 

(Signed) C. E. TREVELYAN. 

February 4th, 1834. 


( 8 .) 


ME. TYTLER’s reply TO ME. TREVELYAN. 


To the Editor of the India Gazette. 

Sir, — I am not fond of professed newspaper controversy. I 
engage in it now, as thinking that, besides what is due to myself, 
something also is due to the Committee of the School-Book 
Society in explanation of that minute of mine respecting Mr. 
Thompson’s English and Oordoo Dictionary, which is com- 
mented on at so much length in your papers of January 28th 
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and 29th. Had this comment been confined to my opinion 
given in to the Society, I should have replied to it only in 
the regular circulation of the Society’s box, but as it has a 
reference also to my employments under the Committee of 
Public Instruction, and to a variety of extraneous matter 
besides, it becomes necessary for me to adopt another mode 
of communicating my sentiments. Want of time prevented 
my doing this sooner. 

I shall begin by observing that the minute in question was 
communicated by me to the members of the SchooPBook 
Society in confidence : I had not the least idea of its ever 
going further, and do not see what advantage can accrue to 
any party from its publication. 

I shall not enter here into the merits of Mr. Thompson’s 
work, but confine myself to a brief consideration of a few of 
the other topics touched on in Mr. Trevelyan’s minute. 

The first of these is the revival of the old project for print- 
ing Oriental books in Roman characters. Most people, I 
believe, supposed that after the ponderous volumes on this 
subject -with which Dr. Gilchrist so long afflicted the public 
the subject had been pretty well set at rest, and that the 
worthy Doctor had fidly succeeded in demonstrating the utter 
impossibility of his own system. As, however, it appears that 
the plan is proposed to be revived, and the School-Book 
Society are called upon publicly, and upon principle, to grant 
their approbation and patronage to works thus formed, it 
becomes my duty, as a member of the Society, to inquire how 
far they are likely to advance their own reputation, or to 
benefit the public by so doing. 

I shall admit thus much, that a short Vocabulary of the 
kind may be useful enough to a fresh-arrived Griffin in en- 
abling him to give a few common orders to his servants ; but 
surely this is not a want which the School-Book Society was 
instituted to supply. 

The printing of Oriental books in Roman character must 
be either to enable Europeans more easily to learn the Orien- 
tal languages, or to enable Orientals to read them ivith more 
facilit3^ 

As to the first of those objects; I should ask, upon what 
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principle can it rationally be expected that a person who has 
not perseverance enough to learn the letters of a language 
should ever be able to learn the language itself^ We might 
as reasonably propose carrying a student through the Principia 
who declared himself unable to master the multiplication 
table. The letters are most assuredly the easiest part of every 
language, and he who declares himself willing to learn the 
rest, though he cannot or will not learn these, in truth declares 
that, though he is not able to lift five seers*, he is yet quite 
willing and capable to lift five hundred. 

Next, as to the advantages which the Orientals are to derive 
from this scheme. It is certain that of all the parts of our 
language its alphabet is the most unfortunate to select as fit 
for transplantation to the East ; since, however much and 
however justly we may admue the other properties of the 
English tongue, it is utterly impossible to admire its ortho- 
graphy. Our alphabet is at once so redundant and deficient, 
so barbarous and unscientific, that its substitution for the 
Arabic or Sanskiit, fai' from being an advance in intellect, 
would be a decided retrogression. For this the reason is 
easily assigned. The European alphabets have not, like Eu- 
ropean sciences, been formed and successively improved 
through a long course of ages of increasing intelligence : they 
were formed in times of the darkest ignorance, and have re- 
mained unchanged and unimproved since then. They are, 
as might be expected, radically imperfect ; and to add to the 
confusion, while the pronunciation of European languages 
has gone on altering, the orthography for the last three hun- 
dred years has remained nearly unchanged. The consequence 
of all is, that the spelling of English and French, at least, is 
so capricious, and the words written bear so little resemblance 
to the words pronounced, that no one could tolerate our or- 
thography but those to whom it has been familiar from their 
cradle ; and in fact any unprejudiced person taking up 
Walker’s Dictionary and comparing the written with the pro- 
nounced words, will find scarcely a single letter in all our 
Christ-Cross-Eow of which the sound is ascertained, and will 


* An Indian weight nearly equivalent to two pounds. — 31. W. 
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be apt to think our system more allied to Chinese arbitrary 
marks than to alphabetic spelling.* 

It is certainly extremely difficult to see what advantage 
the natives can derive from having a system forced upon 
them so imperfect and so much less precise than their own. 

Besides, there are a number of sounds in the Oriental 
languages which no Eoman letters and no combination of 
Eoman letters can express, and which no two persons will 
agree in their mode of representing. The whole question, 
then, may be dismissed as an unprofitable discussion, till it 
be decided according to what system the Oriental words are 
to be written. Without this it is odds that if twenty dif- 
ferent books were printed by as many persons, almost each 
word would be found spelt in twenty different ways, not one 
expressing the true sound. The sum of the whole is, that 
our letters were never intended for their languages, and 
therefore cannot express their sounds-f 

* Instances of this are toofamiiiar to require enumeration, but we may 
take as an example the words rite, write, right, wright, which all have the 
same sound, but whose spelling sets system at defiance. 

b I shall here support myself by the authority of the “ master of thirty 
legions.” In a list of native names now before me, issued from the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, I find the simple appellation Jo e.xpressed in 

the following modes, Ali, Allee, Ullee, Allie ; and in the same way 
another word thus, Shekh, Shaickh, Shaick, Sheick, Shaikh, Shaik : 
which of these is to be adopted in our Koman Oriental alphabet ? Not 
one of them expresses the right sound except the last but one. Shaikh, 
and that will only do so by giving kh a sound which it never has in Eng- 
lish, that is of ch in the Scotch Loch, Buchan, or in the German Buch, 
and which no doubt is that of the Greek x- I shall also mention another 
authority, who is not, I think, altogether to be despised. Not knowing 
whether Mr. Trevelyan ranks French in the class of barbarous and unin- 
telligible languages, I shall venture to leave it untranslated. “ On s’est 
tie a I’oreille, en apprenant les noins de la bouche des naturels du pays ; 
inais I’oreille saisit mal les sons d’une languc inconnue. Ensuite on a voulu 
exprimer ces sons par la valeur que les lettres Latines ont dans la langue 
Anglaise ; et c’est la une entreprise impossible et contradictoire en elle-meme. 
L’orthographie ou plutdt la scoliographie Anglaise n’a rien a demeler avec 
la pronunciation ; elle est historique, elle designe la pronoinuation d’un 
autre temps, alteiee depuis. Beaucoup de lettres ne sont pas pronnncees 
du tout ; plusieurs consonnes ont un son dilKrent selon les mots on elles 
sont employees. Deux voyelles homogenes signifient souvent une voyelle 
difierente, et des voyelles simples une diphthongue ; d’autres diphthongues 
ou voyelles longues sont exprimees par la reunion d’une voyelle et d’une 
semi consonne. D’ailleurs la langue Anglaise d’aujourd’hui abonde en 
voyelles qui n’ont pas de place bien fixe dans I’cchelle musieale des sons 
articules.” — SchlegeTs Reflexions surf etude des longues Asioliqucs ndressees 
d Sir James Mackintosh. 
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In what IVIr. Trevel3"an says of the Greek and German and 
Russian alphabets, he confounds two things essentially dif- 
ferent, — the shape of the letters and the system of the 
alphabet; the one a matter of very little importance, the 
other the whole basis of the dispute. The English printed 
and written characters, their capitals and their small letters, 
are all different ; yet it will not be affirmed that they are 
different alphabets ; they are all formed on the same system 
and represent the same sound. In the same manner, though 
the Roman, the German, and the Greek (I am not acquainted 
with the Russian) are a little different in shape, the principal 
and by far the majority of sounds in all are the same; and it 
is a matter of little consequence whether to express the same 
sound we employ P, or 11 ; L, g, or A. The same paral- 
lelism, however, by no means exists in the European and 
Oriental alphabets. The Oriental alphabets are not, like the 
European, literal, — they are sylluhic; that is, each element 
expresses not a simple sound, hut a syllable. In English, for 
example, no consonant can be pronounced without the addition 
of a vowel. In Arabic and Nagree, on the contrary, each 
letter is a consonant with a vowel inherently combined : to 
use it as a simple consonant a mark must be added, indicating 
that the vowel is taken away. Which of those two systems 
is the best, is a question that would admit of long discussion: 
each, no doubt, has its advantages and disadvantages. It is 
plain, however, that we are not to take it for granted that 
ours is the best, merely because it is that to which we are 
accustomed. 

Mr. Trevelyan asserts that “ the old German text is now 
almost entirely abandoned, and few new books are published 
in Germany except in the Roman character.” On what he 
founds this assertion I am at a loss to know. I certainly was 
not aware of the fact as he states it : I have now before me 
(not a very old nor unpopular book) Golhhe’s Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, published in the usual German character at Stuttgard in 
1816, and bj" going into another room I could collect forty or 
fifty volumes of the same kind ; while, I believe, I have not 
above two or three in the Roman : Mr. Trevelyan -will also 
find abundance of modern German periodicals in the Asiatic 
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Society’s Library. To settle this point, however, at once, I 
shall bring forward a more satisfactory authority than any in 
this country can be. “ For this reason, many German works 
have, in more recent times, been printed in Eoman type: 
that practice, however, is hitherto not become general, and 
the greatest number of publications continues to appear in the 
ancient habit ; and it is to he doubted whether that innova- 
tion would be of any advantage, if generally adopted. By 
disaccustoming the eye from the old type, many valuable 
productions of literature, unless reprinted, would be rendered 
less easy to read, and might be prejudiced in their general 
utility. Of late years, however, the disposition of disusing the 
character, and substituting for it the Eoman letter, instead of 
increasing, has considerably diminished ; and I believe I am 
right in asserting, that ncnv by far the greatest number of 
German books is iminted in the old type.'’ — G. H. Noeh- 
den’s German Grammar (5th edition, 1827), pp. 18, 19. 

A feAV miscellaneous observations are to be made on the 
advantages which it is stated would result from using Eoman 
characters. One is, that the vowels are expressed “ instead of 
being either entirely omitted, (in the Oriental alphabets) or 
distinguished by diacritical * points.” This is the case only 
to a very partial extent. It is but the short vowels that are 
omitted in Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, the long are all ex- 
pressed. Both long and short are very accurately expressed 
in the Nagree and its derivative alphabets. On the other 
hand, the Eoman alphabet labours under the gi'eat disadvan- 
tage that it has no distinction between long and short vowels, 
and this in the accurate writing of words, far more than 
counterbalances all the difficulties of the Oriental ortho- 
graphy. I I omit the perfectly capricious and unaccountable 
manner in which the vowels and diphthongs and triphthongs 


• Strictly speakino;, diacritical points are the dots which distinguish 
several letters of the Arabic and Persian alphabets. The marks for the 
short vowels zubur, zer, pesh, are vowel points. 

f What, for example, must a native medical student think of our or- 
thography when be is taught to pronounce the o in Camphora and Cin- 
chona so differently, or the i in Serratus Anticus, and Plexor Pollicis ? 
If, to remedy this, we employ the prosodial marks of longs and shorts, this 
is the system of diacritical points which Mr. Trevelyan so much condemns. 
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are pronounced in English, as these must he obvious to every 
one, and are past defending.* 

With respect to the superior distinctness of the Eoman 
letters, I must say this advantage appears to me wholly ima- 
ginary. No doubt in the hooks printed twenty or thirty 
years ago the characters were very indistinct, chiefly, I believe, 
from an injudicious wish of closely imitating the written hand. 
Since, however, that idea has been abandoned t and our books 
have been printed in the niskhee character, they have every 
year improved, and I cannot be persuaded that any one can 
find the least difficulty in reading the Arabic and Nagree 
typography of Sir. Pearce.j: He who cannot learn these 
must, I think, be unable to learn any characters at all. Be- 
sides, there is no reason why we should not go on if necessary 
in our improvements in the Oriental pi'intecl letters, and form, 
in comparatively a very few years, a set of characters even 
more distinct than we have now. 

Again : Mr. Trevelyan states that printing can be carried 
on in Roman characters much cheaper and more expeditiously 

* English, it is known, wants the sound of the Italian and German u, 
that is the Persian peshe and the 5th Nagree vowel ; this is a great defect 
which our attempts to remedy have been very unsuccessful. We employ 
at least ten different combinations of vowels to express a sound in itself 
perfectly simple. Thus o, u, eu, ew, oe, oo, ou, ough, ue, wo, as in these 
words : to, flute, feud, new, shoe, too, soup, througli, sue, two. There 
may be more that I don’t recollect : the pronunciation of e defies all 
classification. 

t The chief supporter of this plan was Dr. Ijumsden ; at least he men- 
tions it, seemingly with approbation, in his preface to his edition of the 
first volume of the Shah Nameh. Of its disadvantages any one may 
convince himself in a moment, by comparing the broken and confused 
letters in that volume, with the distinct and elegant typography in Captain 
Macan’s noble edition of the same work. 

I may observe, that for this great improvement in typography, I mean 
the distinction between the written and printed character, we are, I ima- 
gine, mainly indebted to the meritorious exertions of Dr. Rind. The 
honour of establishing the first Lithographic Press in India belono-s to 
that gentleman. Before his time we had no cheap way of giving any 
idea of the written character except through types, which it was necessary 
therefore to make so as to resemble manuscript ; but that invaluable in- 
vention enables us now to copy any characters we please ; and we can 
accordingly employ Lithography when it is necessary to publish works in 
the ivritten character, reserving our types to express the niskhee or printed. 

f The natives consider some of Mr. Pearce’s types so beautiful that, 
as he has informed me, they declared nothing should be printed by them 
but the Koran. 
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than in Persian or Nagree. This would be incontrovertible 
did the same number of Eoman as of Oriental letters serve to 
express a given word. Every one, however, who has tried, 
knows that to express a given Oriental word requires many 
more Eoman than Oriental letters ; and conversely, to express 
the generality of European words, more Oriental than Eoman 
characters are necessary. This is a general principle through 
all parts of language : every translation comprehends more 
words than its original. The letters of one language will not 
answer for those of another formed on a different system, and 
the words are never precisely parallel, to render them so, 
something explanatory must always be added. In attempt- 
ing to write an Oriental language then in Eoman letters, a 
gi-eat deal of room must be taken up, and the compositor’s 
work increased. I am not prepared to say that this will 
actually make the Eoman books dearer than the Oriental, but 
it ivdll certainly much diminish their cheapness.* 

It is easy no doubt to call the Nagree and Ai’abic characters 
“ barbarous : ” that is an epithet with which all nations have 
been in the habit of honouring each other since the beginning 
of time, and generally those who have most deserved it have 
been most liberal in its application.! The Mouluvees and 
Pundits have only to bestow, as no doubt they do, the same 

* To show this I shall take the first book that comes in my way — the 
opening sentence of Syud Auzumooddeen’s English Grammar. 

j\ j-i ^ l:: — =1 

Choon zauhir ast keh dur zuinaun e quleel zoobaun e Faursee az 
tumaum e Hindoostaun rookhsut khwahid shud lehaiiza. 

“ As it is self-evident that in .a short time the Persian language is to 
bid good-bye to the whole of Hindoostan, therefore.” 

I cannot be accused of having employed too many characters ; yet on 
counting it will be seen that to express 60 Persian, 94 Roman must be 
employed ; that is more than one and a half for one. An inspection of 
this book will show that, to complete the scheme, it seems proposed to 
teach the natives English in the Persian character, so that each language 
is to be disguised interchangeably in the letters of the other. This will 
no doubt be a vast step in the march of intellect. 

f “ God curse these dogs, what a strange barbarous language they 
speak !”— Gii Jon, chap. 51, a.d. 638. Such was the judgement of a 
conqueror on the language of Homer. The old Sclavonians, not under- 
standing the language of foreigners, modestly concluded that all mankind 
but themselves were dumb. 
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appellation upon our alphabets, and the argument is equal on 
both sides. But these sm-ely are unfit expressions to be 
brought into a literary discussion : they do little honour to 
the party using them, and are not likely to produce much 
conviction in the mind of his antagonist. No one who con- 
templates the ingenuity of the Ai-abic and Sanskrit ortho- 
graphy, will be induced to bestow such an epithet on the 
noblest invention of the human mind. 

Leaving this, however, as a matter of taste in argumentation, 
I shall go on to notice that Mr. Trevelyan speaks of “ the many 
barbarous characters with which the country abounds.” He 
surely must know that, with the exception of Arabic, they 
are all derived from Nagree, and in most cases with so little 
variation that any one who has mastered that (which he may 
do in a week) may learn any other he chooses in three days ; 
and at any rate, no one, I presume, unless he likes, need learn 
them all. One or two are generally sufficient for useful pur- 
poses. The difference between the various Hindoo alphabets 
is certainly not much greater than between our Eoman and 
Italic, Writing and Old English characters*, Capitals and 
Smalls, to say nothing of Greek, which altogether compose 
eight distinct and very dissimilar alphabets as far as the shapes 
of the letters go. 

To use Mr. Trevelyan’s own words, “ it is shocking to 
think how much human time, which may be directed to the 
best purposes, is wasted in gaining a knowledge of the bar- 
barous characters wdth which the British islands abound,” 

Muth this additional grievance, that in Europe our unfortu- 
nate infants are compelled to learn them all, while the happier 
youth of Hindostan have seldom to learn more than one. 

Admitting, however, the inconvenience to be as great as 
Mr. Trevelyan states, it is difficult to understand how this 
would be remedied by adding to the number, and bringing in 


The reading of all these is not to be considered a matter of no 
moment : it is recorded to the honour of Johnson’s first schoolmistress 
ffiat she coAd do so. “He was,” says Boswell, “first taught to read 
Pm®'"’ kept a school for young children 

in ffichfield. He told me she could read the black letter, and asked him 
to boiTow for her, from his father, a Bible in that cbai-acter.” ~ 

Life, m the beginning. 
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upon the natives a set of new characters totally incongruous 
and immiscible with the old. Mr. Trevelyan will not, I sup- 
pose, go the length of saying that the natives are to be 
prohibited, by a regulation- of the Grovernor-G-eneral in Coun- 
cil, from using their own alphabets in their letters and private 
concerns; and as long as they continue to do so, — which will, 
in all probability, be longer than any of the present generation 
will have an opportunity to ivitness, — so long will the Roman 
printed books, instead of diminishing, add inconceivably to 
the confusion. 

It is not to be denied, however, that diversity of alphabets 
is, to a certain extent, an eidl which it would be desirable to 
remedy, and the plan which the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion have gone upon, is as rational as any that can be devised. 
It is, to fix on some well-known, distinct, and easily learnt 
character and employ that universally in printing. The Deb 
Nagree immediately suggests itself as that which of all others 
possesses these characteristics, and it is in that accordingly that 
the Committee’s books are printed. This imposes on the Ben- 
gal, Tamool, or Orissa readers a task no greater, nor even so 
great, as to an Englishman that of learning the German letters 
after knowing the Roman or Italian, and this is surely not 
much to be complained of. 

Still, the whole subject has, I think, been invested with a 
disproportionate degree of importance, and the mole-hill in 
some measure exalted into a mountain. After all, the letters, 
as was said before, are the easiest part of every language ; he 
who will not learn them, certainly will not learn the rest, and 
I cannot be persuaded that the bare learning of an alphabet 
is such a heavy imposition on youths of common capacity. 
On the contrary, I think a knowledge of different alphabetic 
systems is primd facie likely to be veiy beneficial in enlarging 
their views and improving their capacity. 

Mr. Trevelyan thinks that it would be desirable “to engraft 
upon the popular languages of the East such words as virtue, 
honour, gratitude, patriotism, ptublic spirit, and some others, 
for which it is at present difficult to find any synonyme in 
them.” To me, on the contrary, it appears that the bare 
engrafting of these W'ords would be a matter of very little 

E . 
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moment; it would only be a part of the system of teaching 
words instead of things, which unhappily prevails so much 
throughout Indian education. If, indeed, we could infuse into 
the breasts of the natives the ideas expressed by these words, 
this, I am willing to allow, would be a real benefit*, but the 
bare teaching them the words is a very short step tow'ards 
this object. Could we really succeed in teaching the virtues, 
we might safely leave the invention of the proper terms to 
the natives themselves; and whether in this case they were 
taken from a European or Oriental source, is scarcely worth 
while to consider. 

It ma}’ he right that I should here take some notice of the 
Delhi College which is sp'oken of so highly. Having no 
knowledge of its constitution, except what IMr. Trevelyan’s 
minute affords, I can, of course, only speak from what ap- 
pears there. I think it might be prudent to be moderate in 
its eulogiums till we see what sort of scholars it produces, 
and this more especially as the Allahabad School, of which 
we heard so much some time ago, has been, I am told, a 
complete failure. If it be really the case, as Hr. Trevelyan 
informs us, that the pupils of the Delhi College “ have no 
acquaintance whatever either with the Xagree or Persian 
character,” and that “ they know English as their language of 
education and Hindostanee as their vernacular tongue, but 
the only character with wdiich they are acquainted is the 
Eoman, and this they employ to write both languages,” one 
can scarcely conceive more helpless members of society than 
they must ultimately turn out, nor a system of education less 
likely to benefit its alumni. What would be thought of a 
proposal at home to teach English through the medium of 
the Persian characters? Yet this, disguise it from ourselves 
asw'e wall, is the plan on w'hich, by Mr. Trevelyan’s account, 
the Delhi College is proceeding. No doubt its success is 
possible, but the best disciple of De IMoivre would be puzzled 
to calculate the infinitely small chances in its favour. All 

* I say this to avoid the appearance of cavilling, hut to confess the 
truth, there are more than one in Mr. Trevelyan’s list of virtues which 
appear^ to me very suspicious. For the whole I would venture to substi- 
tute, The Love of God and the Love of M.an. 
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we can do is to hope that the pupils steal a march on their 
teachers, and learn in secret the characters which are pro- 
hibited to them publicly, so that at their coming out into 
the world they may be able to read and write like their 
countrjunen. 

Mr. Trevelyan tells us that the vernacular language of the 
Delhi students is Hiudostanee. It would be desirable to 
know what that language is: the natives are quite unac- 
quainted with it, — they hioiv no such language as Hindo- 
stanee. It is a word entirely grown up among Europeans, 
to supersede the old and elegant appellation of Moors, which 
is still to be found in the mouths of some Indians of the 
olden time. Wliat Europeans mean by it is, I believe, the 
Eekhtu or Oordhoo. Now this Rekhtu is composed (like 
English) from three sources, Arabic, Persian, and the old 
Hindee, which last may be the mother, sister, or daughter 
of Sanskrit. But there is this difference, that Arabic and 
Persian enter into Eekhtu in a much greater proportion than 
either Latin or French into English. To talk, then, of 
using Hindostanee and abandoning Arabic and Persian, is a 
plain contradiction in terms: and if Rekhtu be the language 
(as no doubt it is) of the Delhi students, they must be, 
at this moment, using a large proportion of those verj' lan- 
guages which Mr. Trevelyan pronounces dead, barbarous, and 
unintelligible.* 


* I draw this conclusion chiefly from Mr. Thompson’s book, which 
Mr. Trevelyan tells us is intended for the Delhi pupils. A large propor- 
tion of its Vocables are pure Persian and Arabic. I do not mention this 
as matter of blame From the nature of the language it must be so. 

In general, in Hindostanee, the substantives are purely Persian and 
Arabic, and the verbs derivations with some alteratioi'.s from Sanskrit. 
To give an idea of how those are combined, I shall take the first and 
most simple of the “ Pleasant Stories ” contained in the first volume, 
j>. 344, of the Hindostanee Selections used at the College of Fort William, 
and substitute in it French words for Persian, Latin for Arabic, and mark 
the Sanskrit derivatives by printing them in capitals. The story (and its 
style cannot be called very complicated) is as follows : 

It is tiNDEESTOOD that \ quUlam west to a certain monarque and 
BEG.ts to M.VKE prcEtentionevi de T inspiration. Le monarque ordonna that 
optis est miraculi to un prophite. Do thou SHEW one He keplieo, I 
WILE DO whatever you tell me, for I am prophite. At that tempos 
there was an iron claustrum in the h.vsd of le monarque. He s.vin. Si 
thou art prophite, opes this. He replied, I made pratentionem de 
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It is worthy of remark, also, that the plan of having one 
vernacular and one language for education is by no means 
well calculated for mental improvement ; because it com- 
pletely separates the objects of education from the affairs of 
common life. It was this, by universal confession, that kept 


t inspiration and not d etre forgeron. At this saying he hegam to laugh, 
and having given (a present) made missionem. 

Can it, I would ask, be reasonably said, that such a composition as this 
could be understood by those utterly ignorant of French and Latin, or 
that either of these languages was dead in a country where such a dialect 
formed the vernacular speech. Yet such is exactly the case with what is 
called Hindostanee. 

In the same manner, to show the connexion between Bengalee and 
Sanskrit, I shall take a paragraph fi'om the translation of the abridgement 
of Dr. Goldsmith’s History of Greece by Khettro Mohun Mookerjea, 
which having been printed under the patronage of the School-Book 
Society, and excessively praised by all the newspapers of the time, is to 
be considered, I suppose, quite classical: the passage I have taken is 
this : 

“ To counteract, however, the influence of a popular assembly, Solon 
gave greater weight to the Court of Areopagus, and also instituted another 
council consisting of four hundred. Before his time the Areopagus was 
composed of such citizens as were most remarkable for their probity and 
wisdom. But Solon now ordained that none should be ailmitted into it 
but such as had passed through the oiBce of Archon.” 

The following is a re-translation of the Bengalee into English, in which 
Latin words are substituted for Sanskrit : it will appear that they are, if 
possible, even of more frequent occurrence than the Arabic and Persian 
in Oordhoo : 

Sed thus potentia of the populus could not receive magmm augmenta- 
tionem*, with this cunsilmm Solon bestowed ingens onus administrutionis on 
the conventus judiciarius nomine Areopeg ; and beside this he caused alter 
conventus consiliarius to be constitiitus, in which there were four hundred 
consiUarii. Ante tempus administrationis Solonis, universi cives, * who on 
account of their Jidelitas and supieutia had obtained famam, composed 
conventuin of the Areopeg ; sed tempore administrationis Solonis this was 
the mos* that none but those who had performed the munas of Archon 
could be conjunctus with this conventus. — p. 24. 

Such is the style of the Bengalee translations, which it is said are to be 
encouraged as being simple and intelligible. He who can understand the 
above without Latin wilt understand Bengalee without Sanskrit. It is 
worthy of remark, that short and easy as is this passage, there are in it 
three mistranslations marked by asterisks. The first is directly opposite 
to the original, wdiich implies that there was danger, lest the power of the 
people should become too great : the Bengalee translation implies that 
It could not become great enough. In the second, the original is, that 
the members of the Areopagus were chosen out of tliose"eminent for 
probity and wisdom. The translation is, that all the men of probity and 
wisdom that could be found in the city formed the Areopagus. In the 
thiid, the Original has it that Solon made a law: the translation states 
that a ciistom^exlsted in Solon s time. How can we expect the natives 
to learn from works so incorrect tis this ? 
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Europe so long in a state of ignorance during the middle 
ages : all science was taught in Latin, while the people were 
speaking the modern tongues. The consequence was, no 
knowledge ever diffused itself among them, and whatever 
existed, remained shut up in the walls of the college. 

The great objections indeed to the exclusive use of English 
in education is, that it necessarily discom’ages the natives 
from the cultivation of their own tongues. It puts an end to 
native composition and indigenous literature, and confines 
their whole efforts to a wretched and servile imitation of 
English models, than -which nothing can possibly have a 
greater tendency to prevent improvement. As long as Euro- 
pean literature was confined to Latin, the attempts of our 
ancestors at composition, the far greater part of wLich are 
now deservedly forgotten, -were forced imitations of the 
classics. Their philosophy was nothing more than a jejune 
commentary on the imperfect system of the ancients, and 
their poetry a cento in ivhich the lines and half-lines of the 
classical masters, taken from their original situations, are 
forced into new and unnatural combinations. So it will be 
with the English productions of the natives of India : their 
prose -will be a mere patchwork of sentences extracted from 
the common-place English books with which they are ac- 
quainted, destitute of any effort of original thought, and their 
verse a bald imitation of Thomas Moore and Lord Byron. 
Such productions Europeans may now agree to praise and call 
wonderful specimens of native poetic talent, but the next 
generation -will assuredly reject them with astonishment that 
they -were ever esteemed. All this, so far from enlarging the 
ideas, is the most effectual means of cramping the intellect and 
keeping it in perpetual trammels. 

I now come to that jiart of the Minute which more especially 
applies to myself ; and to prevent all misapprehension and ap- 
pearance of self-contradiction, shall here endeavour to state 
clearly my opinion of Oriental literature, and the uses to which 
it may be applied. 

The first part of my literarj" creed, then, is this. Without 
denying that occasional scintillations of genius appear in the 
poetry and romances of the East, still I hold that they are 
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greatly inferior to those of the West, and I also hold that 
Eastern sciences bear scarcely more proportion to those of 
Europe, than the first lispings of an infant to the ratiocinations 
of a man. 

If it then he inquired, what is gained by the study of 
Oriental literature ? the answer divides itself into two parts : 
first, the speculative; next, the practical. The specula- 
tive advantages are those ivhich a person of a contempla- 
tive and inquiring turn of mind derives from that most 
delightful of all purely mental pleasures, an increase of 
knowledge. In the present case the student of the Oriental 
languages enlarges his views as to the structure of language, 
the history and antiquities of nations, the sentiments of 
mankind in different ages and under different circumstances. 
As long as human nature is ivhat it is, these subjects will 
continue to be interesting ; and he who attempts to blot 
them out from our view, so far from improving, does what 
he can to degrade and dishonour, our species. 

Besides this, though Oriental science is very inferior, I am 
by no means disposed to admit that it is worth nothing at 
all ; man}" valuable hints may be gained from the labours of 
our predecessors, and many useful lessons learnt from their 
nustakes. The history of science is in many cases almost as 
useful as science itself. “There is no part of history so gene- 
rally useful as that which relates to the progress of the human 
mind, the gradual improvement of reason, the successive ad- 
vantages of science, the vicissitudes of learning and ignorance, 
which are the light and darkness of thinking beings, the extinc- 
tion and resuscitation of arts, and the revolutions of the 
intellectual world.” — Rasselas, chap. .SO. 

All this must be lost, if we be determined to blot out from 
the world every vestige of ancient science, and monument of 
ancient learning. 

But the practical and great use of studying the Eastern 
languages is to communicate with, and to instruct, the inhabi- 
tants of the East. It is not w'hat we find, but what we are to 
transfuse into these languages, that is valuable ; and it may 
be regarded as axiomatical in native education, that European 
kiioirleilije cannot he extenslcdi/ dllfused among the natives 
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vf the East, unless it be tmnslated htto, and taught in their 
native tongues, and that their vernacular dialects cannot be 
understood thoroughly, nor ^ised %vith propriety, ivithout a 
knowledge of their learned^ languages. That instances may 
he given of a few particularly clever individuals, such as the late 
lamented Eammohun Boy, who, with good opportunities, have 
acquired a considerable or even very perfect knowledge of 
English, and used it as a means of acquiring information, is 
not to be denied ; but such rare exceptions take away nothing 
from the truth of the general rule. 

I shall make little reply to what is hinted of my aspirations 
after European reputation and a Professor’s chair. Neither of 
these objects would be dishonourable if I had them in view, 
but it is not usual, I believe, nowadays, to support a literary 
discussion by the imputation of what are supposed to be im- 
proper motives to an opponent. Such imputations are, no 
doubt, always easy, but experience proves that little is gained 
by this mode of argumentation. Upon this head, however, it 
is, if necessary, easy to clear myself : a twelvemonth ago un- 
doubtedly I did cherish the idea that after an absence of 
twenty-five years I might return to my native coimtry, and 
then make what honest efforts were in my power to remain. 
Recent events have effectually cut off this prospect, and 
there is little likelihood that I shall ever have the power of 
interrupting the canvass of any candidate for the chairs to 
which Mr. Trevelyan alludes. 

It is not easy to understand the sense in which Mr. Tre- 
velyan so repeatedly asserts that Persian is a dead language 
in India. If that be a dead language the words of which are 
in every one’s mouth, and in which a vast proportion of li- 
terary composition, periodical publication, and epistolary 
correspondence is carried on, and which almost all ranks 
above the very lowest speak and understand, then, no doubt, 
Persian may be ranked as such, but on no other terms. I 
will venture to say that for one native letter written in the 
Rekhtu, which we call Hindostanee, there are at least fifty 
written in Persian, containing a large proportion of Arabic.* 

* One can scarcely suppose the editors of native newspapers so blind 
to their own interest as to publish in a dead unintelligible language; yet 
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According to Mr. Trevelyan’s views, English and Hindo- 
stanee are “ to go on together till they meet in a common lan- 
guage.” Without inquiring too curiously what is meant by 
two languages going on together, the result is supposed to be 
that a new language is to be formed out of English, Bengalee, 
Hiiidee, &c., in the same manner as English itself was formed 
out of the various European dialects, or Spanish out of Latin, 
Gothic, and Arabic. I do not say that in the various combi- 
nations of mundane affairs such an event is not possible, but 
it appears to me nearly as improbable as any can well be. 
Admitting, however, that it actually does take place, still 
little advantage will be gained unless the whole inhabitants 
of the British empire can be prevailed on to unlearn their 
present language, and to learn Hindostanee in exactly the 
same proportion as Hindostanees learn English. Without 
this the languages must still remain distinct, and the speakers 
unintelligible to each other. The transposition even of thou- 
sands, perhaps tens of thousands of words, from one language 
to another, is not enough to render it intelligible. Thousands 
of words are common to French and Italian, to English and 
German, yet a Frenchman will not understand an Italian, 
nor an Englishman a German ; and by Mr. Trevelyan’s ac- 
cormt, Arabic and Persian are unintelligible in Hindostan, 
though tens of thoiusands of their words are used in the 
common language. 

This result, however, Mr. Trevelyan allows is not to take 
place “ till after successive generations.’’ “NMiat are we to do 
in the meantime ? Are we to sit idle till, perhaps after 
Herschel shall have performed some centuries of revolutions, 
this amalgamation of languages actually takes place. Miss 


all the Mohammedan newspapers are invariably in Persian, mixed with 
a very large quantity of Arabic. What would be thought of a project 
at home for publishing a newspaper in Latin or Greek? yet this is \\''hat 
die native editors, by Mr. Trevelyan’s account and to use his expression 
are besotted enough to do here. To accumulate authorities in proof of 
the common use of Persian by the inhabitants of India is, in fact like 
accumulating them to prove that they commonly use rice for their’food 
or cotton for their clothes I may however, mention just one more. 
The pupils of the Native Medical rnstitution,_persons certainly of no 
verv high educat.on,-keep a case-book of the symptoms and treatment 
of the sick on the establishment. The language of this is left entirely to 
tlieir own choice, and they uniformly write in Persian. ^ 
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Martineau furnishes an answer in hex' last publication — 
“Nature is slow in her workings; and since the life of man 
is short, his business is to work with her, not to wait for her.” 
— Homes Abroad. 

So it is here ; we are not to wait for new languages that 
may possibly spring up, — it is oim business to make use of 
those at present existing. 

I shall not undertake to defend the licentiousness of Sans- 
krit literature, except to observe that it is a fault unfortu- 
nately common to it with the literature of many other nations, 
which it is rather a violent remedy to propose curing by ab- 
solutely abolishing the Sanskrit language. These are not the 
measures by which morality is to he advanced : it is not the 
destruction of Sanskrit literature, hut the eradication of impm-e 
affections, at which we ought to aim, and as long as these are 
suffered to exist there will never be wanting immoral books 
in all languages. Upon Mr. Trevelyan’s principle, French 
should be strictly prohibited, as that language contains 
abundance of immoral hooks. The plan of getting rid of 
Sanskrit immorality by the destruction of the whole of Sanskrit 
literature and language, is like that said to be practised in the 
Papal dominions for the extermination of robbers : when they 
are suspected to be residents in a town, they are not them- 
selves sought out for punishment, hut orders are given for the 
destruction of the whole town altogether. 

I now come to the statements made respecting my transla- 
tions : it is true that I have translated into Arabic Hooper’s 
Anatomist’s Vade Jlecum ; that I have also translated his 
Physician’s Vade Mecum ; that I have also translated Crocker’s 
Land-Surveying (though this was not a work of my choosing, 
but that of the Committee) ; and it is also true that I have 
translated the half of the first volume of Hutton’s Course of 
Mathematics, and would have translated the whole had I been 
allowed. All this is true, and I am proud to think that it has 
been in my power, under Providence, to execute works, cer- 
tainly not dishonourable to myself, and so useful to the Ori- 
ental world, and to enrich their languages with such a valuable 
fund of knowledge. Committees may alter. Governments 
change, and Colleges decay, but a well translated book, when 
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once given to the world, can never lose its value or cease to be 
useful. 

Jkly remuneration, however, has by no means been 400 Es. 
a month : from this is to be deducted the expense of Moulu- 
vees (which were always the best in my power to procure), 
copyists, writers, books, paper, and numerous et cseteras, the 
minimum of all which was 150 Es. a month, leaving me never 
more than 250 ; and this cannot be called a very exorbitant 
sum for a labour which they only can judge of rvho have tried 
it, and by which 1 nearly ruined my health at first commenc- 
ing. 

If it be asked why no more Oordhoo or Bengalee transla- 
tions have been made, the answer is short ; because no ade- 
quate measures have been taken for the pm-pose. Xo European 
can undertake to translate without inciuring a monthly ex- 
pense of from 100 to 150 Es. for native assistants: if he 
calculates on less, he only deceives himself and deceives his 
employers. It is not natural to suppose that any one would 
make this outlay without .some prospect of remuneration. 
Where thi.s does not exist the business has been left chiefly, if 
not entirely, to native.s, who look for remimeration to the 
printing of their own works at their own presses, and the .sale 
of a certain number of copies to the Committees connected 
with native education. H^)w tran.«lations thus undertaken 
have been executed has been explained in the letters of '211, 
which need not therefore be repeated here. No one, I believe, 
ha.-< ever praised, except tho.se who have not read them. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire. Good translatiou.s, like 
everything else that is good, to be had, must be paid for. 
He who pretends to undertake gratuitously a task that requires 
.s<i much jirevious study, so many qualifications, and so much 
labour, acts like the Sirc.ar who professes him.self willing to 
.serve Ha.ster withi>ut wages, purely for the honour of doing 
so. This kind of service is too well known to be infinitely the 
dearest of all. To have good translations, the Committee 
should make up their minds a.s to the book.s which they 
require, the languages in which they want them made, and 
the remuneration they are willing to give. They .should then 
ascertain that the person who undertakes the work has a sufB- 
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cieut knowledge, first, of the science which forms the subject 
of the book ; secondly, of the language which he is to trans- 
late into; thirdly, of the principles of translation, and the art 
of adapting English books to Oriental readers ; and, lastly, they 
should require from him a moderate specimen of the manner 
in which he is to execute the work. This should be examined 
by a qualified Committee, who should be reciuested to give 
their opinion unbiassedly after an actual perusal of the spe- 
cimen and comparison of it with the original ; it being under- 
stood that they are to have full liberty of speech, and that the 
opinions of the individual members are to be confidential and 
not liable to be published to the world icithout their consent. 
These restrictions would no doubt diminish the quantity of 
Bengalee and Oordhoo translations with which the Calcutta 
presses now groan, but most assuredly the}' u ould greatly im- 
prove the quality. 

As my notions respecting the principles on which an Oriental 
Dictionary should be compiled are (as Mr. Treveljan justly 
remarks) identical with those of vT,* it woidd be needless to 
repeat them here, and I shall make no further observation on 
Mr. Thompson’s book except that, without the least wish to 
derogate from its merits, I cannot think it (as Mr. Trevelyan 
seems to do) sufficient for the use of the natives. In my 
opinion, the labour of a whole life of the profoundest study 
would scarcely suffice, and might be well employed in such an 
undertaking ; and I shall assert, even at the risk of the impu- 
tation of whatever motives my readers may choose, that idj 
measure could be more creditable to Government nor more 
useful in itself, than the employment of a body of well <piali- 
fied men in the compilation of such a work, f To expect a 


* This T is not Gei-niati, as Mr. Trevelyan supposes, hut black letter, 
or Old English. There is not. probably, a real Geiinan T in any of the 
Calcutta printinjj-presses, and 1 am not therefore able to exhibit the 
difference ; but there are still some books extant printed in the barbarous 
hieroglyphics of that language, and, if Mr. Trevelyan will take the trouble 
of looking into any of them, he will see the true figure of a therman T. 

f I need not on this occasion mention the national dictionaries com- 
piled in Italy, I ranee, and Spiain, as instances in which Governments 
have not thought works of this kind unworthy of their notice. Barbarous 
as ive may think the Chinese to be, and perhajis as they are, it is certain 
they have shown themselves no barbarians in this rc-pect, having long 
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private individual to undertake this is quite absurd : he would 
ruin his fortune and health before getting through the first 
letter. 

I may here notice a publication of this kind that does in- 
deed deserve commendation, that is the Murathee and Eng- 
lish Dictionary by Captain Molesworth and Lieutenants T. 
and Gr. Candy, lately published at Bombay. A perusal of 
the 16th and 17th pages of its preface will give some idea of 
the labour which these gentlemen have gone through so 
successfully and so meritoriously. 

To conclude this long discussion ; a good translation of the 
circle of the sciences into Arabic and Sanskrit would be a 
boon of inestimable value to the Oriental world, and, till we 
have accomplished it, all our other efforts in native edu- 
cation will be maimed and imperfect. With whatever honour, 
to use Mr. Trevelyan’s expression, the name of Lord William 
Bentinck may descend to posterity, I shall venture to assert 
that these honours would suffer no diminution, were it re- 
corded that his administration had presented the natives 
with the key to the unboimded treasury of knowledge in the 
shape of this compilation, and widened the intercourse be- 
tween the Eastern and Western worlds, by the formation of 
a scientific system of the philology of their respective lan- 
guages. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN TYTLER, 

Member of the Committee of the School- 
Book Society for the examination of 
works in the Mohammedan languages, 

P. S. — Since writing the above I have seen in your paper of 
the 8th instant Mr. Trevelyan’s observations on Mr. Prinsep’s 

been in possession of tbe Imperial Dictionary of their Ianffua<»e, of which 
as a national work, it appears from the accounts of it, tliey n?ay iustly be 
proud. In all probability the great Arabic Dictionary of the Qaumoon 
was compiled under the auspices of the well-known Timoor or his rival 
llajazet. I he Indian Government would not be dis-uaced by imitatino- 
these barbarians. ° ° 
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second minute. It may be as well to make a few remarks on 
these, to avoid having to write on the subject again. 

One of the first of IMr. Trevelyan’s ohservations is, that 
“ we have to construct a literature for Upper India from the 
beginning.” This matter, I confess, appears to me in a differ- 
ent light. It is not our business to construct a literature, but 
to assist and encourage the natives to construct one for 
themselves, — and this can only be done by the cultivation of 
their own language. A national literature made by foreigners 
in a foreign language is a contradiction in terms ; Enghsh, I 
admit, ought to be an object in native education, but a 
national literature they must construct for themselves in 
their own languages. 

I think Mr. Trevelyan should make further inquiries before 
speaking contemptuously either of the medicine of Hippocrates 
or the logic of Aristotle. If he does, he will perhaps find that 
the medicine of Hippocrates is a very different thing from 
that with which he seems to confound it, — the physiological 
theories of Gralen. How'ever low we may value the latter, the 
former will lose its value among medical men only when the 
human constitution shall cease to be what it is. The Madrasah 
w^ould have little to fear from its critics could they accuse it 
of nothing worse than the study of the medicine of Hippo- 
crates. I shall not pretend to be very profoundly versed in 
Aristotle’s logic, but suspect Mr. Trevelyan has not distin- 
guished between the art of syllogistic reasoning, as invented 
by that philosopher, and the useless subtleties added to it by 
his commentators. Had he done so, he might perhaps have 
agreed in the opinion expressed by Fielding’s Dr. Harrison, 
“ that Aristotle was not so great a blockhead as many persons 
think who have never read him.” 

Mr. Trevelyan informs us that the Delhi College youths 
cannot learn tivo foreign languages * ; and therefore of the 


* This is no very high compliment to the Delhi College, and it would 
have perhaps been better had Mr. Trevelyan (to use an expressive 
Scotch phrase) “ keepit his thoomb upon it.” Boys at a common school 
at home learn Latin, Greek, and French, and they find no difficulty in 
adding to these, when required, Italian or German. Both French and 
Italian are, as a matter of course, learnt by every young girl of tolerable 
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two he recommends English instead of Persian. I have 
already examined in what sense Persian can he called a foreign 
language in India^ and shall therefore add only, that even 
supposing (though by no means allowing) that Persian is 
foreign, still Mr. Trevelyan’s conclusion cannot he allowed 
without the most violent strain upon the meaning of that 
word. Strictly speaking, French and Chinese are both foreign 
languages in England, hut can it he maintained that they are 
both equally foreign and equally difficult to acquire, and 
that an English schoolboy will find it equally easy to master 
either ? A little trial would show that while a few months’ 
study will make him a very respectable French scholar, the 
labour of half his life might be hardly sufficient to gain even 
a moderate acquaintance with Chinese. So it is with Persian 
and English here; a twelvemonth will be enough to enable 
a native to gain a very serviceable knowledge of the former, 
— eight or ten years vdll give but a broken and imperfect 
acquaintance with the latter. The one already composes 
three fourths of their vernacular tongue, and its idioms and 
trains of metaphor are those to which they are accustomed ; 
the other has not the slightest association with any of their 
idea.s, 

I cannot see any mistake in Mr. Prinsep supposing “ that 
Persian is essential to the business of the lives of the rising 
generation.” Admitting the case to be as Mr. Trevelyan 
states, that “ the only reason why English does not at once 
take the place of Persian in the Courts of Justice and other 
offices of Government is because a sufficient number of 
persons qualified in the English language are not at present 
procurable,” (though this be evidently a petitio principii,) 
still it is certain that Courts of Justice and Government 
Offices are by no means the greatest, and by no means the 
most important, part of human affairs. Hundreds of thousands 
and millions pass their lives very happily without any inter- 
course with either. Could the mass of private correspondence 
and private transactions be collected, the records of Govern- 

education. Fay, liowever shocking Mr. Trevelyan may think it, I have 
heard of some young ladies actually learning Latin besides, and helpint' 
their younger brothers to make their quotas of hex- and pentameters " 
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ment and of Courts of Justice, voluminous as they may appear, 
would shrink before it into insignificance. All this among 
the Mohammedans, and a large proportion among the Hindoos, 
is carried on in Persian, without a knowledge of which a 
native at all above the lowest ranks must be quite helpless. 
Limited as my transactions ai-e, I yet could manage to furnish 
Mr. Trevelyan with a large drawer full of letters and arzees 
on all sorts of subjects, of not more than three years old, 
written in Persian by choice from persons who know that I 
am equally ready to receive them whatever may be their 
language or character. There may be two or three Hindoo- 
stanee pieces in the collection, but so few as not to be worth 
mentioning ; and even these are so fidl of Persian words and 
phrases, that the difference between the two languages is more 
nominal than real. 

As to the word Kugur, there is no doubt that it might be 
written and pronounced in all the ways Mr. Trevelyan points 
out, just as our village might be written vallage, villuge, 
vollige, vulloge, and a dozen others. The only abatement is, 
that in Oriental characters it never is written or pronounced 
in any way but one, and that no native will hesitate for a 
moment in giving to it one invariable pronunciation, whereas 
its Eoman representative actually is subject to all the ca- 
pricious variations of spelling and pronunciation which Mr. 
Prinsep represents. 

Of the general run of the Bengalee translations which issue 
in such numbers from the Calcutta press, I have given my 
opinion in two or three places, and need not repeat it here. 
I shall therefore only say that I think they should be read 
before they are printed ; or if this be too hard a condition, at 
any rate before they are 'praised. 

In spite of all that is written and said on the subject, it is 
lamentable to find the public in general still so ignorant of 
the real state of native education. A writer in the Literary 
Gazette of February 15th, 1834, in describing the want of 
adequate editors to Oriental books, seriously informs us that 
“ the Hindoo College is rapidly bringing forward scholars who 
will unite a critical knowledge of their own languao-e to a very 
considerable skill in tho.se of Europe.” Had the writer of 
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this article inquired, he would have found that the scholars 
of the Hindoo College learn no Sanskrit, and are unable even 
to read its alphabet. So far from having a critical skill in 
Bengalee, they declare they know nothing of its grammar, 
and don’t understand the language so well as English. It is 
not very likely, therefore, they vdll ever give the important 
assistance to philologists, which the writer of the article appears 
to think they will be able to do. 

The other parts of Mr. Trevelyan’s minute have been 
answered in the course of the present long letter. I shall 
therefore here take leave of the discussion, and trust he will 
pardon me for doing so, in a line and a half of a dead, 
barbarous, and unintelligible language: — 

s')^dpov Ss fioi ecrriv 

Avtis apt^ijKcos slpTjfisva fivdoXoysvsiv, 


( 9 .) 

THE EET, A. DUFF ON THE POSSIBILITY, PEACTICABILITY, AND 
EXPEDIENCY OF SUBSTITUTING THE ROMAN IN PLACE OF THE 
INDIAN ALPHABETS. 

{A paper in favour of Mr. Trevelyaris scheme : extracted from the 
Calcbita Christian Observer for April, 1834.) 

The discussion respecting the substitution of the Eoman in 
place of the Indian Alphabets has recently been revived, in 
consequence of the publication of Mr. Trevelyan’s Minute on 
the proceedings of Education Committees in Calcutta. Mr. 
Trevelyan advocated the substitution : Dr. Tytler opposed it. 
The Minute of the former is the exposure and appeal of a 
sweeping reformer and ardent philanthropist: the rejoinder 
of the latter, with the exception of a few awkward attempts 
at sarcasm, is the production of a sober-minded gentleman 
and accomplished scholar. 

It is not my present intention to follow the remarks of either 
of these. Long before the recent discussion arose, the subject 
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in dispute was forcibly brought home to my own mind, in 
connexion with various plans for the amelioration of the 
people of India. And the result of my own inquiries was a 
decided conviction in favour of the views that have been so 
ably propounded by Mr. Trevel3'an. 

The subject I conceive to be one of far greater importance, 
in the present stage of native improvement, than most people 
are willing to admit, or rather than those who have not made 
it an object of study are capable of comprehending. On this 
account, I should rejoice to see the whole question traced in 
all its bearings, - — to see it agitated in the public press, and 
presented in every possible form to the public mind. With 
the view of adding my mite to the general cause, I shall now 
furnish a few facts, and offer a few cursory observations. 

I. Is the proposed substitution possible? 

One party replies, yes; and another, no. Those who 
answer in the negative dwell chiefly on the circumstance that 
in the Oriental languages there are peculiar sounds, i. e. 
sounds unlihe any which occur in the languages of the West. 
How, then, ask they triumphantly, can these sounds be re- 
presented by Eoman characters? Now', it must be owmed 
that if these characters were of the nature of pictorial delinea- 
tions, like the Mexican paintings now to be found in the 
Bodleian library; or of the nature of expressive symbols, 
similar to the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; or of the nature of 
verb d representations, like the encyclopaedic letters of China; 
it would not be easy to divert them into iievj channels. 
But the case appears totally different when W'e find that 
alphabetical characters, like the Eoman, are merely aibitrary 
or conventional signs of sounds ; i. e. any character, bearing 
as it does no resemblance to the sound itself, may become the 
sign of any sound. All that is required is, that there be a 
mutual understanding amongst those that employ' a letter of 
any figure, as to the sound which such letter is intended to 
represent. 

Since then all letters are, or ought to be, the arbitrary signs 
of certain elementary sounds, and since in all languages 
the greater part of the elementary sounds are the same, it 
follows that the greater part of the alphabetic letters of any 

F 
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language may be directly represented by Eoman characters. 
Next, as to 'peculiar sounds, it may often be found, as in the 
Indian languages, that they are not radically diverse from all 
that find a place in the languages of the West. That which 
is said to be peculiar in the former, may he only some par- 
ticular modification of an elemental sound that enters essen- 
tially into the latter. The difference, instead of being a radical 
one, may he only a difference in the tone, time, or mode of 
enunciating the same elementary sound. In this case, the 
Eoman character, with some mark above or below it, would, 
if agi’eed on by mutual consent, sufficiently distinguish the 
peculiarity. 

This was the deliberate opinion of Sir William Jones ; and 
as his authority ought to weigh much with even the pro- 
foundest Orientalists, I shall here quote his words. “ By the 
help," says he, “ of the diacritical marhs used by the French, 
with a fete of those adopted in our oivn treatises on fluxions, 
we may apply our present alphabet so happily to the nota- 
tions of edl Asiatic languayes, as to equal the Deva Kayari 
itself in precision and clearness ; and so regularly, that any 
one vjho knew the origitud letters might rapndly and un- 
erringly transpose into them all the proper names, ap- 
pellatices, or cited pxissages, occurring in tracts of Asiatic 
litercdure." 

So positive and unhesitating an opinion, delivered by such 
a man, may be reckoned decisive of this part of the subject. 
But, if any lingering doubt still remain as to the possibility 
of representing all jjeculiar sounds by means of Eoman letters 
with diacritical marks, there is still the expedient of effecting 
this end by particular cornbi nations of letters. Without re- 
verting to the excessive simplification of Wachter, who main- 
tains that ten distinct characters would suffice to express all 
the elementary sounds that belong to the human organs ; or to 
the more moderate opinion of Harris, who declar-es that “ to 
about twenty plain elementary sounds we owe that variety of 
articulate voices w'hich have been sufficient to explain the 
sentiments of such an innumerable multitude of all the past 
and present generations of men;’’ let us adopt what some 
woidd reckon the still more reasonable conclusion of Bishop 
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Wilkins, that 34 separate characters would be requisite for the 
purpose, and what follows ? That the Eoman alphabet, being 
both defective and redundant, could never be made to express 
the sounds not 'peculiar to it ? No such thing. Let anyone 
consult the Bishop’s alphabetic table, and, if not satisfied 
with the extension of Eoman letters with diacritical marks to 
denote all peculiar sounds, he cannot fail to be convinced 
that the object can be fully and satisfactorily accomplished 
by an appropriate combination of two of the existing letters. 

It is a mere fallacy to talk of the inadequacy of simple 
Eoman letters to express certain peculiar sounds. No one 
has said that, barely and nakedly by themselves, unaccom- 
panied by any mark or uncompounded, they can. What has 
been alleged is, that the majority of Indian letters can be 
represented directbj by corresponding Eoman characters, and 
that the remainder can be adequately represented by Eoman 
characters with diacritical marks, or Eoman characters suitably 
combined. 

And after what has now been advanced may I not fairly 
conclude that such representation is in all respects pos- 
sible ? 

II. Admitting the possibility of substituting Eoman cha- 
racters, under certain prescribed conditions, in place of all 
the Indian letters, the next question is, can such sub.stitution 
be held to be practicable'! 

Those who regard it as impracticable generally ask in a 
tone of defiance. Has such a thing ever been done ? has such 
a thing been known or heard of? 

Now, I may surely assert that, though we could not appeal 
to a single example in the history of the past, this would be 
a sorry argument. While I hold the maxim to be a sound 
one, that “ what man has done, man may do again,” I 
must hold it to be at once unsound and injm-ious to lay down 
the principle that “what man has not done, man cannot do.” 
And yet this is the principle on which, in the jiresent instance, 
much of the opposition on the score of impracticability rests. 
The argument put in plain terms amounts to this : 1st, “ No 
people ever employed the characters of a foreign language to 
express the ordinary and extraordinary sounds of their own : 
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therefore, the attempt to accomplish this is not practicable.” 
2nd, “No person ever substituted the appropriate characters 
of another language in place of those peculiar to .their own : 
therefore, the attempt to accomplish this is not practicable.” 
This is palpably very bad reasoning, since, if allowed to be 
vahd, it would lay an arrest on all possible improvement. 
Applied to the inventor of the steam-engine, it would stand 
thus : “ No people ever made use of steam as an impulsive 
force; therefore, the attempt to do so is not practicable.” 
And so of every other invention in art, and every discovery 
in science. In all these cases, and in all alike, would not 
the proper course of procedure be : “ Is the thing in itself 
possible? is it, as to its object, desirable? If so, let us make 
it practicable.” 

But we have conceded too much to our opponents. Past 
history is not wholly a blank in respect of examples. And as 
facts seem to weigh with them more than arguments, or abs- 
tract possibility and desirableness, I shall indulge them with 
a few statements of facts. 

First. As to the employment of letters of one language 
to express the peculiar sounds of another. 

The language of the Tongan Islands has various peculiar 
sounds, and yet these have been successfully represented by 
a judicious application of the Eoman letters. 

The old Celtic or Gaelic language, which is nearly the 
same as the old Irish, and is still spoken universally in the 
Highlands of Scotland, has several peculiar sounds, i. e. 
sounds to which there are none perfectly similar either in the 
English, or in any other of the European languages, and 
yet these sounds have been successfully expressed by Poman 
letters. No diacritical marks have been used. Only 18 of 
the Eoman letters have been selected, and by a skilful em- 
ployment of these, not only the common, but all the peculiar, 
sounds in the language have been represented in a way that 
is perfectly intelligible to eveiy Highlander. 

Ought not these facts to demolish the bugbear of impracti- 
cability on this head? 

Second. As to the national substitution of one set of cha- 
racters in place of another widely dissimilar in form. 
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In Europe, these substitutions have been notoriously fre- 
quent from the earliest ages. 

Before the conquest of Graul by Ciesar, the old Gaulish 
letters, ■which some'vvhat resemble the Gothic, were alone used 
in that country. After the subjection of the Gauls to the 
Eoman yoke, the letters of the conquerors, though extremely 
dissimilar, were universally introduced, and substituted in 
place of their own. Towards the close of the 6th century, 
the Eoman Gallic letters were again changed by the Francs 
into what was called the Franco-Gallic, or Merovingian. 
This was succeeded, a few centuries afterwards, by the German 
mode of writing, which had been improved by Charlemagne. 
In the 12th and 13th centuries, the modern Gothic, the most 
diversified, complicated, and barbarous of all alphabets, sup- 
planted the German letters. And at the time of the Eefor- 
mation, the Eoman once more usurped the place of the 
existing alphabet, and has ever since maintained its ground. 

In England the changes were not less numerous. At one 
time the German mode of writing prevailed ; at another, the 
Saxon ; at another, the modern Gothic, &c. ; and finally the 
Eoman. 

In different parts of Ireland and Scotland similar dialects 
of the old Celtic language have been spoken for at least 
18 centuries. There were peculiar letters, of a form distinct 
from that of other alphabets, to express all the elementary 
sounds of this ancient language. These letters, having been 
used chiefly by the Irish Celts, are commonly known under 
the designation of the “ old Irish character.” Now, when, 
about a century ago, great efforts began to be made to 
improve the condition of the Scottish Celts, the alphabet that 
contained appropriate letters to express the ordinary and 
peculiar sounds of their language was set aside, and the 
Eoman notation of letters universally adopted. And in that 
character have all works ever since, without one single ex- 
ception, been printed. 

Whether the practice be as yet uniform I cannot tell, but 
I have also seen translations of the Bible and the confession 
of faith into the Irish dialect, published in the Eoman cha- 
racter. 

i 3 
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In Spain, during the earliest period of its history, letters 
were used somewhat similar to the Greek. After the Komans 
became lords paramount of the soil, they introduced the 
general use of their own letters. When the country was 
overrun by the Visigoths, they abolished the Eoman and 
substituted their mvn very different form of writing. In the 
11th century, by the decree of a synod held at Leon, the 
alphabet of the Visigoths was superseded by the restoration 
of the Eoman characters. 

In Italy, from the vicissitude of its fortunes, the mode of 
writing was often changed. At one time the Lombardic 
mode of writing entirely set aside the use of the Eoman 
letters, being adopted even in the Bulls of the Popes ; at 
another, the modern Gothic, &c. 

Though in most of these cases the forms of the letters were 
as widely different as can well be imagined, it may still be 
objected, however absurdly, that they all belong to the 
languages of the West. Of the people of the East, their 
languages, manners, customs, &c., unchangeableness has been 
predicated ! 

In removing even this cavil, the following facts may be of 
some service : 

Who more tenacious of everything Jewish, than the 
descendants of Abraham ? And yet it is generally allowed 
that the old Hebrew character, now known under the name 
of the Samaritan, was abandoned during the time of the 
Babylonish captivity, and that the Chaldaic form, which is 
vastly different, was substituted in its place, and has been 
ever since retained. 

Originally the Arabic alphabet, as asserted in the learned 
Dr. Hales’ Analysis of Chronology, was the same as the Syriac, 
which differs as much from the modern Arabic alphabet as 
it does from the Chaldaic and old Hebrew. This total change 
in the order and form of the Arabic letters took place about 
the commencement of the Mohammedan era. 

The old Persian or Zend, which is said by Jones to approach 
to perfection, was superseded by the Arabic alphabet, which 
has been adopted by all nations that have embraced the reli- 
gion of Jlohammed. 
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But, what some may think still more to the purpose, has 
not the Persian character been often practically employed in 
representing Indian words, particularly in the Upper and 
Western Provinces ? And, vice versa, has not the Nagari 
character been employed in expressing Persian and Arabic 
terms ? The Oordoo, which is a compound of Persian and 
Indian words, has been represented indifferently by Persian 
or Nagari letters. And if so, why not this and other Eastern 
languages by the Eoman?* 

Bather, if so many and such radical substitutions of one 
form of letters for another totally dissimilar have actually 
taken place in the West and in the East, does not the voice 
of history loudly and emphatically protest against the baseless 
notion, that to substitute the Eoman in place of the Indian 
letters is impracticable ? Does not the testimony of ex- 
perience, as it rolls along different ages and different countries 
of the world, perfectly demonstrate that such substitution 
is, and must be pronounced to be, in every point of view 
practicable ? 

III. On the supposition of the possibility and practicability 
of the proposed change, is it expedient to substitute the Eoman 
in place of the Indian letters ? 

Those who oppose the expediency of the substitution often 
argue thus: “Look at the English orthography; Jones him- 
self pronounces it to be disgracefully, and almost ridiculously. 


* I have been told by a friend. \vln> has derived his information direct 
from M. Alexander Csoma de Koros, the celebrated Hungarian who has 
thrown so much light on the language and literature of Thibet, that the 
general structure of the Hungarian language is so very unlike the parent 
stock of any of the dialects of the West, and so exactly like the Sanskrit, 
that he doubts not the Hungarian and Sanskrit are essentially connected 
as to their original source, if not as Primitive and Derivative. And this 
conclusion, deduced from the striking similarity of structure, is greatly 
confirmed by the equally striking similarity in the' names of the most 
common objects. M. Kdriis is of opinion that the Huns had undoubtedly 
an original alphabetic character of their own when they first invaded 
Europe, and that it was retained by them till their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, when they adopted the Homan character. 

If this be the case, and the peculiar philological attainments of M. K. 
render his opinion worthy of the highest possible respect, what a remark- 
able corroboration does it afford of all that has now been advanced ! A 
language possessing originally a peculiar alphabetic character of its own 
— and what is more, a language radically Indian in its structure and 
terms — has for ages been successfully represented by Homan characters ? 
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imperfect: look, on tlie other hand, at the Indian ortho 
graphy; its precision, clearness, and regularity cannot well 
be surpassed : — would it not then be most inexpedient to 
disturb the beauteous order of the latter, by introducing the 
irregularities of the former ? And this sort of reasoning is 
backed by what some account a few good jokes and pithy 
sarcasms at the expense of our poor English orthography. 
But it will not do to pass off this subject by mere ortho- 
graphical jokes and sarcasms. There is a radical fallacy in 
the reasoning of these gentlemen. They suppose that we 
really wish to introduce the absurd anomalies of English 
orthogi-aphy into the East, and without this supposition their 
argument is good for nothing. Now this supposition is a 
most barefaced assumption. It cannot he conceded, because 
it is not true. We do not wish to see the anomalies of English 
orthography incorporated with the languages of the East. 
Neither do we wish to see superfluous Koman characters 
employed. If, in the East, one alphabetic letter uniformly 
represents one elementary sound, let the Roman letter substi- 
tuted in its pAace be invariably appropriated to the expres- 
sion of that sound. This is what we propose: and, in this 
way, I should like to know where a corner can be found for 
a single anomal}^ ; or how the greatest possible clearness, 
precision, and regularity may not be attained. In this 
view of the case, the potent arguments of our learned Ori- 
entalists must fall with deadly effect on their cnvn false 
premises. 

If then the reasons usually urged against the expediency 
of the substitution be utterly groundless, let us now state a 
few reasons in favour of it. 

1. The substitution is expedient, because thereby we should 
obtain an alphabet more perfect than any of our Eastern 
alphabets, more perfect even than the Deva Nagari. 

This may startle the idolisers of Sanskrit ; but, nevertheless, 
it can be proved to be true. What are the requisites of a per- 
fect alphabet ? Without specifying the whole, I may remark 
that, by the common consent of the soundest philologists, the 
following are of the number: — As every separate elementary 
sound ought to have a separate character to express it, so 
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none but separate elementary sounds ought to have separate 
characters. Elementary sounds, radically the same, but 
differing somewhat in the tone, time, or mode of enunciation, 
ought not to have representative characters wholly different 
in form. 

Now, in both these respects, the Deva Nagari is exceedingly 
imperfect. 

Consonant sounds, such as the two ds and the two ts marked 
by Jones d and d\ t and f, though radically the same, and 
differing in the tone of pronunciation, are represented by 
characters totally different. 

Vowel sounds, such as the long and shoit a, the long and 
short i, &c., which of course differ only in the time of their 
pronunciation, are expressed by separate characters. 

Sounds not elementary, i. e. compound sounds, which ought 
surely to be expressed by a combination of the elemental or 
simple sounds that compose them, are represented by separate 
letters. Of this description are all the aspirated letters, 
which form so large a proportion of the Deva Nagari and 
other Indian alphabets. Who can say that this is not a very 
unnecessaj-y multiplication of alphabetic characters? How 
vastly more rational and philosophical the simple expedient 
of having one clear mark, or letter, for the aspiration, which 
could be applied to all vowels and all consonants. This is 
the expedient, not less admirable in theory than convenient in 
practice, which has been resorted to in the European alphabets. 
And, if after this truly philosophical model the Sanskrit and 
other Indian alphabets were framed anew, we should at once 
get rid of a great number of very superfluous characters. 

2. It follows from this that the proposed substitution is ex- 
pedient, because, by rendering the Indian alphabets more 
perfect, and thereby getting quit of many tvholly useless 
letters, the complexity which at present characterises these 
alphabets would be greatly diminished, and the progress of 
every lecerner in the same degree facilitated. 

3. The substitution is expedient, as it would remove one 
grand impediment to the free reciprocation of sentiment and 
feeling among the millions of Hindoostan. 

To illustrate this, let me revert to an example. If a book 
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in Latin, English, French, Spanish, and Italian were presented 
even to an unlearned Englishman, in the Roman character, 
he would readily perceive that numberless words, and roots of 
words, were the same in all ; and would conclude that the 
study of one, two, or more of these might be a comparatively 
easy task, in consequence of this palpable radical similarity. 
But were the book presented in Roman, Modern Gothic, Old 
Gaulish Visigothic, and Lombardic characters, he could 
scarcely be persuaded that under forms so wholly different 
there could lurk any similarity at all. And the study would 
be regarded a forbidding, difficult, if not a hopeless one. So 
actually stands the case in India ; the number of dialects is 
immense : and each dialect must have letters of a different 
figure. Let then a specimen of each be presented to an un- 
learned Hindoo : what must be his conclusion ? What can 
it be, except that his country abounds with totally different 
konguages? And, if so, the attempt to hold any communica- 
tion with natives not of his own province must be abandoned 
as hopeless. Now, were the whole presented in the same 
character, it would be seen and felt that the natives are not 
divided into so many sections of foreigners to each other, 
that they have all fundamentally the same language, and 
that without much difficulty a community of interest and a 
beneficial reciprocation of thought might be effected to an 
extent at present unknown, and, from the repulsive aspect of 
so many written characters, deemed utterly impracticable. 

4. It is expedient, as it would tend mightily to encourage 
the study of the English language. 

In the present state of things this is a matter of paramount 
importance. Of all earthly boons, the bestowment on a 
native of a sound English education is beyond all question 
the highest and the noblest. It is by the quickening impulse 
of the knowledge to be derived through the medium of Eng- 
lish that we are to expect the first awakening of the national 
mind from its present lethargy. Now, by the universal intro- 
duction of Roman characters, every Hindoo might become 
familiar with them from infancy. The study of English 
would no longer be looked upon as entirely netu, nor the 
language entirely foreign. It would appear in all respects 
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more inviting : yea, it would allure thousands to engage in it 
who are now scared away altogether from the task. 

5. It is expedient, as regards the enriching of the Indian 
languages. 

If there must be an infusion of a vast number of neiv ideas 
into the languages of the East, ere the dense mass of the 
people can be elevated in the scale of moral and intellectual 
being, there must he a corresponding number of new tems 
to express these. Now, while it is conceded that the Indian 
letters are well suited to the expression of Indian sounds and 
■words, every Orientalist must bear me testimony in saying 
that they are vemj ill adapted to the expression of sounds 
and words in foreign languages. By the adoption, therefore, 
of Eoman characters, the incorporation of new teiins, imply- 
ing an accession of ne^v ideas, may go on indefinitely, without 
any difficulty, and without any confusion. 

6. The substitution is expedient, as it would save much 
valuable time and useless trouble to hundreds, and thousands, 
and tens of thousands of our fellow-creatures. 

It cannot be doubted that soon great numbers in every 
province, from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, will be en- 
gaged in the study of English. These, of course, must 
become acquainted with the Eoman character. Besides, it 
will always be the lot of many to study more than one of the 
Indian dialects. What a prodigious saving of time and 
trouble must it then be, to multitudes in every province of 
Hindoostan, to be possessed of one common alphabet? Our 
great Orientalists, our philological giants, I know, ■svill con- 
vert this into a subject for derision or scorn, because they can 
master a new alphabet in a week: but I cannot help it. 
In spite of their thundering canons, I must be allowed to 
assert, -without fear of contradiction, that the majority of 
mankind cannot, in the course of a week, acquire the same 
facility and speed in reading and meriting a totally neiu 
set of alphabetic characters, as they enjoy in reading and 
■writing those with which they have been long familiar. No : 
such acquisition is genercdly the result, not of five or six days’ 
practice, but of at least as many months. Why, then, waste 
so much precious time upon nothing? He wffio in acquiring 
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new languages or dialects would voluntarily choose a netu 
set of letters for each, instead of adopting one already known, 
appears to me to act the part of the foolish traveller who on 
reaching every n&iv river, instead of availing himself of the 
established ferry-hoat that awaited his arrival, would prefer 
lingering on the hanks in order to construct a new one for 
himself, in which to cross to the other side. 

7. The substitution is expedient, as thereby a prodigious 
amount of expense will be saved to the community. 

It is a fact, that, from the intricacy, the complexity, of 
most of the Indian characters, it is utterly impossible to 
reduce them to so small a size as the Eoman may be, without 
rendering them altogether indistinct, or even illegible. In 
this way, twice the quantity of typal matter, twice the quantity 
of paper, and nearly twice the quantity of binding materials 
and labour, “must be lavished for nought. Now, considering 
that we have to provide books for a hundred millions of 
people, this surely is a consideration of too grave and im- 
portant a nature to be overlooked. 

On the u'hole, I coneliule from principle and not from 
prejudice, in favour of Mr. Trevelyan’s scheme. And not 
until the preceding facts are proved to he untrue, and the 
inferences unsound, shall I cease to advocate the possibility, 
the practicability, and the expediency of substituting the 
Roman instead of the Indian Alphabets. 

ALPHA. 

P. S. — To render this paper complete, a representation of 
the Nagari and Persian alphabets (the two principal ones 
used in India) in Eoman characters may be given in the next 
number of the Observer. 
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( 10 .) 

THE EET. A. DHFF’s PBOPOSAL OF A SCHEME FOR REPRESENTING 

THE DETA NA'GARI' AND PERSIAN ALPHABETS IN ROMAN 

CHARACTERS. 

{Extracted from the Calcutta Christian Observer for May, 1834.) 

It ha.s been already shown *, in a general ivay, that the 
substitution of the Roman in place of the Indian Alphabets 
is Bts possible &qA practicable, as it is unquestionably expedient. 
And it now remains to ascertain and exemplify the particular 
mode in which the substitution may be best effected. 

This is the more necessary at the present time, since dif- 
ferent methods have been proposed by different men, eminent 
for their talents, and profound as Oriental scholars ; and since 
inextricable confusion must ensue, unless those who advocate 
the contemplated change agree as to some fixed and uniform 
system of notation. 

\\Tioever wishes for information relative to the earlier at- 
tempts by Davy, Williams and Halhed to express Indian in 
Roman characters, is referred to the first volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. In the same volume is an elaborate ac- 
count of the system adopted by the celebrated Sir William 
Jones. The labours of Dr. Gilchrist in this field are very 
generally known. Foster, Carey, Shakespear, Haughton, and 
others have also lent their aid in solving the problem that 
regards the best practical method of adapting the Roman 
to the Oriental alphabets, a problem for tbe most successful 
solution of which a premium has been held out by the Asiatic 
Society of Paris. 

All of those now named have adopted and applied, with 
more or less success, certain prosodial, accentual, or algebraic 
symbols. Recently, however, Messrs. Arnot and Forbes, in 
several valuable elementary treatises published in London, 
have suggested the adoption of “ a system of writing like the 
Hindee-Persi-Arabic, to which several Oriental nations have 

* See page 66, supra: No. IV. of the Calcutta Christian Observer: 
the Courier of 2nd April : the Hurkaru and India Gazette of 3rd April : 
and the Englishman of the 4th and 5th April. 
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partly contributed, by calling in the aid of two or three of the 
European alphabets most generally known.” Hence, an 
Italian letter, a Spanish letter, a Persian letter, and Grreek 
letters have been intermixed with Eoman letters. This may 
possibly be the readiest way of conveying to self-taught 
Europeans some idea of the somul of each letter ; but as- 
suredly it is not the most comely to the sight, nor the most 
suitable in practice. 

On the whole, after the maturest consideration of the sub- 
ject, it appears beyond all dispute that Sir William Jones’s 
system, with such alterations and modifications as experience 
has suggested, is not only the simplest in itself, but the most 
convenient in practice, as well as the most susceptible of 
universal application ; and it carries with it one special re- 
commendation, that it is already familiar to every Oriental 
scholar in every part of the known world. It is therefore 
proposed to adopt and apply this system, altered and modified 
to a certain extent, to all alphabets whether of Sanskrit or 
Persian origin. 

These being the two chief som'ces of all the Indian alpha- 
bets, it is expedient primarily to represent them. For these 
being once successfully represented, all the rest will easily 
follow ; since no other Indian alphabet contains soimds 
radically dissimilar, and the few anomalies that do occur, 
will best be explained under each of the alphabets that are 
only so many branches springing from the two parent stocks. 

I. The letters of the Roman alphabet, which ma}^ be suc- 
cessfully emphjyed for the representation of the Sanskrit 
and Persian alphabets, are the following: — a, b, d, e, f, g, h, 
ij jj b, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, v, w, y, z. But these, even 
when used singly, are employed so irregidarly in English 
orthoepy, that it is absolutely necessary at the outset to fix the 
precise sound which in the proposed scheme they are intended 
invariably to express. 


Short Voivels, 

a, has uniformly one sound, and that is the shut or short a ; 
or a, as represented by lexicographers. It occurs in such 
words as America, adept, quota, &c., and must never be 
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confounded with the sound of a, in mcde, fate ; fall, all ; 
far, tar, &c. 

i, the short or shut sound, as in fit, sit, 'pin, &c. : never as in 
fine, tnite, pine, &c. 

u, the short obtuse sound: as in hull, pull, never short, as 
in hut, rut, &c. ; nor long, as in mute, pure, secure, &c. 

Simple Consonants. 

b, has its regular sound, as in hed, hell, &c. 

d, has the soft dental sound formed with the point of the 
tongue, slightly pressed on the roots of the upper teeth, 
nearly as in duke, due; or still more nearly, as the soft 
French dental d in des, &c. 

f, has its regular sound, as in fit, fix, &c, 

g, has its regular hard sound, as in got, go, &c. Never soft, 
as in gender, gentle, &c. 

h, has its regular sound, as in house, horse, &c. It is the 
letter that expresses the aspiration of any other, 

j, has its regular sound, as in jam. Join, &c. 

k, has its regular sound, as in keep, king, &c. 

l, has its regular sound, as in law, land, etc. 

m, has its regular sound, as in man, mind, etc. 

n, has its regular sound, as in nap, nay, &c. It is the nasal 
that corresponds vith the dental letters. 

p, has its regular sound, as in pot, jjan, etc. 

q, has nearly the same sound, as in quack, clique, quoit, etc. 
It has been happily described by Gilchrist as “ our k arti- 
culated by raising the root of the tongue simply towards 
the throat, which must not be in the smallest degree ruffled. 
The q may consequently be styled a deep, but liquid 
lingual letter, produced by clinking the root of the tongue 
against the throat, so as to cause a sort of nausea. The 
same sound will be recognised when pouring water in a 
particular manner from a long-necked goblet, as the liquid 
decanting may represent the lower part of the tongue act- 
ing upon the throat or neck of the vessel in question, un- 
ruffled by the water gushing from it.” 

r, has its soft sound, as in morn, scorn, &c. 

s, has its regular sound, as in sin, dusk, &c. 
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t, has the soft dental sound, formed with the point of the 
tongue, slightly pressed on the upper front teeth, neaidy 
as in tube, tunic, &c. It resembles, says Dr. Carey, the 
Yorkshire pronunciation of t in butter. It also resembles 
as nearly as possible the soft French dental t in tii, &c. 

V, has its regular sound, as in vain, vale, &c. 
w, has its regular sound, as in ivay, wet, &c. 

y, has its regular sound, as in yea, yea, &c. 

z, has its regular sound, as in zeal, zone, &c. 

The greater part of the foregoing letters may be employed 
directly, with the sounds now explained invariably annexed 
to them, to represent corresponding letters in the Sanskrit and 
Persian alphabets, thus : 

Eom. aiubdf glij ^ 1 

Sans. — IT 

9 

Pers. 1 \ i J uJ cJ ^ ■jr J 

Eom. mnp qr s twvyz 
Sans. — T ^ fl— 

Pers. ^ u V J J ^ J J ‘rf j 

In this clear, distinct, and satisfactory manner can all those 
letters that are of most frequent occurrence be directly ex- 
pressed by Eoman letters, unmarked by accents or points, and 
uncompounded. 

II. We come now to a class of letters the sounds of which, 
not being radically diverse from the fundamental sounds 
already expressed, may be accurately represented by certain 
appropriate marks. In these the difference exists chiefly either 
in the elongation of the short vowel sounds, or in a varied 
pronunciation of consonant sounds. And for the sake of 
distinction and uniformity, it is proposed to distinguish 
elongated sounds by accents placed above*, and varied sounds, 
by dots placed underneath. 

* In tlie case of e and o, which have not, like a, i, and «, any corre- 
sponding short sound among the short vowels, the accent over the letter 
is unnecessary, and is therefore omitted. 
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Long Ymvels. 

with an accent, has invariably the long broad sound, as ic 
father, ash, &c. 

e, has invanahly the long broad sound, nearly as in there, or 
as ei in neighbour, or exactly as e in the French tempete, 
fleche, &C. 

1, with an accent, invariably as long slender i, in police, or 
as ee in feel, sleep, &c. 
o, invariably long, as in note, cold, &c. 
u, with an accent, invariably the long obtuse sound, as in 
rude, rule, &c. 

Consonants with diacritic marks. 

d, with a dot below, is the hard palatal d, formed by forcibly 
striking the tongue against the palate or roof of the 
mouth ; nearly like d in didl, ladder, &c. The English 
d may be said to be somewhat softer than this Indian d, 
and somewhat harder than the Indian dental d. It, 
however, more nearly resembles the former than the latter. 
Still, as the latter occurs ten times more frequently than 
the former, it is deemed advisable to restrict the dot to 
the former ; on the principle that it is expedient to em- 
ploy diacritic marks as little as possible, 
h, with a dot below, is the common h, sounded more forcibly 
in the throat, nearly as in hay, hot, &c. 
n n n, with one, two, or three dots below, are nasals corre- 
sponding respectively to the three classes of linguals, 
palatals, and gutturals. The latter two are not often 
used, rmless compounded with another letter: and as that 
letter determines the class of the n, the dots may in such 
case be omitted. The reason there are so many nasals is 
thus distinctly explained by Haughton. “ In the Deva 
Nagari alphabet no change takes place in sound with- 
out a corresponding change in writing, in consequence ; 
as the sound of the nasal entirely depends upon the 
consonant by which it is followed, it will for this reason 
depend upon the latter, what form the nasal shall assume 
in writing. As an example, the sound of n in king is 
different from the sound of n in lent (and from the sound 
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of n in launch), and for the first the guttural n would 
he required, and for the last the lingual n (and for the 
other the palatal n), if it were desired to represent these 
words in Deva Nagari characters ; because the g of Mng 
is guttural, and the t of lent lingual ” (and the ek of 
launch, palatal). Hence n is sounded with the point of 
the tongue reverted to the palate, as n in lent ; n, “ by 
pressing the whole breadth of the tongue into the hollow 
of the palate, the tip turned downwards, and by forcing 
the sound through the nose, with the mouth open some- 
thing like gn in the French digne: ” n like the French n 
in sans, bon; or like ng in ring, sing, &c. 
s s, with one or two dots below, like s in see, sin, &c. These 
are only introduced to distinguish two Persian letters, the 
sounds of which, as used by the people of India, are in 
reality identical with that of the common s, i. e. possess 
the same phonic value. 

t, with a dot, stands exactly in the same relation to t, as d 
does to cl. It is uttered by striking the point of the 
tongue on the palate, nearly as in tub, tin, &c. 
t, with two dots, and a slight shade of difference in the 
sound, is the Persian toi, so marked to correspond with zoS, 
of the same class of letters. 

z z g, with one, two, or three dots below, are all of them 
sounded by the people of India bke z in zeal, zone, &c. 
They are here adopted merely to distinguish three Persian 
letters that differ in form, but not in sound. 

The following, then, are the letters that may be clearly re- 
presented by Koman characters, with diacritical marks : 

Eom. aeiou dhnnnsstjzzz 
«ans. Z 

Pers.* } 3 ~ Z. j 

a, with a dot below, may represent the singular vowel-con- 
sonant ^named ign, as in sign. “ It is,” says Shakespear, 

♦ The mode of using these will be explained more fully afterwards. 
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“ one of the guttural letters, being formed in the lower 
paid of the throat. Its sound has been compared to the 
voice of a calf, calling its mother, or to that of a person 
making some painful exertion.” “ This letter,” says SIi-. 
Yates in his valuable Hindustani Grammar, “ is generally 
pronounced a or i, sometimes long and sometimes short.” 
TMien short, it may fitly he expressed by a, i. "WTien long 
by a, 1 , agreeably to the notation already explained. To 
mark the distinction of these vowels from the others, a dot 
is placed below them. 

III. We next proceed to describe those letters, chiefly com- 
pound, that may most satisfactorily he represented by a 
combination of two or more Roman characters. 

Anomalous Voivels and Diphthongs. 

ri, -with a dot under it, to distinguish it from the consonant r, 
is reckoned a vowel in Sanskrit, and is pronounced, as in 
rill, rich, &c. 

n, is the same sound elongated, as in marine, or ree in reed. 
Iri, is nothing but ri with the liquid 1 placed before it, and 
pronounced simultaneously. 

In, is ri, with the liquid 1 similarly placed before it. 
ai, which is compounded of a and i, and is pronounced like 
ai in aisle, oi in oil, or ie in die, &c. — but a little 
broader. 

au, w^hich is compounded of a and u, and is pronounced like 
ou in our, oiv in oiv\. &c. — but a little broader. 

To these are commonly added ♦, or ang, a very strong nasal, 
as in gang: and ', or ah,s, silent A, generally employed as 
a final. 


Compouiul Consonants. 

There is a class of consonants which many have accounted 
simple sounds, for the expression of which there is no single 
letter in the Roman alphabet. But these have been, and 
maybe, adequately represented by an appropriate combina- 
tion of tetters. 

These letters are c, g, k, s, z, followed by h; not the 
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strong aspirating li, but h soft and subservient, i. e. li so 
modifying the sounds of c, g, k, s, z, as to aid in producing the 
peculiar sound required, thus : 

ch, is sounded invariably like ch in cheat, church, China, &c. 
gh, or Persian gh-ign, with a dot below it, to distinguish it 
from the aspirated Sanskrit g, soon to be noticed. It is a 
peculiar guttural sound, like the Northumberland r, or 
that sound which is heard when gargling the throat with 
water. 

kh, or Persian khe, with a dot below it, to distinguish it from 
the aspirated Sanskrit h. It is a guttural sound like the 
Greek as pronounced by the Scotch ; or ch in the Scotch 
word loch ; or ch in the German macht. “ It is,” says 
Gilchrist, “ the rough guttural k, pronounced in the very 
act of hawking up phlegm from the throat.” 
sh, is sounded exactly like sh in shine, shell, &c. 
sh, with a dot below it, is pronounced in the same way as sh ; 
and is so marked, because it has a distinct letter in Sans- 
krit, and, as a sibilant, belongs to the class of linguals, 
which have been similarly marked, 
zh, is sounded exactly like 5 in azure, s in ‘pleasure, or the 
French j in jour. 

There is another class of consonants compounded of single 
letters and the aspii-ate, i. e. aspirated consonants. To express 
the aspirate, the Greeks employed a small mark like an in- 
verted comma ( ‘ ). The Romans substituted h ; and this 
letter is, for various reasons, the most convenient for the 
expression of the Indian aspirates. These, by the annexation 
of h to the single consonants, may be most significantly re- 
presented. Care must be taken, however, not to pronounce 
the consonants with the aspirate as one sound, which gene- 
rally happens in the European alphabets. Each letter in the 
combination must have its sound audibly enunciated, though 
both sounds be closely united. 

b’h or bh, is b aspirated and pronounced as in Ho5-Aouse ; or, 
dropping the first syllable, b-konse. 
cb h or chh, is ch aspirated, as in churc/i-/ull ; or, dropping the 
first part, cA-/dll. 
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d’h or dh, is the dental d aspirated. 

d’h or dh, is the lingual d aspirated, as in colcZ-Ziand, or 
(Z-Aand. 

g’h or gh, is the hard g aspirated, as in do^r-Aouse, or 
g-how&Q. 

j’h or jh, is j aspirated, as soft g in coUe^e-Aall, or gre-Aall. 
k’h or kh, is k aspirated, as in milA-Aouse, or A-Aouse. 
p’h or ph, is p aspirated, as in up-Aill, or p-Aill. 
t’h or th, is the dental t aspirated. 

t’h or th, is the lingual t aspirated, as in faZ-Aen, or t-hen. 

These illustrative words are written at length, to convey, if 
possible, the notion of the consonant and the aspirate's being 
distinctly enunciated : and they are contracted, to show that, 
in the enunciation of the combined letters, they must not be 
too much separated. 

The following, therefore, are all the combined letters 
requiz’ed to complete the representation of the Indian alpha- 


bets; 


Compoxind Vcywels. 



Eom. 

Sans. 

ri 

ri Iri 

In ai au 

ang 

ah 

* 

• 

Pers. 

— 

— — 

h? J 

— 

— 



Pecidi-ar Conibhudions. 



Rom. 

ch 

gb 

kh sh 

sh 

zh 

Sans. 


— 

- ■ST 


— 

Pers, 


C 

. A 

C O'- 

— 

A 

J 



Aspirated Consonants. 



Rom. 

chh 

dh dh 

gh jh kh 

ph th 

th 

Sans. 

Pers. 



'El ^ 


7 


We have now completely exhausted all the letters in Sans- 
krit and Persian alphabets. In the former, the compound 
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letter ^ is generally added ; but it is exactly represented by 
ksh. Let us then collect and arrange all the foregoing letters 
agreeably to the Indian mode of alphabetic order. 

The De'va NA'GARf Alphabet. 

Voicels. 

^ a, or T a; ^ T i, I" i; ^ ^ u, u; 


^ g ri; 

W Iri 
« • 

, w 

Iri ; 

<!? • 


e, ai ; 

^>6, 


au; ‘ ang, I 

ah. 





Gonsmiants. 



Gutturals, 

grk, 

^ kh; 


^ gh 


n. 

Palatals, 

ch, 

W chh; 

^ j. 


3T 

n. 

Linguals, 


S th; 

d, 

^dh; 

W 

n or cerebrals. 

Dentals, 

<7 t, 

^ th; 

T d. 

^dh; 

5f 

n. 

Labials, 


^ ph; 

W b. 

»Tbh; 


m. 


^ y. 

T r; 


W v; 




■ai sh, 

^ sh ; 

¥ s. 

'f h; 


ksh. 


Of the two last orders of letters, h ranks with the gut- 
turals ; y and sh with the palatals ; r and sh with the lin- 
guals; 1 and s with the dentals; and v with the labials. 


Persian Alphabet. 


cij I t 

b 


t 

tJ 8 

j 


A. 


~ ch 
(!! 


kh 
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d 


r 

m 

A 

z 

\s Z 

U’ 

n 

J 

r 

Siy Aij Ij 

} 

worv; as vow- 

j 

z 



els, u, 6, or au. 

t. 

J 

zh 

L_i f 

6 

h 


s 


t-i 

y ; as vowels, i. 


sh 

c_/k 


e, or ai. 


s 

o" g 



J=‘ 

z 

J 1 




Concluding Remarks. 

I. In the above scheme for Nagari consonants, the inherent 
vowel or short has been omitted. It may however be 
supplied by any one in reading the alphabet thus, ka, kha — 
ga, gha — na, &c., the a being the obscure short a in America, 
or like a in adrift. It is more agreeable to the genius of 
the Eoman alphabet to supply this vowel in writing or 
printing, instead of leaving it to be understood. 

WTien no vowel is subjoined to a consonant, it is supposed 
to be quiescent ; and the small mark ( ' ) that usually 
indicates a silent consonant is not subscribed, in order to 
preserve a imiformity betiveen the Nagari and Persian al- 
phabets. 

The letter gj or A; was represented by Sir William Jones 

by c, and the letter or sh by s'. The former has been 

altered as too indefinite, and the latter as not being uniform. 
For the sake of distinction the accentual mark ( ' ) has been 
applied only to vowels and not to consonants : besides it is 
now universally acknowledged that sh, as in short, is the true 
sound. 

The nasals also have been more minutely distinguished by 
diacritical marks. 

For all languages derived from the Sanskrit, such as the 
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Bengali, Hindui, Uriya, Marathi, the above scheme may be 
successfully applied. 

'II. The gi-eatest difficulty in the Persian Alphabet has been 
the representation of the different s, t, and zs. The practical 
difficulty, however, is greater in appearance than in reality, 
as those letters with the diacritical marks are of unfrequent 
occurrence. Indeed it has been adopted as a standing rule, 
that these marks should be used as sparingly as possible; 
and, when used, should be restricted to those letters that more 
rarely enter into the composition of words. 

To prevent misconception, it may be proper to explain 
here somewhat more fully the Persian system of vowels. 

There are three short vowels, — zabar, — zer, — pesh ; 

zabar and pesh being written above, and zer below, the letter 

which it follows in the enunciation ; thus, j ba, j bi, j bu. 

A letter having one of these accompanying it, expressed or 
understood, is said to be harked, or movable by that vowel ; 

thus, in j ba, b is movable by zabar ; in j bi, b is movable by 

zer; in j bu, b is movable by pesh. If there is no short 
vowel expressed or understood, the consonant is said to be 
sahin, or qiuescent ; thus, j bar, not bara, hari, or 
baru, &c. 

1 Alif, when beginning a word or syllable, is reckoned by 
Oriental grammarians a very slight aspirate, like h in hou 7 \ 
But its chief purpose is to subserve the expression of short or 

long vowels ; thus, 1 a, 1 i, 1 u, short vowels. Again, 

1 ivith - above it, generally ivritten 1, is the long vowel a. 
So 1, when the last letter of a word or syllable, preceded by 
another letter with zabar ( ' ) above it (and it is always so 

preceded), becomes the long vowel a, as in G ba, &c. 
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j Wao, when movable by a short vowel, or beginning a 
word or syllable, is a consonant like tv in with, and sometimes 

as V in void; thus, . wa, &c. But ^ quiescent, i.e. ter- 
minating a word or syllable, when preceded by a letter 
movable by zabar ( ' ) forms the diphthong an, like au as 

pronounced by many in caustic, or ou in loud; thus, yi 
bail, &c. Again, . quiescent, preceded by a letter movable 
by pesh (/) forms the long vowel u, like u in rude, or oo in 

moon ; thus jj bu, &c. This combination, however, in 
Persian has often the power of long 6, as o in whole, more, 

9 

&c. ; thus, ^ may be sounded bo, &c. 

^ Ya, when movable by a short vowel, or beginning a 

word or syllable, is a consonant like y in yet; thus, ^ 

ya, &c. But ^ quiescent, when preceded by a letter movable 
by zabar ( ' ) forms the diphthong ai, like al in aisle, or i in 

fine, &c. ; thus, bai, &c. Again, quiescent, preceded 
by a letter movable by zer ( -' ) forms the long vowel t, like i 
in marine, or ee in feel ; thus, ^ bi, &c. But in Persian 

this combination has often the sound of long broad e, like the 
French e in naivete, &c.* 

Hence it appears that in Persian there are three short and 
five long vowels, and two diphthongs. 

^ 

Three short, as in 1 a, 1 i, 1 u ; or in j ba, j bi, j bu. 

, j? 

Five long, as in 1 a, or l> ba ; ^ bi or be ; ^ bu or bo. 

Two diphthongs, as in ^ bai; bau. 

In Eoman characters three short, a, i, u : five long, a, i, e, 
u, 6 : two diphthongs, ai, au. 

* Whoever wishes for a simple and concise view of Persian Grammar 
will find it in the admirable elementary works of Messrs. Arnot and 
Forbes of the London Oriental Institution. To be had of Messrs. 
Thacker and Co., Calcutta. 
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Hence, in reading Romanised Persian, nothing can be easier 
iba.n to reverse the process, by substituting, if required, the 
Persian in place of the Roman letters. 

The scheme now proposed will sufihce for all languages 
which bear a close affinity to the Persian, such as the Hebrew, 
Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee, Samai-itan, &c. 

III. It would be easy to find other Roman letters which 
might express the sounds of the Nagari and Persian alphabets. 
For instance, a might be short u, and d might be au, aw, eo, 
o, oa, or ou, as in taught, lavj, George, nor, groat, thought, 
&c. Instead of i and i; we might have i, ee, ie, &c. In- 
stead of u, u ; we might have oo, ou, eu, ew, &c. Instead 
of e, ai ; we might have ay, ai, i, oit, &c. Instead of d, ou ; 
we might have oa, oiv, &c. But it is conceived impossible 
for any letters to represent the sounds in question more 
concisely or more appropriately than those which have been 
adopted. 

If this has been fully substantiated, (and it can readily be 
verified by any one who will take the trouble to ponder the 
subject in all its bearings,) then, for the sake of that uni- 
formity which is so truly desirable, it is to be hoped that 
every one will be disposed to merge private differences in one 
grand general plan for the securing of national benefits : it 
is to be hoped that one and all will be cheerfully prepared 
to sacrifice little partialities and peculiarities of opinion at 
the shrine of the Public Good. 

P. S. — The author, in behalf of several others who with 
himself advocate the substitution of the Roman character, 
embraces this opportunity to notify that it was once their 
intention to make a direct personal application to Oriental 
scholars, generally, for their opinion as to the best practical 
method to be adopted in the proposed substitutionary process. 
On further consideration, however, it has been deemed most 
expedient, in order to save time and labour, and prevent 
unintentional partialities, to make this general appeal to all 
those literati who take an interest in the subject. Be it then 
understood, that, if any individual has any suggestions to 
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offer, he is hereby solicited to make known the same, through 
the medium of the Christian Observer, or any other public 
journal. Conscious only of a sincere desire to promote 
the welfare of the people of India, we are open to sound 
advice, from ivhatever quartern' it may proceed. Any real 
improvement that may he pointed out will receive speedy 
and due attention. But should none he suggested ivhich is 
likely to meet with general approbation, the scheme note 
propounded may be considered as final. 

Not to swell this paper to an inordinate length, it is pro- 
posed to insert in the next Obsei'ver a complete representation 
of all the principal alphabets in Eastern India, together with 
specimens of the different languages and dialects in Eoman 
characters. In conclusion, the author has here gratefully to 
acknowledge the valuable assistance derived, in draiving up 
the preceding paper, from the suggestions of the Rev. Messrs. 
Yates and Pearce, gentlemen whose separate and united 
labours in the cause of native improvement are too well 
known to require any statement on his part. 

ALPHA. 


( 11 .) 

THE RET. A. DHFf’s REPRESENTATION IN EOMAN CHARACTER OF 
THE PRINCIPAL ALPHABETS IN EASTERN INDIA, WITH NOTICES 
OF DIALECTIC PECHLIAEITIES, SPECIMENS OF THE MODE OF 
APPLYING THE LETTERS IN PRACTICE, AND ANSWERS TO 
OBJECTIONS. 

(^Extracted from the Calcutta Chbistian Observer for June, 1834.) 

The scheme developed in the last Observer for representing 
the Deva Nagari and Persian alphabets in Eoman characters 
has excited a warmer interest, and secured a more general 
acquiescence, than could well have been anticipated. It has 
led in some quarters to frequent conversations and repeated 
discussions, and di'awn forth from others various communica- 
tions of a nature at once friendly and instructive. Every 
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thing around us seems decisively to prognosticate the ultimate 
triumph of our designs. 

When “ the scheme ” was put forth, observations were soli- 
cited from all whose course of study might qualify them to 
form a practical judgment on the subject. Nor was the soli- 
citation fruitless. While approbation of by far the greater 
part has been expressed, a few, and only a very few, altera- 
tions have been proposed. These it is proper now briefly to 
notice. They may he divided into two classes ; those that 
may, and those that cannot, well he adopted. 

1 . The latter class, or that which includes the alterations 
that cannot well he adopted, refers exclusively to certain 
letters, which, though originally identical in sound, and 
though still retained in the original form, yet, in consequence 
of the mutations to which all things human axe liable, have 
become, in different alphabets, somewhat changed in phonic 
power. To exemplify what is meant, take the first letter in 

every Indian alphabet, the Deva Nagari ^5 or short a. “This,” 

says Sir William Jones, “is the simplest element of articula- 
tion, or vocal sound. The word America begins and ends 
with it. In our , own anomalous language, we commonly 
mark this elementary sound by our fifth vowel (or short u). 
The Nagari letter is acar ; but it is pronounced in Bengal like 
our fourth vowel (or short 0); and in the west of India like 
our first.” In Hindustani, our short n, as in up, sun, &c., 
would exactly represent this letter ; hence it is so represented 
by Dr. Gilchrist. Our short u being thus pre-occupied, the 
Doctor was obliged to express ig’ and Tgj, or our short obtuse 

and long obtuse u, as in push, cube, by the symbols 00 and 00. 
Now, if we had to do only ivith Hindustani, this probably 
might he the most appropriate notation. But our object is 
totally different, we have to provide for all the Indian alpha- 
bets. The question is not, what will suit best one particular 
alphabet; but what, so far as we can judge, will suit every 
alphabet best, so as to secure the nearest possible approxima- 
tion to a universal conformity i How, for instance, would 
Dr. Gilclirist’s short u, as in up, answer in the Bengali, where 
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the letter is sounded like our short o ? How would it suit in 
those dialects where it is pronounced like our a ? Would it, 
in these several instances, answer the purpose better than 
short a, as in America ? Surely not. And if not, since we 
have to make provision for all the alphabets, and forestall the 
peculiar deviations from the parent stock in each, is it not 
better, more consistent, more uniform, to employ the letter 
which exactly represents the corresponding one in the ‘primi- 
tive Indian alphabets, and mark as anomalous in any parti- 
cidar dialect the retention of the orighial letter, while the 
pronim elation is more or less varied'^ In this case, most 
palpable it is that the anomaly lies not in our system of re- 
presentation, but is wholly chargeable on the varying powers 
of the literal form represented. And if it he distinctly borne 
in mind, that our concern is not with tvhed may answer best 
in this or thed language, hut ^uith what may, on the whole, 
anstcer best in all the Indian languages, sure we are that 
this single circumstance of paramount importance were 
enough to obviate every difficulty, and remove every objection 
that can possibly arise on the present head. 

2. The other class, or that which embraces alterations that 
may well be adopted, appears to be restricted to the two 
vowel sounds e and o, and to the nasals n, n, ri. 

In no Indian language are the vowels e and o short. They 
retain invariably the long sound. Still, as we find the short 
and long sound of a, i, and u perpetually occurring, and as 
it was necessary to mark this difference, it was proposed, in 
accordance with established usage, to let the simple letters 
express the short sound, and distinguish the long sound by 
accents placed above them ; thus a, a, &c. Since then an 
accent became the special symbol of an elongated sound, it 
was deemed proper, for the sake of uniformity, to place it 
over e and o, as well as over long a, i, and u. And it cannot 
for a moment be doubted that this preserves the unity and 
harmony of the system, by effectually excluding any thing 
like inconsistency or contradiction. On the other hand, 
it has been urged that these letters (e and o), and especially 
e, pervade the language to a greater extent than perhaps any 
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otliers; and that we ourselves laid down the indisputable 
canon, that “ it is expedient to employ diacritic and other 
marks as sparingly as possible.” Influenced by these and 
other reasons, we have resolved to drop the accent from the 
long vowels e and o, assured that no mistake can arise, 
when we apprise the learner that these, in every Indian lan- 
guage and dialect, possess invariably the long sound, the 
former nearly like e in there or exactly like e in the French 
tempete, and the latter like o in note. 

Again, with reference to the nasals, it has been suggested 
that the notation may in practice be simplified. Of this no 
doubt was ever entertained. In “ the scheme ” it was shown, 
how by a few dots these nasals might be distinguished with 
the utmost precision. To save repetition, let the reader con- 
sult the explanation there given. He will find that the 
different classes of gutturals and palatines have each a nasal 
n, marked respectively n, n. Now it so happens that these 
are never interchanged, i. e. the n belonging to the gutturals 
never precedes a palatal letter, the n belonging to the pa- 
latals never precedes a guttural. In this case, the notation 
of n in practice may be perfectly intelligible without fur£her 
precision. That is, if n without any dot be found preceding a 
guttural, the reader may be sure it can be none other than n ; 
if preceding a palatal, it can be none other than n ; and if 
preceding s or sh, h or a semivowel, none other than ng. By 
attending to this plain remark we shall get quit of several 
dots, and so simplify the practical use of the Eoman cha- 
racter. 

Altogether, when we consider the conflicting state of 
opinions on this subject amongst Orientalists, we have been 
delightfully surprised at the average rate of unanimity that 
now prevails amongst those friendly to the substitution, an 
auspicious concord, that must proceed from the noble resolve 
to sacrifice selfish partialities on the altar of social well-being 
and national prosperity. 

These preliminary remarks we shall now follow up by giving 
in separate tables the two parent alphabetic stocks, with the 
derivatives principally employed in Eastern India. 
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1. — The Deoa Nagari arid its branches. 
VOWELS. 


Bengali. 

Deva 

Kagari. 

Kaithi 

Nagari. 

Mahrathi. 

Uriya. 

Burman. 

Butan. 

Sound in 
Roman 
character. 





ei 

SD 

w 

a 






sao 


d 

' Sw 



tP 


m 

c\ 

W 

i 


t 

C' . 

ac 

if 



c\ 

w 

C 

i 

. ^ 





g 


u 

% 





§ 


u 



m 



— 


ri 






— 

r 

X 

-a 

ri 


A 

i 

15 


— 

r 

QI 

Iri 


'1 


U 

• — 

— 

p 

Ql 

Iri 



V‘ 

"U 


d 

W 

€ 



•s 

•57 



\ 

W 

. 

ai 


-•v 


rs 


ojoqo 


0 


% 




egd 

w 

au 

OS 


« 

$ 

O 


B? 

ang 

s 

• 

* 

• 

t 

• 

• 

8 

9DS 

ws 

ah 


* Sounded ru, rii, Iru, in the Uriyan alphabet. 
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CONSONANTS. 


BeiDgai!. 

Deva 

N&gari. 

Kaithi 

Kagari. 

Mahracbi. 

Uriya, 

Barman. 

Butan. 

Sound in 
Roman 
character. 



5fR 

5r 


00 

3q 

k 



W 



o 

P 

kh 



3T 


41 

o 


9 


tt 

W 


« 

ID 


gh 

<s 




6> 

C 

*T 

n 

F 




S 

© 


ch 


15 


IF 

§> 

30 


chh 


sr 

3r 

sr 

3i 

0 

t* 

j 




35 


•Ri 






'’f 

i 



n 


T 

F 

ar 




t 


3" 


3 

o 


B 

th 




3 

© 


? 

d 

V 


■F 

F 

s 

© 

? 

■^7 

dh 

<1 


W 

or 


GO 

j" 

n 

n 

TT 


TT 

S' 

CO 

1 

t 




'tr 


CO 


th 

? 


£ 



9 


d 

K 

IT 

31 


^l 

o 

% 

dh 


'ST 

TT 

■sr 

9i 


5) 

n 


XT 

TT 


g 

o 

y 

V 



XK 

•TT 


o 

221 

ph 


eT 

IT 



o 

XT 

b 





(31. 

GO 

% 

hh 

31 

■ST 

TT 

TT 

g 

© 

31 

Til 



?r 

IT 

«3 

CO 


y 

? 


'5r 

=r 

Q 

q 

;c 

T 

51 





o5 

QJ 

i 



cT 



O^'' 


V 

*r 


5J 

ir 

41 

CO'^ 

s\ 

sh 





a 

— 

a 

sh 





g. 

— 

«r 

s 




•ET 


CO 

Xj ' 

h 







a 

hsh 


• The Burman and Butan letters thus marked are pronounced 
anomalously. 
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2. — The Arabic and its Branches. 


Hindustani. 

Persian. 

Arabic. 

Roman. 

Hindust&ni 

Persian. 

Arabic, 

Roman. 

— / 

n n 










a, a, u. 



. 

rh 

j 


J 

b 

A 

J 

A 

J 


zh 

€ 

~ 

— 

bh 



m} 

S 

J 

V 

V 

— 

P 

A 

A ‘ 

A 

sh 



"" ■ 

ph 




s 

J 

J 

J 

t 



-i 

z 

e 

— 

— 

th 

L 

L 

b 

t 

J 

— 

— 

t 

b 


k 

z 

r' 

— 

— 

th 

s. 



a^iu 

J 


J 

8 

■ k 

k 

k 

gh 

^ ' 



j 

i 

* 

i 

f 




— 

3^ 

5 

* 

s 

q 



— 

ch 


y 


k 


— . 

— 

chh 


— 

— 

kh 

J>- 



h 


r 

— - 

g 




kh 

P 

— 

— 

gll 

J 

J 

J 

d 

1 

— 

1 

1 



— 

dh 

< ^ 


r« 

m 

J 

— 

— 

d 

(J 


U 

n 


— 

— 

dh 

u 

— 

r 

n 

j 

3 

j 

z 


J 

J 

w 

J 

J 

J 

r 

3 

c 

3 

h 

J 

— 

— 

r 

** 

J 

J 

y 


Note . — In the above tables, all the regular letters, with their proper 
sound, are given. This is in accordance with our plan of reserving ex- 
planations of particular variations or anomalies for each of the alphabets 
separately. But ere we proceed farther, it may be interesting and use- 
ful to collect and arrange in one tabula view all the Boinan characters, 
coinbinatiiiiis, &c., with such points and marks as have been adopted to 
complete the representation of the Indian alphabets. 

H 
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of all the Alphabets arises the following complete 


Roman Alphabet. 


Letter. 

Name. 


Sound. 

a 

akar. 

as in 

.dmericct. 

& 

&k&r. 

— 

art. 

a a &c. 

aign. 

— 

jama. 

ai 

aikar. 

— 

aisle. 

au 

aukar, as 

ow in 

cow. 

ang 

anuswar. 

as in 

sung. 

ah 

visarga. 

— 

ah. 

b 

ba, 

— 

fcut. 

bh 

bha. 

— 

ho6-Aouse. 

ch 

cba. 

- 

chmch. 

chb 

chha, 

— 

churc^-Aill. 

d 

da, 

— 

duke. 

dh 

dha, 

— 

mad-Aouse. 

d 

da. 

— 

bad cold. 

dh 

dha. 

__ 

cold-Aand. 

e 

ekdr. 

— 

there. 

f 

fa. 

— 

/it. 

g 

ga. 

— 

got. 

gh 

gha. 

— 

Aog-honse. 

gh 

gha. 

— 

y^astly. 

h 

ha. 

— 

have. 

h 

ha. 

— 

house. 

i 

ikdr. 

— 

in. 

1 

fkar. 

— 

police. 

j 

ja. 

— 

jam. 

jh 

jha. 

— 

collesre-Aall. 

k 

ka. 

— 

tep. 

kh 

kha. 

— 

mil^Aouse 

kh 

kha. 

— 

locA. (Scotch). 

ksha 

ksha. 

— 

bricfc-shop 

1 

la. 

— 

iand. 
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liCtter. 

Name. 


Sound. 

Iri 

Irikar, 

as in 

fuh-?’ill. 

In 

Irikar, 

— 

i\M-ree\. 

m 

ma, 

— 

man. 

n 

na. 

— 

-nap. 

n 

na. 

— 

not. 

n 

na. 

— 

bon (French). 

o 

okar. 


note. 

P 

pa. 

— 

jaan. 

ph 

pha. 

— 

up-A-ill. 

q 

qa. 

— 

cligite. 

r 

ra, 

— 

race. 

r 

ra. 

— 

etemel (French). 

rh 

rha 

— 

Boe?'Aaave (Greek). 

ri 

rikar. 

— 

rip. 

n 

rikar. 

— 

reel. 

s 

sa, , 

— 

sin. 

8 

sa. 

— 

sahib. 

S 


— 

hiss. 

sh 

sha. 

— 

s/iall. 

§h 

sha. 

— 

s/tot. 

t 

ta, 

— 

po#. 

th 

tha. 

— 

poi-^ouse. 

t 

te, 

— 

fat. 

th 

tha. 

— 

fat-/i-en. 

u 

ukar. 

— 

push. 

u 

ukar. 

— 

cwbe. 

V 

va. 

— 

rain. 

w 

wa. 

— 

wet. 

y 

ya> 

— 

2 /our. 

z 

za, 

— 

zeal. 

z 

za. 

— 

— 

z 

za. 

— 

zone. 

z 

za, 

— 

zephyr. 

zh 

zha. 

— 

azwre. 


It has been already stated, that in the derivative alphabets 
certain anomalies, such as the retention of the original 


H 2 
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letter, mth a different 'pi'onunciation, &c., have in the lapse 
of time slowly crept* in. This circumstance alone were 


* We cannot in connexion with this subject refrain from quoting a 
few exti-acts from the truly admirable grammar of the Gaelic language 
by the late Kev Dr. Alexander Stewart: “In the first exhibition,’ says 
he, “ of the sounds of a living language, by alphabetical characters, it is ^ 
probable that the principle which regulated the system of orthography 
was, that every elementary sound should be represented by a correspond- 
in<f character, either simple or compounded; and that the same sound 
should be represented by the same character. If different sounds were 
represented by the same letter ; if the same sound were represented by 
different letters ; if more letters were employed than were necessary to 
exhibit the sound ; or if any sound were not represented by a corre- 
sponding character ; then the written language would not be an adequate 
representation of the spoken. It is har<ily to be supposed that, in the 
first rude attempt at alphabetical writing, the principle above laid down 
could, be strictly and uniformly followed. And though it had, yet m the 
course of a few generations many causes would occur to bring about 
considerable departures from it A gradual refinement of ear, and_ in- 
creasing attention toeophonia; contractions and elisions brought into 
vo<rue by the carelessness or the rapidity of colloquial speech, or by the 
practice of poptdar speakers ; above all, the mixture of the speech of 
different natioits. would introduce numberless varieties into the pronun- 
ciation. Still those who wrote the language might choose to adhere to 
the orio-inal orthography, for the sake of retaining the radical parts, and 
preserving the etyriion of vocables undisguised ; and for maintaining an 
uniformity in the mechanism of the inflections. Hence the pronunciation 
and the orthography would disagree in many instances, till at length it 
would be found expedient to alter the orthography, and to ailapt it to 
such changes in the speech or spoken language as long use had esta- 
blished ; in order to maintain what was most necessary of all, a due 
correspondence between the mode of speaking and the mode of writing 
the same language. 

“ It will probably be found on. inquiry, that in all languages, when the 
speech has undergone material and striking changes, the written language 
also has varied in a considerable degree, in conformity to these changes ; 
but that it has not scrupulously kept pace with the spoken language in 
every smaller variation. The written language of the Greeks suffered 
many changes between the time that the old Pelasgic was spoken and the 
days of Demosthenes. The various inodes of pronunciation, used in the 
different districts of Greece, are marked by a diversity in the orthography 
of the written language. The writing of the Latin underwent considera- 
ble alterations between the era of the Decemviri and the Augustan age ; 
corresponiling, no doubt, to the changes which had taken place during 
that interval in speaking the Latin. English and French books printed 
within the last century exhibit a mode of orthography very different from 
what is found in books printed, two or three hundred years ago. These 
instances show the tendency which the written language has to follow 
the lead of the spoken language, and to maintain a certain degree of con- 
formity to those modes of pronunciation which are from time to time 
adopted by those who speak it. 

“ On the other hand, numberless examples might be adduced from any 
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sufficient to expose the emptiness of the boast, that absolute 
regularity and unchangeubleness characterise the Indian 
alphabets. But our object is not to recriminate : our wish is 
merely to point out the actual state of things, in order to 
facilitate the progress of the learner. With this view, we 
shall endeavour to mark what may be termed the anomalies 
or ‘peculiarities of some of those dialects which, from their 
proximity to us, require immediate attention; it is chiefly 
the discrepancies found to exist between certain letters and 
their modern phonic power. There are two ways of marking 

these anomalies. Thus in Bengali the Deva Nagari ^ or v is 
retained and written or v. But, the natives almost with- 
out exception now pronounce it not va but ha, exactly the 
same as or ha, from which also it is not to be discriminated 
in shape. Either then we must represent this letter always 
by V, and place some mark above or below it, to denote that 
the current pronunciation is not v but h ; or, we must at 
once represent it by h, the actual modern sound, and place 
some mark above or below it, to signify that it is the ano- 
malous h, or the h which exactly expresses the modern sound 
of the ancient v. On the whole, the latter seems to be the 
preferable expedient. Let us then in imitation of many 
learned Orientalists adopt the horizontal ( ), and let us define 
it to be the symbol that denotes anomalies or peculiarities 
in particulai' dialects. Thus, if in Bengali we meet with the 
word “ beda ” in Roman character, we shall at once conclude 
that this is not the regular h, but the anomalous h that ex- 
presses the current sound of the ancient v, and so with otlier 
letters. 


living language, to prove that the written language does not adapt itself, 
on all occasions, and with strict uniformity, to the sounds of speech. 
Words are written difl'erently which are pronounced tdike. The same 
combination of letters, in different situations, represents different sounds. 
Letters are retained in writing, serving to point out the derivations of 
words, after they have been entirely dropped in speaking. 

“From such facts as these, it appears a just conclusion, that written 
lann^uage generally follows the spoken language through its various revo- 
lutions, but still at a certain distance ; not dropping so far behind as to 
lose sight of its precursor, nor following so close as to be led through all 
its fantastic deviations.” 
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With this explanation, we shall proceed to delineate, as 
proposed, the existing anomalies in those dialects in which 
books are to be immediately prepared. 


1 . — Anomalies in Bengali. 

The letters ^ da and u dha are very frequently pronounced 
ra and rha, with the tip of the tongue reverted to the palate. 
To mark this deviation in Bengah, a point is usually placed 
beneath the letters ; thus u rha. Now let us retain r, which 
expresses the sotnul, and distinguish it as anomalous by the 
horizontal (-), and thus we shall obtain ra and rha. When- 
ever, then, we meet with ra or rha, we shall know that these 
exhibit the anomalous sound of ^ da and u dha. 

The letter ir yci is often pronounced jet ; and when m retains 
its genuine sound ya, it is distinguished by a dot put below 
it, as ya. To express its anomalous sound ^'a, let us adopt 
our fixed symbol, and write ^i. 

The letter va, when used anomalously for b, will be 
written ba. 

The letter va, when following a consonant with which it 
is combined, has the sound of wa : thus in , through or 
i® subjoined to and the word pronounced dwdrd. 
Hence, used anonymously for ^v, is marked w. 

jna compounded of -gf ja and na, the palatine nasal, 
sounded like gn in the French digne. It is however pro- 
nounced gya with a nasal sound, ■gg therefore will be repre- 
sented by gya. 

^ ksha is ^ ha and ^ sha, but is always sounded hhya. 
It will therefore be represented by hhy a. 

*, named Chandra-bindu, properly speaking is the com- 
mon n, but in Bengali is used as a symbol often written 
over vowels, to express a strong nasal sound, like n in the 
French bon, or ng in ring, as in which is pronounced 
bangs, a bamboo. We must therefore represent it by an. 
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In Hindustani^ it is written as a component part of the 
word. 


Table of Anomalies. 


Letters. 

Proper sound. 

Anomalous sound. 


da 

ra 

U 

dha 

rha 


va 

ba 

— 

— 

wa 


jna 



ksha 



an 

an 


The first letter, ^ a, is generally corrupted by the people 
of Bengal into an obscure soimd like short o in dot, cot, &c. 
This must be remembered by all who read the Bengali Ro- 
manised. 


2. — Anomalies in Hindui. 

The ^ d and ^ dha are often pronounced ra and rha, 
as in Bengali, by reverting the tip of the tongue to the palate. 
!§■ and therefore, are represented by ra and rha, 

^ sha is commonly sounded as Icha. It is, in this case, 
expressed by kha. 

^ ksha is sounded like chha, and is expressed by ^ha. 


Table of Anomalies. 


Letters. 

Proper sound. 

Anomalous sound. 


da 

ra 


dha 

rha 


sha 

kha 


ksha 

cMm 


H 4 
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3. — Anomalies in Hindustani, &c. 

The letters 5 da and dha are often sounded ra and 
rha, and must be expressed as before, ra, rha. 

Anomalous sounds of various letters in the other languages 
might here be pointed out, such as LtJ, which in Arabic is 
often sounded th, &c., with more important variations in 
Butan, Burman, &c. ; but we purposely omit them at pre- 
sent, because not immediately required, and because it is our 
intention to prefix to every book that may be prepared in 
any language or dialect a table of regular and anomalous 
sounds in the alphabet of the particulai- language or dialect ; 
which tabular representation may form the key to the easy 
and infallible deciphering of the contents of the work. And' 
the specimens now given in Bengali, Hindui, and Hindustani 
may serve as illustrations of the facility with which not only, 
ordinary, but extraordinary, sounds may be represented in 
Koman character. 

Having thus unfolded the common and anomalous sounds 
in the three Indian alphabets that more immediately con- 
cern us, we now present a few specimens in the Romanised 
form: — 


BENGA'Lr. 

PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

In Bengali character, 

Luke XV. 11 — 24. 

1.^ (tw? fwvjT or ^5tvi 

■io crr«i 

'4KU<lf fesi S(sr If? CWC*( 
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^8 

1)0; 

"iH 


■iV 


'>>> 




\3 


5^TF?(:«ir3 1 IW ^'bi^gi iwi ’tr? 

51^ ffW SR 

■?/? ^^cs( ip^ 5rfe?r5 crrfVmi 

c<^, '?’/Ps> t>'<il^c'4i 

^sT^Tc^ firs ; f^ f%f '^sft- 

^ srj (If 'e^firs c^ ‘i-t-ca -sTfif ^w? «tq 

^ On a. on 

<tr<iC'4 tTn^I ^f?rai ^5Rr»fiR (^ TSTT^r^ ^fT^ 

'®(l*il<i f*i^5T<r r^'T-Gu c<'s*)'2tir^trl'»< 

5n:«t^ «Tf^T^, '^srrfir ^srnr 5rf^n:#^i 

<ii^ ^sn ^[f^, 

f^s, ^■’^2?? <i)'^°'" c^Tsrf? fsi^ 


TTtf^, cf)?rr?'=i fsRT? ^ -^f^ f?^trrs <^4T<i (srf^/ 
Rf^; "srwt^ ^«RT? 'il^ C^^^srff^ WT^I ?f^l 
^ '«Tr<ni (^ ^ftrarfsrf^T ^P<ri f<fsT? r«<<^g‘i? 

?Ff^; ^Sf^TTS f^ ww^vs (iffjW 

^T^RR ^9 ^ I 'st^ln ^IsTl sff^^ 'if^lG'? <pr^5l I 

^•sR 'si^iG'F <tr^«), (^ f^o 
C^TsrR fsr^ «rr«*f sFf3[Trlf^, >i)-{R csRt? ^ 

ft-stJts ^^<l<( (^«T/ sff^i firs ^5T^ f«*r5i 
fsrsfirNTf^tc^ "srfwi fsRi >i(:<r4 t' '^tt 

9Xt^ '^■^'’^ ^sHf^Irs "wfhr (if's, 

14 SIC'S (If -«, 'Rt? 

?rl?, sT^ c^lsf*! <?rViil "stRtI so»ch <pf 5 1 (9^^ 


9 9,1<-<P 


(jI^srRt? (51^ 9^ ^■iR 
9.RI9S1I ^R*^ ; st^trs sT^RI ^STR^ ^;s 

cltf^ll 
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The above, in Roman character. 

11 Ek byaktir dui putra chhila ; 

12 Tahar kanisbtha putra pi take kahila. He pitab, tomdr 
bishay er je ansha paiba tabd bibh&g kariya deo. 

13 Tahfi,te pita nij sampatti bhag kariya tabake dile par, sei 
putra samasta dban ekatra laiya dur desbe prastbdn kariyS. 
dushtecbaranete samasta sansth&n ur5,iy& dila. 

14 Pare se desbe mahd durbhikbya upastbit ba-i-la, ebang 
tdbar sakal dban byay ba-i-le tabdr dainya dasbd ghatite 
lagila. 

15 Pare taddesbiya ek grihasbtber dsbrita ba-i-le, sei byakti 
sbukarpal cbaraite tabake matbe patbaiya dita ; 

16 Kiutu tab&ke keba kichbu abar na dewate se shukarer 
khMya kboshd prabbriti dward, udar purna karite b^ncbbS, 
karita, 

17 Abashesbe se mane mane chetand p4-iy4 kabila, H4y 5m5r 
pit4r nikate kata kata betangrdhi d5s jathegbta Shdr p5.-i- 
tecbhe, kintu 4mi khudbUy maritechhi. 

18 Ata-eb ekban uthiya pitar nikate giy5 ei katha baUba, 
He pitab, I'sbwarer biruddhe ebang tomar nikate pap 
kariyacbhi, e k5ran tomSr putra baJiya bikbyata haibar 
jogya nahi. 

19 A'make apn4r ek betangrdbi das kariyS, rakbun. 

20 Iba bbabiya se gatrotthan kariya pitar nikate gaman ka- 
rila ; tahSte tabar pita durhaite tabake dekhiya dbabamdn 
baiya tahar gala dhariya tabake cbumban karila., 

21 Takhan putra tihake kabila. He pitab, I'sbwarer biruddhe 
ebang tomar nikate pap kariyacbhi, ata-eb ekban tomar 
putra baliya bikbyata haibar jogya nahi. 

22 Kintu tab4r pita nij dasdigke 5gya diy& kabila, Sarbottam 
bastra 5niya ibake parao, ebang ibar angulete anguriya 
deo, ebang ibar payete paduk& deo. 

23 A'r hrishta pushta bSchbur 5niy4 m5ra, tabd bhojan kariyd 
amra ananda kari. 
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24 Je hetiik ei je amar putra se mrita ha-iya ekhan sajib 
ha-iyackhe, ih&ke hd-ra-i-ya punascha pfi-iyachki ; lAhate 
tdhard dnanda karite lagila. 


HINDUr, 

PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

In Ndgari character, 

Luke XV. 1 1 — 24 . 

U ^ tw- 

^ % fw ^ 

fTW ^ f^i 'fix 

\8 ^ ^1 'fx m 3X ^- 

^ ^ X?T 'fix 

3^ ^^Tl rR ^ ^ 

TJX TTSfT^ ^3^8% ^3^ ’5!|xi^ Xff- 

w f% ■lixxT^'V xx^i ^fx ff XT^m 
T^RIT 3T f% ^ ^ ^XIT WT3 X 

'?nT?rr V xr ^ ^ xri 'fx 

XW 3X xqx '?ITXT 3^3 XXT fx ^ t^- 
fx«5[% xfWT X fX3^ xqx^r f t % 
^ xwffi ^ XtT 
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fw ^ fw 

^£_ If ^ ^ I 'srTT ^ 

f% ^ sfr^rs ^ ^f%- 

^TITST I rR ^ ’3!ItI- 

^ fw XTT? ’?fT?n‘ ^ 

fw% 

f^lT^ ^ ^niTl ’sfri: 
5^^ % fw Ir '^rVt: 

^TT "^nnT^ ir ^rtT^r ^iTt 

f% 5^ ^^frari tr fwtR ’^itR l^gfV 
^ ’^rr^T 1 :^ 3 ^ X?- 
fW^ ’^^TT xirsRtIf 

^?fr ^rfwsRVi ^rr^T wsf^r t^t ^- 

^ '^T f% ’^51^ gr^i 

\9 f^ ^ ff^ '?rr ^'^- 

^ % fw ^iV»n?T ^ ^nrr %i tr g 

^[M ^11 


The above, in Roman character, 

11 Kisi manukhyake do putra the; 

12 Un-mep-se chhutkene pitase kaha, ki he pita, sampatti- 
mense jo mera bhag howe, dljiye; tab usne unhen upa- 
jivan bant diya. 

13 Anr bahut din na bitne paye, cbbutka putra sab kuchh 
ektha karke, pardesbko chal nikla, anr waban kukar- 
mamen apni samasta sampatti nasbta kf. 
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14 Aur jab wuh sab kuchh utha chuka, us deshmen bara akal 
para ; aur wuh daridra hone lagd. 

15 Tab wuh Jake, us desh ke ek prajaka sebak bana ; aur 
usne use apne kheton men bheji ki su-aron ko charawe. 

16 Aur wuh lalasa rakhta tha ki un chhilkonse jo su-ar khate 
the apna pet hhare ; aur koi use na deta tha. 

17 Aur jab wuh apne chetmen ayd, usne kaha, ki mere 
pitake kitne banihar hain jinki roti bach rahti hai, aur 
main bhukhse marta hon. 

18 Main uthunga am apne pita pas jaunga, aur use kahunga, 
ki he pita, main swargke aur tere age aparadhi hun. 

19 Aur ab main jogya nahi ki tera putra kahaun; mujhe 
apne banihdron men-se ek ke saman baiiaiye. 

20 Tab wuh uthke apne pita pas &ya; parantu jab wuh 
durhi thfi,, uske pitane usko dekha, am- dayal hud, aur 
daurd, aur uske galemen girke, use chumne lagd. 

21 Aur putra ne usko kahd, ki he pita, main ne swargkd 
aur terd aparddh kiyd hai, aur ab is jogya nahin ki terd 
putra kahdun. 

22 Tab pitdne apne sebakon ko kahd, ki achchhese achchhe 
bastra Ido, aur isko pahinao ; aur uske hath men auguthi, 
aur paon men juti pahinao. 

23 Aur wuh motd bachhra idhar Ido, aur mdro ; ki ham 
khdwen aur dnand karen ; 

24 Kyunki merd yih putra margaya tha, aur phir jita hai ; 
wuh kho gaya thd, aur mil gaya hai ; tab we dnand karne 
lage. 
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HINDU'STA'Nr. 

PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

In Persian character. 

Luke XV, II — 24. 

<=6^’ A. lSj} U 

^ ^ 9 ^ 

^l^iu f-n K* * \ 1 ^ jJb 

** 9 

$ bo uuub 

•-r^ <=is=^ ^ ere <=z;/ ^ Jv Ji^ 

ukj V'^ <— ^.-1^ «=C’^ t"*^ ^ 

$ Ij ^ JU \m\ 

9 9 y 

vT^lr’ c^' j' ^ '«-r~’ b jj^ 

$ \y.^ ys Jl$ t::-.^:®-. 

^ ^ (_^X<. c£l^ b ‘■r-^ 

Vl;=" y, U.^«^ <ri^ 

c=f' ^ ^ jJj^ Ji\ '1 

9 

^ ■=r;.‘^ ^ <cs^ c=J(_^ ^ J-: c-^ u:,^^ UjI 

•AjV c=yr^« jj y ^ ‘"-r^ jj' 

J^j Jy>JJ u?€^ ^;:^A ^ X 
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U-^ c=f^^ ,j^ 

^ vjJ* l^^^ 1 L^\i 

^ U^V C?i^ C/“^ 

<=^}^. X i— c=; fj^"* uVJj^ 

^ v jj'^ j>* b ji^ y vV c=h' ^ ^ ^ 

^ ? ? 

V^ .-- 'C^ll 

^ ^ uWf-"^ c^ V Ji 1 : 5 *^/ 

W' c-jU 4^ , — j a^ r\ 

UJ^^^ ]j^ ^ 1 ,^ V^ ili^ 

^ (..5^^ ^ ^Uify crr^^ ciHr’V t— J T T 

J^r \Jy^ Ly^ Jj' 
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The above, in Roman character. 

1 1 Ek shakhs ke do bete the ; 

12 Un-men-se chhiitke ne bapse kahS,, kih ai bap, malse jo 
mera hfasah ho, mivjhe dijie; tab usne baqadari maash 
unhen bant diya. 

13 Aur bahut roz nah guzre the, kih chhutke betene sab 
kuchh jama karke, ek mulk baidka safar kiya, wahdn bad 
maashimen apna mal barbad kar diya. 

14 Aur jab wuh sab kuchh kharch kar chukfi,, us sar-zamm 
men sakht kal para, aur wuh bemayah ho chaM. 

15 Tab wuh jake us mulk ke ek mutawattin kanaukar bana; 
usne use apne kheton pur bhejS. kih su-ar charaya kare. 

1 6 Aur use drzu thi kih un chhilkon se jo su-ar khite the apn5 
pet bhare ; so bhi kisi'ne use nah diye. 

17 Aur jab wuh apne hoshmen ayd to kahii, kih mere b5p ke 
kitne hi maziir hain jinhen roti5n wAfir hain, aur m.ain 
bhukhse mart5 bun. 

18 Main uthkar apne bap p5s jaungd, aur use kahungi, Kih 
5i bap main dsmanki aur tera gunah-g5r hiin. 

19 Aur ab is la-iq nahin kih tera beta kahlaun 5 mujhe apne 
mazuron men se ek ke manind banaiye. 

20 Tab wuh uthkar apne bap pas ay5. Aur wuh hanoz dtir 
tha, kih uske bapne use dekha aur rahm kiya, aur daurke 
uske gardan par ja lipta, aur uski machhiyan lin. 

21 Betene use kaha, Kih ai bap, main ne Ssmanka aur ter5 
gunah kiya hai, is layiq nahin kih tera beta kahlaun. 

22 Tab bapne apne naukaronko kaha, achchhi se achchhi 
poshak lau, aur ise mulabbas karo, aur uske hathmen 
anguthi, aur paon men juti pahnao. 

23 Aurwuhpalahua bachhhra lake, zabah karo kih ham khS- 
wen aur anand karen ; 

24 Kyunkih mera yih beta mar gaya tha, ab zindahhuS; 
khoya gaya tha, so mila : Tab we msh karne lage. 
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Answers to Ohjections, 

Having thus illustrated the paHicular mode in which the 
Eoman alphabet maybe substituted in place of the principal 
alphabets in Gangetic India, it seems desirable, though not 
necessary, to take a brief review of objections that have been 
advanced against the general substitutionary scheme. Nut 
necessary, because many of them have been already anticipated 
and answered, and to the answer no reply has yet appeared, 
and no nefiu ones have been adduced of a nature sufficiently 
momentous to counterbalance even one of the manifold ad- 
vantages previously detailed. But desirable, inasmuch as 
total silence may he misconstrued by some into total incom- 
petency to meet the objector on his own chosen field. 

The only objections which have appeared in a tangible 
form, so far as we know, are those brought forward by a cor- 
respondent of the Gyan&nweshan ; and, as the author has 
written in a style eminently characterised by freedom from 
controversial virulence or offensive personality, he is justly 
entitled to the most candid hearing. His remarks, therefore, 
shall be noticed seriatim, together with a few others; and 
in the thoughtful editor of the Gyananweshan himself, we 
doubt not, will be found a most powerful ally. 

1. It is alleged, that “the whole native population of India 
will disapprove of the measure.” 

This, in fact, seems to be the gravamen of all those charges 
to which our opponents generally appeal. But to what does 
it amount ? To a baseless assumption. No : says the ob- 
jector, it is not a baseless assumption. But how can this 
second baseless assertion support the first baseless assertion ? 
We may assert that sugar is bitter, that fire is cold, that 
the sun is black; but what is the use of assertion without 
proof? * Has the objector proposed to offer the shadow of a 

* We can hardly suppose that the objector seriously meant for proof 
what he states respecting the fabulous origin of the Indian characters. 
“ They ” (the Hindus), says he, “ will think, nay feel, it sacrilegious to 
abandon their native characters, which they suppose to have been invented 
by God,” &c. Now, it is not true that the Indian characters generally are 
believed to be “ invented by God.” The only character, in regard to 

I 
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proof? Not he: a hare, naked, unsubstantiated assertion is 
all that he favoxus us with. But this the author must be 
aware cannot satisfy an ingenuous mind. We feel impelled 
to push the matter, and ask. Where is the proof of so sweep- 
ing an assertion to he found? From what data can any 
living creature, with the insignia of truth before his eye.s, 
make a declaration that is universal, ■ — without hmit, and 
without qualification ? How, where, or when, have “ the 
whole population of India ” expressed such decided disappro- 
bation ? In what mode have their suffrages been obtained ? 
WTiat meetings, public or private, have been held to discuss 
this national question ? What journals or pamphlets have 
been made the organs of announcing the unanimous verdict ? 
But really thus to press for proof of that which admits of 
none may seem like forcing a man to make bricks without 
straw. Suppose we allow that there may he this universal 
hostility, we must still be permitted to ask. How, or by what 
means, has it been ascertained actually to exist ? Is not the 
utmost that can be said ufith any semblance of truth simply 
this, — that several natives have manifested dissatisfaction at 
the measure ? And how can this amount to a proof, that all 
the natives of Hindustan have done, or will do so ? We may 
assert that the whole of the interior of the Andes is composed 

which this superstitinus belief prevails, is the Deva Nagari. And that 
the Hindus have not thought it “ sacrilegious ” to depart frona a foi m 
supposed to be communicated by the gods, is demonstrated beyond all 
possibility of doubt, by the notorious fact, that the natives of every province 
have actually departed from that form. — have actually invented, substituted, 
and employed a new and icidely different form of their oum: — hence the 
Bengali, the Uriya character, &c. &c. Besides, have not multitudes of 
Hindus actually adopted the Persian character to express Indian words, 
i. e. a foreign character — the character of their hated Mussulman con- 
querors ? Farther still, though the Sanskrit is believed to be the language, 
even as the Deva Nagarf is thought to be the character, of the "ods, 
strange to say, the natives generally will not read the divine lamruao-e, 
if written or printed in the divine character. They prefer writiim and 
reading the Sanskrit in the common character that is employed in the 
province to which they belong. Thus, in Bengal, the natives will not, 
unless constrained, even learn the Deva K agari ; neither will they pur- 
chase Sanskrit works printed in that character. They write Sanskrit in 
the Bengali character ; and Sanskrit works printed in it are eagerly 
sought after, and obtain a speedy and extensive circulation. After hear- 
ing all this, who can any more give heed to the absurd and foolish fable, 
respecting “ the sacrilegiousness ” of departing from the alphabetic cha- 
racter of the gods? 
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of pure gold. When asked for proof, we may reply, In some 
mines gold has been discovered. Indeed, retorts our op- 
ponent, suppose I admit that your universal assertion may 
be true, how does its truth appear from the limited evidence 
adduced? Because gold has been found to exist in some 
mines, therefore, it exists to the extent of composing the 
whole of the interior of this vast mountain range ! If such 
reasoning prove anything at all, it is this, that sound reason 
has nothing to do with it. 

But we not only deny the absence of all evidence; we 
negative the assertion altogether. In regard to 999 out of a 
1000, is there a single circumstance of a 'positive nature, 
beyond vague analogy and conjecture, to show that they are 
either favourable or unfavourable ? If not ; then, as to the 
remaining fraction, if it be said that some oppose our scheme, 
we assert, without fear of contradiction, from our own indi- 
vidual experience, that some do not oppose it, yea, that many 
highly approve of it. 

After all, supposing what it is utterly impossible to grant, 
yet, for argument’s sake, supposing that it was proved that 
“ the whole population of India ” were opposed to the change, 
what inference should we draw ? — That because there is “ a 
national prejudice ” against it, therefore, it should not he at- 
tempted ! He who would argue thus must surely have mis- 
taken the age in which he lives. He must have been 
dreaming of the times when interested men lazily fattened on 
ignorance and prejudice, and dreaded all change, as they 
would the hurricane or the pestilence. And if this masterpiece 
of selfish reasoning, by which the struggle has been main- 
tained to preserve the accmnulated prejudices, corruptions, 
and abuses of ages, and have them consolidated into one im- 
perishable mass of deformity, is to be still echoed and re- 
echoed in our hearing, the only reply which we can deign to 
make is, that we are drawing towards the middle of the 19th 
century, and that such time-serving arguments are fit only 
to be tossed, like the ravings of the Sibylline oracle, to the 
four winds of heaven. The grand question with us is : May 
the change be pronounced a good one, — one exuberant mth 
blessings to the deluded people of India ? If so, regardless of 
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abuse, and fearless of difficulty, let us arouse our inmost 
energies to enforce it on the attention of all around us, and 
so labour to banisb venerated follies, and extinguish for ever 
“ national prejudices.” 

2. It is said, that as the system “ can be adopted (only) on 
a limited scale at first,” those who learn the Eoman cha- 
racters must acquire a knowledge of the native alphabets too, 
in order to communicate with their countrymen ; hence, it is 
added, “ much time will be lost for nothing.” 

Admitting these premises, we must flatly deny the con- 
clusion. Much time will not be lost for nothing. Almost 
all those who at first learn the new system are the boys and 
young men already engaged, or about to engage, in the study 
of the English language; and most palpable it is that these 
must learn the Eoman alphabet at any rate ; so that to them 
there can be no additional loss of time. Now those who 
study English will be daily increasing in number and re- 
spectability ; and these assuredly are the individuals who 
will give the tone to Hindu society ; and, through their in- 
fluence and example, hundreds and thousands will gradually 
become acquainted with the Eoman character, who have not 
studied, nor intend to study, the English language ; and the 
necessity for communicating in the native character will be 
proportionately diminishing. In this way, a knowledge of 
the system will necessarily overspread every corner of the 
land, till the number that has mastered the new character 
will equal that which has not, and ultimately become pre- 
ponderant : then will the necessity for acquiring the native 
character wholly vanish. 

But let us freely and frankly admit that those who live 
during the transition process must labour under disadvan- 
tages from which their descendants will be exempt; yea, 
more, let us suppose the disadvantages to be vastly greater 
than they ever can be ; and what of all this ? Because the 
securing of certain lasting benefits must be attended with 
temporary disadvantages, shall we therefore sit down in ignoble 
repose, and make no attempt to secure them at all? To 
compare great things with small, what should ice have been 
now, had our forefathers acted in this despicable spirit? 
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What perils by land and by water, what ceaseless anxieties, 
what painful watchings by night and by day, what cruel 
persecutions, did they not endure? And lor whom did they 
endure them ? Chiefly for us. Boldly did they encounter a 
thousand difficulties and dangers, which, when overcome, 
insured to us the charter of numberless inestimable pri- 
vileges. And is not the circumstance that they submitted to 
such sacrifices, in order to bequeath so rich and noble a legacy 
to their children, part of their chiefest glory ? Is it not this 
that encircles their brows with the halo of an earthly immor- 
tality? Now, in a cause far inferior it may be, and en- 
compassed with far fewer difficulties, may we not be permitted 
to emulate so splendid an example ? Though destined, we 
fear, to follow these at an immeasurable distance, still we 
should not hesitate thus to address the ^present generation of 
Hindus: — A change has been proposed which promises to 
secure for you, and especially those that follow after you, 
unspeakable benefits ; but, like every other ameliorating 
change, it cannot be effected without subjecting you to certain 
temporary inconveniences. One monitor has arisen who 
suggests, and by inference seems to exhort you, not to ad- 
venture on the change, because of the great personal trouble 
with which it may be attended ; will you listen to the sug- 
gestion, will you brook the exhortation? Long have the 
Hindus been charged with selfishness and cowardice: will 
you still perpetuate the grounds of this charge ? Bather, 
will you not arise, and demonstrate to your accusers that you 
can acquit yourselves like men ? Will you not arise and dis- 
claim the imputed baseness of not adopting what is beneficial, 
merely because it may occasion some additional trouble? 
Will you not arise, and prove that you are capable of forming 
disinterested resolutions, and achieving generous deeds — 
deeds of unfading renown? If the great change now pro- 
posed cost you some trouble, and subject you to the ordeal 
of opposition and contumely, will it not confer blessings that 
cannot be numbered on millions of your countrymen, down 
to latest posterity ? And in viewing this magnificent pro- 
spect, is there not to you a large and ample reward ? Is not 
the very thought enough to inspire your bosoms -with the fire 
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of patriotism, stronger and purer far than the glow of heroic 
chivalry ? And as future ages reap the golden fruits of your 
labour, will they not look back with exulting joy to the 
present era; and will not your memories be enshrined, not 
in “ tablets of marble or of brass,” but in the far more en- 
during tablets of the hearts of a grateful and enlightened 
people ? 

3. It is asked, “"WTiat guarantee have we for the per- 
manency of the system to be introduced ? It may happen 
that a few years hence, an individual holding an entire sway 
over the Education Committee will dislike the measure, and 
re-establish the native characters.” 

Much more importance is here attached to the Public 
Instruction Committee than it possesses or deserves. Its in- 
fluence at best can only extend a certain length. But let that 
pass. Times are now changed. Formerly the Committee acted 
on the vilest close-borough system. Its proceedings were 
about as well knovni as those of the court of the king of 
Timhuctoo in Central Africa. Hence the silence and apparent 
acquiescence of the Indian public. But, once exposed to 
view, these proceedings have called forth a cry of indignation 
throughout the land. And if the veriest despot that ever 
tyrannised over it Avith his iron sceptre were once more to 
attempt to usurp supreme authority, he would be hurled from 
his throne by the shout of public opinion. If the projected 
plan succeed noiv, i. e. if a sufficient number of Europeans 
resolve to support it, backed by the most influential part of 
the press : if it be, on rational grounds, embraced by numbers 
of intelligent natives ; if it take firm root in some of the most 
popular seminaries in the country, — we have every possible 
guarantee, of which such a case can admit, that its demolition 
is beyond the reach of any future Committee, public or 
private. In the event of general success, no Committee 
would dare to interpose its veto; or, if it did, its efforts 
would prove abortive, and its appeals would be drowned 
amid the expostulations of an incensed community. 

If the measure should be approved of by the present en- 
lightened Committee, and its approbation confirmed by a 
Government pledge not to sanction any future radical in- 
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novation or subversion of it ; all good and well. But we 
repeat it, that the cause is independent of such approbation 
or pledges. For, if it be as beneficial to India as we believe 
it to be, it will ultimately succeed by the inherent, irre- 
sistible force of those advantages which it so liberally offers. 

4. It is supposed to be impossible to establish “ one fixed 
and imiform mode of representing the Indian alphabets in 
the Roman characters;” because, “there are now several 
systems, and some stick to this, and some to that, and so on.” 

This we verily believe to be a most groundless assertion. 
It involves a most dishonourable insinuation. It is built on 
the hypothesis that numbers of upright men will prefer their 
own little peculiarities to the securing of national benefits. 
It supposes, therefore, a compound of pride, selfishness and 
infallibility, to the possession of which few, we trust, would 
have the amhition to aspire. It is, in fact, a libel on the 
good sense and fair character of many who are not less dis- 
tinguished as Oriental scholars than as the best friends of the 
species. The authors of four different systems have been 
named, viz. Sir William Jones, Dr. Gilchrist, Dr. Carey, and 
Mr. Yates. The first of these has long since paid the debt of 
natm’e ; the second is in Europe, far removed from the arena 
of contest ; the third, through the gradual decay of nature, is 
fast hastening to the close of a glorious cai-eer of benevolence ; 
and the fourth, with the genuine feelings of a philanthropist, 
has voluntarily and cheerfully signified his purpose of aban- 
doning anything peculiar in his o'wti system, for the sake of 
the public good, and the establishment of necessary fixedness 
and uniformity. A fixed and uniform scheme has, accord- 
ingly, been propounded, and it is with no ordinary satisfaction 
that we refer to the fact that all who are favourable to the 
substitution have announced their determination to adhere to 
it ; and those who are not favoiuable are not likely soon to 
trouble us with conflicting representations of the Indian in 
Roman characters. Thai, therefm'e, which has been ‘pro- 
nounced impossible, has already been accomplished. 

But, continues our indefatigable objector, “ supposing a 
new system to be established by common consent, a few years 
after some learned persons may find fault with it and make 
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several alterations in it. In this manner, innumerable diffi- 
culties will be thrown in the way of the learner.” 

There is nothing perfect under the sun : and if, in the time 
to come, some slight alterations should be proposed and 
adopted by common consent, such alterations can no more 
interfere with the general system, or embarrass the mind of 
the learner, than the substitution of i for e in inquirer, or of 
o for ou in labor, &c., can be said to throw “ innumerable 
difficulties in the way of the learner” of English orthography. 

5. It is urged that, “in case of the substitution of the 
Roman characters, there must he two sorts of letters, one for 
printing and the other for writing, and that this is a great 
inconvenience.” 

If this be an “ inconvenience” in a certain sense, it is one 
that repays itself with compound interest. What is the per- 
fection of a printed character? Is it not a vivid obtrusive 
legibility ; such a legibility that an experienced eye could 
devour, as it were, at a single glance, the contents of a whole 
page? In this respect, the Roman character, as exhibited 
in the most improved modern type, is unimitated and inimi- 
table. 

And no doubt much of this perfect legibility arises from 
the use of capitals. This topic has been thus noticed by the 
intelligent editor of the Enquirer: “We are still thinking 
of the new scheme to represent the native sounds by the 
Roman alphabet. One very great advantage will be gained 
from the capital and small letters with which the latter 
abounds. The reading of Sanskrit, Bengali, Persian, &c., 
would not receive an inconsiderable facility if all proper 
names were to begin with capital initials. This would con- 
tribute to render the reading of the native languages much 
easier than it at present is ; and of course this circumstance 
is, in proportion to the advantage, favourable to the new 
plan.” This is a sound practical observation. Let the 
reader open the first Oriental work that comes in his way, 
and he will perceive its appositeness. From the first page to 
the last it will be found to exhibit one continued sheet of 
homogeneous uniformity. Without being over-fanciful we 
may compare its internal aspect to that of the plains of 
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Bengal. Here are no undulations of soil, no elevations, no 
“ crags, knolls, or mounds,’’ to diversify the scene, to serve as 
boundaries to the lords of the soil, or protrude as landmarks 
to aid the traveller in acquiring a topographical knowledge 
of the country. Go where you may, it is one wearisome 
unvaried sameness, one interminable interchange of flat 
paddy fields and close dingy jungle. Similar is the appear- 
ance of an Oriental work. It looks like one dull monotonous 
mass, without beginning, middle, or end. There is nothing 
prominent, to point out the commencement of new sentences 
or paragraphs ; nothing prominent to distinguish the proper 
names of persons, places, objects, or events. ^V^earied and 
unaided, the reader travels onward ; and if he wish to refer 
to some particular passage, or the account of some particular 
person, place, &c., he is left in his search without a clew. In 
a work printed in Roman characters, he would, by the aid of 
the capitals, at a single glance discover what he wanted: in a 
work printed in Oriental characters, he must patiently waste 
his precious time in plodding through almost every line of 
every page. Indeed so gi'eat is the inconvenience, that it has 
been sorely felt ; and various have been the attempts by 
means of asterisks, &c., to apply a remedy. But, as yet, every 
attempt has only turned out a ludicrous failure. Have we 
not then a right to demand of our mighty Philologists, what 
expedient their imagination, expanded as it must be by its 
familiarity with the boundless flights of Oriental fancy, can 
now suggest, which may offer a tithe of the advantages con- 
ferred by Roman capitals ? 

Still farther, by the beautifully simple device of “ Italics,” 
an emphatic word or phrase is made to strike the eye, and 
thereby reach the understanding or the heart, with an ease 
and rapidity that almost surpass conception, and set descrip- 
tion at defiance. In this particular, we should hke to know 
what imaginable contrivance, equally simple wad perfect, could 
be devised for any one of the Indian alphabets ? and yet, in 
reading, how can the importance of such an admirable con- 
trivance be too much exaggerated ? * 

* That no one may think this over-stated, let the following quotation 
from Murray’s large grammar be duly weighed : “ On the right manage- 
ment of the emphasis depends the life of pronunciation. If no emphasis 
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Again, what is the 'perfection of a written character ? Is 
it not facility of formation combined with distinctness? 
In this respect the Eoman character is unimitated and inimi- 
table. The form of the xvritten letters is not so different 
from that of the printed, as to demand much additional time 
in mastering it, and that little time is more than compen- 
sated for by the almost incredible speed with which it can be 
employed in practice. 

There are, besides, other peculiar advantages. Men may 
contrive to disguise the fact as they may, nevertheless it is not 
' the less certain, that, though nominally or theoretically the 
printed and rvritten Oriental character is the same, practi- 
cally there is a difference as wide as, and often wider than, be- 
tween the printed and written Roman character. The truth 
is, that that form which answers best in print is far too stiff, 
angular, or rounded, to suit the speed that is so very desirable 
in ^vriting. Hence it happens that a Hindu or Mussulman, 
when he writes his own alphabetic character with any degree 
of quickness, almost invariably finds himself constrained to 
depart from the precision and regularity of the printed form, 
yea, to depart so far from it, that his writing is often illegible 
to all but himself, and not unfrequently even to himself. 
More than this: as there is no acknowledged standard of 
written character, one man departs from the printed standard 


be placed on any words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and 
lifeless, but the meaning often left ambiguous. If the emphasis be placed 
wrong, we shall pervert and confound the meaning wholly. To "ive a 
common instance, such a simple question as this, ‘Do you ride to town 
to-day?’ is capable of no fewer than four different acceptations, according 
as the emphasis is differently placed on the words. If it be pronounced 
thus: ‘Do you ride to town to-day,’ the answer may naturally be, ‘No 
we send a servant in our stead.’ If thus: ‘Doyount/e to town to- 
day?’ Answer, ‘No, we intend to walk.’ ‘Do you ride to town to- 
day?’ ‘No, we ride into the country.’ ‘ Do you ride to town to-day ‘f’ 
‘No, but we shall go to-morrow.’” Now if so much of the meaning and 
force, and often so much of the beauty and propriety, of an expression 
depend on the emphatic word, is it not of the highest importance that it 
should be distinctly marked ? From the example now given may not the 
most obtuse understanding perceive with what matchless ease, simplicity 
and effect this can be done by means of italic letters ? and may we not 
challenge ail the Orientalists in the world to concoct, if they can, an ex- 
pedient which, with the same ease, simplicitv. and effect, can simde out 
an emphatic term or expression in any of the Indian lan<Tua<res, if written 
or printed in the Indian characters ? 
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in one way, and another in another. Hence necessarily arises 
a grotesque medley of characters, a “rudis indigestaque moles” 
of varying forms. Each man, in fact, may have his own sys- 
tem of written character, and there may he as many systems 
as there are writers. How inextricable then must be the 
resulting confusion ! 

Compared with this unavoidable chaos, how orderly and 
complete is the Anglo-Eoman system ! Here all is regularity 
and harmony. There is one universally acknowledged stan- 
dard of written, as well as of printed, character, — even that 
which unites, in the highest possible degree, quickness in 
forming and distinctness when formed. And this standard 
being established by common consent, the deviations of par- 
ticular individuals therefrom being only variations more or 
less minute from what is fixed and uniform, they never do, 
they never can, lose their similitude or identity with the 
original. One man can never fail to understand his own 
writing ; and all men must be able to decipher the writing 
of all men. So far, therefore, from the distinct written fcn'ni 
being an “ inconvenience ” in practice, it must be hailed as 
one of the greatest and happiest “ conveniences ” which the 
wit of man ever suggested, or his ingenuity contrived. 

6. It is asserted that “ all the useful books, that have been 
and will be published in the native characters before such a 
change takes place, must be reprinted in the Eoman ; ” and 
then follows the wondering exclamation, “ ^^^lat an immense 
expense will be incurred in the reprinting of such works as 
Babu Eamcomal Sen’s English and Bengali Dictionary, Dr. 
Carey’s quarto Dictionary of the Bengali and English ! ” &c. 

Surely there is an utter fallacy or oversight in this objec- 
tion. How stands the case ? Is the printing of one edition 
of a book like the opening of a perennial spring, which, when 
it once begins to flow, will continue to pour forth its exhaust- 
less waters for ever ? If it is, we grant that the printing of 
another edition in the same or in a different character may 
be said to incur an extra expense, large or small, according to 
the size of the work. But it is not so : one edition, con- 
sisting as it does of a limited number of copies, is obviouslv 
exhaustible, and when all the copies are sold it is of course 
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exhausted. What then must be done ? What else can be 
done, hut to print a new edition, in order to meet the growing 
wants of a rising community? And if a new edition of a 
good book must be called for in the natural order of events, 
may it not be printed in one alphabetic character as well 
as another, without incurring an “ immense ” additional ex- 
pense, or any additional expense at all ? May not even the 
expense of such a reprint be vastly less than that of the 
original edition? 

But it is added that the Indian letters, in consequence of 
the inherent vowel and particular combinations, may be com- 
pressed into as small a space as the Eoman. It is needless 
to ai-gue this point abstractly. It resolves itself into a simple 
matter of fact ; and the best answer that can be given is, to 
advise the reader to look back, and, inspecting the specimens 
supplied in this article, let the testimony of the visual organs 
decide the question in debate. 

7. It is objected that, by the proposed substitution, we de- 
prive the present generation of the means of mental and 
moral improvement. 

This is founded on a total misconception of oiu design. It 
is not in our power, nor, if it were, would we ever propose, to 
suppress all the existing publications, and supply no more in 
the same form. We know that there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of adults acquainted with the native character, who can 
never be expected to learn any other. And suddenly to de- 
prive them of works which they can peruse, and the perusal 
of which is calculated to elevate and purify their minds, were 
either a species of inquisitorial cruelty or a sort of wicked 
madness. Enthusiastic and visionary as we are reputed to be, 
we have not yet suspended the functions of sober reason. 
Our object is, by all lawful means, to disseminate the know- 
ledge of a system which we verily believe to be fraught with 
blessings innumerable to this benighted land. With this 
view, books in every department of religion, literature, and 
science will be immediately prepared and published on the 
improved plan. The mode of reading these with intelligence 
will be taught to those over whom om- influence extends, 
and every reasonable encouragement will be held out to all 
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who desire to propagate the knowledge of it. By these means 
the superiority of the reformed system will he gradually per- 
ceived, and its advantages duly appreciated ; till at length it 
may be divulged to the extent of absorbing all the prevailing 
systems. In other words, the native alphabets retiring before 
the Eoman, and being naturally displaced by its incumbent 
and increasing weight, will eventually, without violence or 
alai-m, disappear from off the land. 

But, during the intermediate 'process, hooks will be sup- 
plied to the adherents of the old systems that are to sink fast 
into decrepitude and final annihilation. That is, for a season 
there will he two contiguous and contemporaneous streams, 
the old and the new ; the former decreasing, and the latter 
increasing, in volume ; the one contracting itself within 
narrower hounds, and the other enlarging its borders ; till at 
last both channels become one, on whose broad and expanded 
bosom shall flow the fresh waters that are to scatter fertility 
and abundance over a dry and parched land. Or, to drop the 
metaphor, we shall, for some time to come, have to furnish 
two sets of books, the one in the native, and the other in 
the Eoman character. With ^le former we shall supply 
chiefly the aged ; with the latter, chiefly the young, especially 
those who learn English. Let then the School-Book Society, 
the Bible Society, the Tract Society, &c., provide themselves 
with books of the two kinds liow mentioned, wherendth to 
supply these two classes of readers ; and, as the 'new order of 
things gains ground, the copies in Eoman character will 
abound more and more, till they gradually supersede those 
printed in the native form. And when great numbers of the 
reading population come to understand and prefer the new 
arrangement, then may the Sumachar Durpun, and other 
journals especially designed for natives exchange then- Indian 
for the Eoman garb ; and then may we witness the sublime 
spectacle of all books, pamphlets, magazines, and journals 
unitedly pouring forth floods of knowledge, through one con- 
sistent and harmonious medium, over every region of the 
largest and fairest empire under the sun ! * 

* That cavillers may no longer taunt us with the sneering question ; — 
“ Having now settled your alphabetic scheme, what use are ye going to 
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The foregoing are all the objections which we have seen 
advanced ; and whether in themselves, and especially in con- 
tradistinction to the manifold advantages pointed out in a 
former paper, they can be allowed to possess “ the weight of 
a feather,” we leave to the candid reader to judge. Some, as 
fully anticipated, have again sounded the tocsin of “the 
letters, the letters, what is the learning of letters ? A trifle, 
a trifle, a mere trifle.” Keasons which have not yet been 


make of it? ” it may be stated, that we liave already begun to apply it to 
its legitimate purpose. The following works are now in preparation, and 
some of them already passing through the press; viz. 

1. The New Testament, English and Bengali. The Bengali version, in 
Roman character : to be published in single Gospels. 

2. The New Testament, English and Hindustani. Do. Do. 

3. Woullaston’s Grammar, Bengali and Hindustani. 

4. Moral Precepts, English and Hindustani verse. 

5. Scientific Dialogues, &c. &c. 

6. The Elementary English works, or Primers, prepared for the General 
Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta, viz. 

No. I. Instructor, Interlinear Bengali version, in Bengali character, to 
be afterwards followed by the Roman. 

No. II. Do. literal version in Bengali character, and free version in 
Roman. 

No. HI. Do entirely in Roman character. 

We trust it wdl now be seen that we are in right earnest, and that our 
scheme is not to evaporate in mere words. And as our earnest desire is 
to give offence to none, but do good to all, we sincerely hope that many 
who are now lukewarm, or even decidedly opposed to us, may yet be 
conciliated, and become our staunchest friends and supporters. 

Since we wish, with the least possible delay, to translate Primers, 
Grammars, Histories, &c., into every language and dialect in the presidency 
of Bengal, we would respectfully solicit the assistance of such European 
and native gentlemen as are competent to the task of translation. If 
any one who is qualified will kindly undertake to translate one or more 
works into the language or dialect with which he is acquainted, he will 
be immediately supplied with a copy on application. When completed, 
the work will be printed free of e.xpense to him, and he will be furnished 
gratis with a lai ge number of copies for distribution. Already have some 
gentlemen promptly volunteered their valuable services ; and others, who 
cannot lend their aid in translation, have decisively expressed their good 
will, by forwarding liberal donations to defray part of the expense that 
must, in the first instance, be necessarily incurred. 

Besides providing translations of useful works, and printing these in 
Roman character, it is our intention, if sup|X)rted by an enlightened pub- 
lic, to select every Oriental book that is worth anything, and turn it into 
the new orthography, i. e. Romanise it. In this way we may expect that 
the good, or at least the harmless, will help to swell the accumulating 
body of sound literature ; while the bad and worthless will be abandoned 
to neglect, anil left to perish as they deserve. 

Tlie entire series of native works and translations, we may designate 
“ The Romanised Series of Oriental Literature^' ” 
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controverted were formerly given for dissenting in toto from 
the burden of this song. And if farther confirmation he re- 
quired, it may now he furnished. Some years ago, when con- 
troversy ran high respecting the merits of Dr. Grilchrist’s 
philological labours, these found an advocate in the Edin- 
burgh Eeview. The Quarterly, on the other hand, with its 
tremulous dread of all change, treated the learned Orientalist 
with lofty disdain. But in spite of the most deadly hostility, 
the current of change has set in, and who can now arrest its 
progress ? Even the Quarterly, which still doggedly clings 
to many antiquated errors, has in some things changed. On 
the present question even it has let in some gleams of light. 
In the last No., or the No. for October, there is an able Ee- 
view of Grimm’s New German Grammar. In his elaborate 
introduction, this author, in the genuine German style, has a 
lengthy dissertation on the origin and descent of the ancient 
European languages, the Gothic, the German, the Saxon, 
the Celtic, the Sclavonic, &c. Now mark the Eeviewer’s 
words : — 

“The first 600 pages of the hook are taken up with a 
minute examination of the letters in each of the dialects 
which come under consideration, and here we rmist commend 
the example Grimm hae shown in abolishing the use of the 
Gothic characters. There is no more reason for our employ- 
ing them, than for our using the Eoman capitals in printing 
Latin; the common type was equally unknown to both 
nations, and the use of the uncouth Gothic letters, both 
increases the difficulty to the reader, and adds to the expense 
of printing, without affording any countervailing advantage. 
Indeed, the example might he extended even to the Onentcd 
languages with veiij great heyiefit ; if, far instance, the Sans- 
hrrit were printed in European character's, we are convinced 
that a large class of persons would acquire at least its 
'rudiments, ivho are noiu deterred from similar studies by 
the formidable dificidty of a n&iv character looking them in 
the face at the vei'y outset.” 

With such a respectable authority as this on our side, we 
can afford to allow objectors to regale themselves undisturbed 
with the music of their own favourite fancies. 
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Having now developed our .plan, our expository task is 
ended. Henceforward “action” shall be our watchword. 
We have a field before us wider and nobler far than any 
which ai'oused the ambition of the Eternal City in the meri- 
dian of her glory : but, oh, how vastly different our object 
in entering it ! trSTiere she would have marched at the head 
of conquering legions, satisfied when terror established the 
invincibility of her arms, we go forth with the messengers 
of peace, the heralds of true wisdom, satisfied only when 
happiness, harmony, and love shall proclaim the invincible 
kindness of Truth. And those treasures of knowledge which 
surpass a thousandfold what Eome in her proudest days ever 
possessed, we shall disperse through the medium of fcyrnis 
which her inventive genius has supplied. And thus, along 
distant streams and fertile valleys, never visited by the Impe- 
rial Eagle, shall the name of “ Roman ” flourish in connexion 
with the mental emancipation of millions, when all other 
stately monuments that recall the remembrance of Roman 
greatness shall have crumbled into dust. 

ALPHA. 

P.S. — It has been already stated, that during the last month 
several friendly communications have been received respect- 
ing the substitution of the Roman in place of the Indian 
alphabets, and our “scheme” for accomplishing that end. 
Amongst these is one from a gentleman in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, well acquainted with the Oriental languages, and 
successfully engaged in. the instruction* of native youth, on 
which accounts we deem his remarks particularly entitled 
to attention. Besides this, his letter briefly alludes to certain 
advantages attending the proposed substitution that wholly 
escaped our notice ; we have, therefore, much satisfaction in 
making from it the following weighty extract. After various 
introductory remarks, the author thus proceeds : — 

“ I entirely agree with you, not because the idea is yoiu's, 
but because the measure is fraught with incalculable advan- 
tages to India. It is, I really and truly believe, the most 
effectual mode of any, of diffusing knowledge, both Asiatic 
and European, among the people at large. The grand barrier 
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to improvement in this country has been the want of pnnt- 
ing, or the being obliged to impart knowledge through the 
slow, limited, difBcult process of manuscripts. It is a most 
expensive and Herculean labour, to print in the Arabic, or 
Persian, or Deva Nagari character. It would be quite as 
easy as printing any English work, to print books and news- 
papers, &c., in Eoman characters, though the language be 
different. The benefits of printing their own books in this 
way would be a thousandfold, but the benefits of printing 
in the Urdu dialect, and Eoman characters, the substance 
of om' literature, are quite incalculable. Nothing could 
impart a greater impulse to civilisation. Every gentleman 
almost might then publish translations ; for there are but 
few indeed who cannot explain in Urdu their thoughts, or 
the substance of any written work. Epistolary correspondence 
between Europeans and natives (now next to impossible, 
owing to the necessity of employing a third person as the 
medium of communication) would become as common as 
correspondence is between two Europeans or two natives 
in their respective tongues. A judge might then read all the 
proceedings himself, and write his orders himself. Public 
functionaries would then perform, singly and unaided, twdce 
the work which they now cannot perform without the assist- 
ance of three or four natives. It would lead to the adoption 
of thousands of European xvords in the Urdu books and 
compositions, and thus the native literature would be en- 
riched most rapidly : but there is no end to the advantages 
I anticipate from this most ingenious plan.” &c. &c. 


K 
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( 12 .) 

ADDEESS TO THE PEOPLE OF HINDUSTAN. 

By a True Friend to the Natives. 

All wlio read newspapers, those winged messengers of 
intelligence, now know that a proposal has lately been made 
to write Sanskrit, Persian, Bangali, and other Indian lan- 
guages in the letters of the English alphabet. But many 
do not exactly understand the nature and object of the pro- 
posal. These, therefore, it is proper briefly to explain, and 
let the wise and intelligent among the natives of India lend 
an attentive ear. 

First. The nature of the proposal is simply this: That 
in WTiting and printing words, sentences, or books, in Sans- 
krit, Persian, Bangdlf, &c., English characters should be 
used for cdl, instead of Deva-Nagari, Persian, or Bangali 
characters. Thus, instead of using the word in Nd- 

gari characters, we might write kisi in English characters : 
instead of ^\j in Persian, bdpse in English characters : 
instead of f<T5t^ in Bangali, pitake in English characters : 
and so, in like manner, might w^e write all other words in 
every Indian language in English characters. In this way, 
one alphabet, i. e. the English, might answer the purpose of 
all the Indian alphabets. 

lS"ow, why should this proposal appear strange to the 
natives of India? Have not they themselves long been 
accustomed to ivrite the words of one language in letters 
belonging to another ? Is not this fact known to all except 
Haris, Majurs, Dhangars, &c., who are so miserably ignorant 
that they know nothing? For example: has not the Per- 
sian character been often practically used in representing 
Indian words, particularly in the Upper and Western Pro- 
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vinces? And on the other hand, has not the Nagari 
character been employed in expressing Persian and Ai'abic 
terms? The Urdu, which is a compound of Persian and 
Indian words, has been represented indifferently by Persian 
or If&gari letters. And if so, why not this, and other Indian 
languages, by the English ? Besides, do not Brahman Pun- 
dits, the Kulin editor of the Chundrika, the Maha Eaja 
Kalikrishan Bahadur, and all other learned and respectable 
natives, write Sanskrit words and slokes in Banorali characters? 
And if so, why might they not write Sanskrit slokes in 
English characters? the characters of the language of the 
rulers of this land, a language which is dignified also by 
possessing boundless treasures of knowledge to make men 
good and wise, great and powerful ? 

To show how easily this might be done, we here present 
one or two specimens : — 


SANSKRIT SLOKES. 

In Deva-Ndgan Characters. 

iTO w II 

In Bangdli. 

TUT/ JiTi: ns n 

In Roman. 

Aneka-sanshayochchhedi paroksh5.rthasya darshakang 
Saxvasya lochanang shastrang yasya nastyandha eva sah. 

Meaning. 

,He who is not possessed of learning, which dispels many 
doubts, points out hidden things, and is the organ of sight to 
all, is even as a blind man. 
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STANZA. 

AraKe. 

fi ^ o— o-* ^ CO 

^ C— ^ ^ Lc bj 

f P^-' 9 ‘ 9 ^ 

bo bo J^* ^ j 
Persian. 

^X. I ) U U-' I 

J U U; , 

Isna bina ma anta lahu ablnhii, 

Wa M tafal binS, md nabnu labu abluhu. 

Meaning. 

Do Thou unto us what is worthy of Thyself; but do not to 
us what we deserve. 

Second. The object of the proposal may he briefly stated to 
be the benefit of the •people. 

Some through ignorance, and others from sinister motives, 
have declared that the object is to perplex and injure the 
natives by destrop ng their vernacular languages. Now the 
opposite of this is the tnie statement. One grand object is to 
benefit the people by preseming, enriching, and facilitating 
the study of the native languages. Instead of perplexing 
people’s minds, the proposal of substituting one in place of 
a multiplicity of different alphabets, is the only sure way of 
dehvering them out of all perplexity. 

If a Hindu* has several khejuifi trees in his garden, and if 
his neighbour proposes to cut them down and plant a mmj 

• 

* Wherever Hindu occurs in these remarks, it denotes a native of 
Hindustan, whether Hindus or Mussulmans. 

t A tree that produces an inferior sort of fruit. 

I A tree whose fruit cannot be eaten. 
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tree in their place, — this proposal must be injurious. But if 
his neighbour proposes to cut down the khejur trees, and 
plant a very large mango tree, which will every year be 
covered with the finest fruit, in their place, — would this 
proposal be injurious? No, all will unanimously reply, it 
would not be attended with injury, but real benefit. Pre- 
cisely similar is the case in regard to the present proposal. 
It is not intended to supplant the native alphabets by the 
introduction of another of inferior value, for that would not 
be good ; but it is proposed to supplant these alphabets by 
the introduction of one that shall secure numbeiiess advan- 
tages, ' which all the rest combined do not possess, — and 
must not this be pronounced good ? Surely it must. And 
in order that no one may any longer impose upon you in this 
matter, some of the benefits of the proposal will now be 
stated. We speak to the wise and intelligent among the 
Hindus. Let the wise and intelligent judge. 

1. In most of the Indian alphabets, there are about fifty 
letters, with innumerable compounds, which greatly perplex 
and retard learners. Now all these ^can be perfectly repre- 
sented by 24 simple English letters, with the occasional use 
of these three simple marks, (') (.) (-). Tliis, it is plain, 
must make the progress of every learner more easy and 
rapid. 

2. All who wish to be useful in business, renowned for 
learning, or exalted to high situations and responsible offices, 
must learn the English language. If then, all learn to read 
and write the English alphabet from the time of infancy, 
when learning their own mother tongue, much valuable time 
and much useless trouble must be saved in acquiring a 
knowledge of the English language. 

3. Besides learning English, great numbers of Hindus are 
obliged to learn several Indian languages. But it is well known 
that much valuable time is consumed by the majority of man- 
kind in learning the neiv characters of any language. And 
avast deal of time is spent in acquiring the same facility and 
speed in reading and ivriting these characters, as is enjoyed 
in reading and writing those with which they are long 
familiar. Now whole months or even whole years of un- 
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profitable labour may be saved by the universal introduction 
of the English characters. 

4. The Sanskrit is the common root of all the Indian 
dialects. But at present each dialect has letters of a different 
figure ; and this leads the Hindus of one province to suppose 
that the Hindus of another province speak a totally different 
language. Consequently, they are apt to regard each other 
as strangers and foreigners. Now, if all the Indian dialects 
were presented in the same English character, it would be 
seen and felt that the natives are not divided into so many 
sections of foreigners to each other ; that they have all funda- 
mentally the same language ; and that, without much dififi- 
culty, a community of interest and a beneficial reciprocation 
of thought might be effected to an extent at present un- 
known, and from the repulsive aspect of so many written 
characters deemed utterly impracticable. 

5. It follows from this statement, that as almost all In- 
dian dialects are derived from the Sanskrit, when a native 
thoroughly masters one dialect, he is already acquainted with 
the meaning of numberless words in every other. If all were, 
therefore, represented in the same English character, instead 
of learning one, or two, or three languages, as at present, a 
Pandit, Shastri, or Munshi might in the course of his lifetime 
master all the languages of Hindustan. Surel}^ that proposal 
which would lead to the accumulation of so much learning in 
the mind of one person must be superexcellent. 

6. By the admirable contrivance of Capital and Italic 
letters in the English alphabet, the facility of reading with 
propriety, and referring to names and particular passages, is 
mightily increased ; but, from the nature and shape of the 
Indian letters, this contrivance cannot be imitated. If then 
English letters be substituted in their place, the thousands 
and the tens of thousands of Hindu youth may have the un- 
speakable benefit of this simple and beautiful contrivance in 
learning to read and write their own vernacular lansua^es. 
Stops in all their several gradations, marks of interrogation 
and admiration, inverted commas, and other aids to the correct 
reading and understanding of books and manuscripts, which 
the native literature at present either does not possess at all. 
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or possesses in a very imperfect degree, will be at the same 
time introduced ; and this, it must he acknowledged, will 
save time, increase knowledge, and lead to the native lan- 
guages becoming fixed and cultivated much sooner than it 
would be possible for them to become without such helps. 

7. It is a fact that, from the intricacy, the complexity, of 
most of the Indian characters, it is utterly impossible to re- 
duce them to so small a size as the Roman may be, without 
rendering them altogether indistinct, or even illegible. In 
this way, twice the quantity of paper, and nearly twice the 
quantity of binding materials and labour, must be lavished 
for nought. In other words, books printed in the Indian 
characters will cost nearly double what the same books would 
cost if printed in the Enghsh characters. And must not 
Hindu parents rejoice at the success of a plan that promises 
to save half the amount which they would otherwise have to 
pay for books in the education of their children? And 
must not the proposal that would save so many rupees to 
every Hindu parent annually be one of the best ever 
announced in this land ? 

8. As the multiplicity of different characters creates num- 
berless difficulties in the way of studying the native languages, 
the mines of learning which those ai-e said to possess remain 
unexplored from age to age. Consequently, the treasures of 
knowledge contained in them continue hidden and concealed, 
not only from Europeans, but from natives themselves. No 
native, not even a Bhattacharjya, though so learned as to 
deserve the epithet of Maha-mahopadhya, can ever expect to 
know a tenth part of the lucubrations of his ancestors, so long 
as there is such a variety of written characters. And if even 
a Hindu Pandit cannot know a tenth part of the strange and 
rare histories, philologies, rhetoric.s, logics, metaphysics, as- 
tronomies, geographies, and theologies, which have been 
accumulated by the sages of Hindustan, will not unlearned 
natives and the Pandits of other coimtries begin to suspect 
that there are no such stores in existence ? How then can 
such suspicions be removed ? How can it be shown to all 
people, in every land, that the Hindus possess such wonderful 
piles of written shasters, which at present lie concealed from 
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view, behind thick jungles of new and strangely varied cha- 
racters ? liSTiat plan can be imagined half so well adapted to 
this purpose as that now proposed, viz. to transcribe the 
whole of their writings, if the Hindus so wish it, into one 
uniform character that is already universally known — 
known by all the civilised and learned in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America ? 

If they were to do this, the Hindus would only be following 
the example of the English themselves. Formerly the English 
language was written in various peculiar characters, which 
were known by the names of Saxon, German text, &c., but by 
degrees all these were discarded, and the Eoman character 
(which is the one at present used in writing English) was 
adopted in place of them all. Now do you suppose that the 
existing English literature was obscured by this change? On 
the contrary, as the language now became transferred into a 
character which was universally current throughout the civi- 
lised world, the general knowledge of it was greatly promoted ; 
and to this day, when it is desired to bring into notice books 
or manuscripts in any of the old characters, they are as a 
matter of course turned into the Koman characters, and they 
then become at once accessible to the whole world. If, there- 
fore, anybody should hereafter object to the plan of changing 
the character, let this be your answer, that the most civilised 
and prosperous nations in the tvdrld have already tried it, 
and that the experiment has been attended ivith complete 
success. What ground of confidence as to what is good can 
we have so sure as the experience of the wise ? 

Instead, therefore, of obscuring the Hindu literature, and 
tarnishing the merits of Hindu authors, as some ignorantly 
suppose, this plan is the best possible for bringing the whole 
range of Hindu Uterature to light, and loading the Hindu 
authors with such honours as they deserve. The change of 
characters produces no change in words, dates, or names. All 
the words of the Indian languages, all historical dates, and all 
proper names of persons, places, and events, remain unchanged, 
and so far as this plan is concerned, unchangeable. If, then, 
the Hindus really wish that they should no longer be accounted 
ignorant or barbarous, if they really wish that all nations on 
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earth should know what prodigious masses of singular writings 
they possess, they ought immediately to combine in one 
grand association, and resolve to wiite, print, and publish all 
their books in English characters. If they do this, the whole 
civilised world may know the extent of their merits. 

That no one may presume to doubt the truth of this repre- 
sentation, we refer to the No. of the Quai-terly Eeview pub- 
lished in London, in the month of October, last year. This 
work, as many of the learned Hindus already know, is one of 
the highest literary authorities, not only in Em-ope, but in 
the whole world. Now hear what the Quarterly Eeview 
says. “ If the Sanskrit were printed in European (meaning 
Eoman or English) characters, we are convinced that a large 
class of persons would acquh-e at least its rudiments, who are 
now deterred from similar studies by the formidable appear- 
ance of a new character looking them in the face at the very 
outset.” Here then is a glorious field of ambition open to 
the wise and learned among the Hindus. If they transcribe 
all their works in English characters, their literature, science, 
and religion will be known throughout Europe, and every 
country of the civilised world. 

WTio then is so blind, as not to discern the marvellous 
excellencies of the plan now proposed ? 

The foregoing are some of the manifold advantages which 
would attend the substitution of the English in place of 
the Indian alphabets. They may be thus briefly summed 
up; — 

1. The substitution of the English alphabet would facili- 
tate the progress of a Hindu in learning his own vernacular 
language. 

2. It would facilitate his progress in learning the Enghsh 
language. 

3. It would facilitate his progress in learning several other 
languages, necessary to the carrying on of business. 

4. It would break down the barriers that at present sepa- 
rate the Hindus from one another, and lead to free communi- 
cation, and a beneficial interchange of sentiment throughout 
the land. 

5. It would enable Hindus of ordinary ability and per- 
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severance to master almost all the languages of India, and 
so put it in their power to benefit its countless tribes and 
families. 

6. It woidd greatly assist young and old in reading, 
writing, &c., any language, with precision and propriety. 

7. It would save a great deal of money, to every Hindu 
parent, by greatly diminishing the price of books. 

8. It would bring to light the entire mass of Hindu lite- 
rature, science, and theology, and make the claims of Hindu 
authors known to all the learned in the four quarters of the 
world. 

More advantages might easily be enumerated ; but are not 
these amply sufficient to prove the excellency of the present 
proposal ? Are not these more than sufficient to demonstrate 
that it is fraught with the richest blessings to the people of 
Hindustan? And if so, however unintentionally, are not 
those the enemies of the people who object to and oppose it? 
And are not those the best friends of the people, who are its 
most strenuous advocates ? 

We speak unto you as unto wise ; judge ye. 

A True Friend to the Natives. 


( 13 .) 

MR. H. T. PEINSEP’S PAPER ON THE ADAPTATION OF THE ROMAN 
ALPHABET TO THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 
AND THE SUPERIORITY OF DR. GILCHRIST’S SYSTEM. 

{Extracted from the Journal of the Asiatic Societf for June, 1834.) 

AU who have devoted themselves to the acquirement of any 
of the languages of India must have experienced, in the irre- 
concilable difference of the alphabets of the East and West, a 
stumbling-block in the porch of their studies, and a source 'of 
constant doubt and difficulty whenever the occasion has arisen 
for expressing in the letters of their mother tongue sounds 
and vocables belonging to any of those languages. It is the 
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scholar’s object to write the words so that they shall be read 
with a correct prontmciatioii by the uninitiated, and at the 
same time show the true spelling of the original. He seeks 
therefore the letters of known pronunciation that come 
nearest, not only to the sounds he desires to represent, but 
likewise to the letters used in the language from which the 
word is taken. Unfortunately it is not always easy to find 
letters that will answer this double purpose, and the difficulty 
is much increased by the circumstance, that all the vowels 
and several of the consonants in use have more than one 
sound in the same language of Europe, and some of them 
half a dozen sounds at least, if the varieties of all the countries 
which use the Eoman alphabet are taken into account. What 
then was to be done when India fell into European hands, 
and the necessity arose for continually writing Indian words 
in books and public correspondence? Every one at first of 
course had to decide for himself, and unfortunately they who 
commenced the work of writing Asiatic names in the alpha- 
bets of Europe were not scholars. At present we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the proceedings of our own countrymen in 
this respect, putting out of view all reference to the modes of 
writing adopted in France and Germany and elsewhere, and 
those in particular which have been adopted recently, in 
consequence of the efforts making by the fiterati of Europe 
to bring into vogue the Sanskrit language and its literature, at 
the very time that the half-informed of our countrymen are 
seeking to discredit both here. 

It would appear that they who first had occasion to write 
in English the names or words of the East, bethought them- 
selves of the sounds in that language which came nearest to 
those they desired to represent, and spelled the words accord- 
ingly : thus sipahee was very generally spelt seapoy, doubt- 
less from the similarity of its sound to the well-known word 
teapoy, and in the jargon of the day, Surajood-cloula was 
corrupted into Sir Roger Doivler, and Allahabad became 
known as the Isle of Bats. Many absurdities of this descrip- 
tion might be pointed out were it our object to seek them : 
even Governor Holwell, though himself a Bengalee scholar, 
has in his printed tracts, Morattors — Shaiv Zadda — Genana 
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Patsha — Shaw Allum — PMi'maund — Metre (for Mitur), 
&c. &c. He had also Sou Raja Dowla, which is nearly as 
ridiculous as the English knighthood of that Nuwab. 

This method of writing from the ear did very well so long 
as it was the half-informed addressing the absolutely igno- 
rant. The transmutations were precisely of the same descrip- 
tion as those of which w’e find examples, not only in the 
Greek and Eoman methods of ivriting Teutonic and Asiatic 
names, but in the Leghorn and Gales of the old English 
writers of the past century, the Naples and Venice of the 
present day, and the Ecosse and Galles and Espagne, into 
which the less pronounceable native names of those countries 
have been softened in France. 

But as the knowledge of the languages of the East ex- 
tended, and they who had to write became themselves well 
acquainted with the true pronunciation and orthography of 
the words and names they were using, and felt likewise that 
they were addressing others as well informed upon the sub- 
ject as themselves, they began to seek the means of spelling 
true, that is, of using in English corresponding letters for 
those used in the language from which the word or name 
might be taken. The Persian and Arabic are languages that 
have long been known in Europe, and the force and power of 
each of the letters of those alphabets have accordingly been 
attempted to he expressed in various ways, according to the 
native country of the interpreter; but the first we believe 
who accurately gave to the public the Nagree, Devanagree, 
and Bengalee alphabets was Mr. Halhed in the Preface to 
his version of the Code of Hindoo Law, compiled under the 
orders of Warren Hastings in 1775. His consonants corre- 
spond very nearly with those of Sir William Jones’s alphabet, 
except that he makes no distinction between the hard and 

soft d, t, dh, and th. The short vowel he writes with a 
short e, the letter with a double ee, bearing similarly the 
short mark : is expressed by de ; he writes i and 6u. 

Every vowel according to this system had its long or short 
mark above it, which was very inconvenient either for printing 
or writing. 
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'VMien the Asiatic Society was established, Sir William 
Jones saw the necessity of introducing a consistent mode of 
writing all Indian words. Not satisfied with the system of 
Mr. Halhed, he devised the alphabet that hears his name, 
and is still used by that learned body in its Proceedings ; but 
neither the influence nor the reputation of this great linguist 
was sufficient to procure for his alphabet the general adoption 
so desirable, and indeed so essential, to the purpose he had 
in view. It continued as a sort of Devanagree for the learned 
•par excellence ; a style of writing to be reverenced and re- 
spected, but not imitated. In spite of every endeavour to 
recommend the Society’s alphabet for universal use, the busi- 
ness of the country continued to be conducted either in the 
jargon spelling first adopted from similarity of sound, or with 
the ad libitum improvements of those who, knowing the 
correct spelling of the original, adopted the letters they 
thought best calculated to express the true sound of the 
words properly pronounced. It is now near fifty years since 
the attempt was first made to introduce this obvious benefit 
of a consistent and correct alphabet, and yet Sir William 
Jones’s mode of writing has gained no ground in India, what- 
ever may have been its fate elsewhere. What can have been 
the reason for this ? Does not the fact itself afford irrefraga- 
ble evidence that there must be some inherent defect in the 
system that induced its rejection, and led to others being pre- 
ferred. There it was, recommended by the Asiatic Society, 
composed of the principal civil servants, and of all in the 
military, clerical, and medical professions, who were entitled 
by knowledge of the subject, or by situation, to take the lead 
in such a matter. There was this Society, periodically putting 
forth its volumes, and all its principal members publishing 
their works according to the orthography of the illustrious 
founder ; yet no one out of the pale, and not all of those 
within it, could be brought to spell names, in their correspond- 
ence, as the Society spelt them. For fifty years this tree of 
Sir. William Jones’s planting has been stationary, or has 
grown like the aloe, repulsive and disagreeable, living still 
but putting forth no branches and yielding no fruit. Who 
after this can say that there must not be something in this 
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system repugnant to the ideas and preconceived notions of 
those whose language is English ? The powers and pronun- 
ciations given to the different letters are manifestly not such as 
have been recognised and adopted as just and appropriate by 
those who read and write that language. Another system has 
gained ground in its stead, and to its prejudice, and this in 
spite of the great names of Jones and Colebrooke and 
Wilson, whose adherence to the antiquated style has pre- 
vented its sinking into absolute disuse and oblivion. Let us 
inquire then what is this other system, and what the claims 
it possesses to the preference of the unlearned. 

Towards the close of Lord Cornwallis’s government. Dr. 
John Borthwick Gilchrist produced his Dictionary and 
Grammar of the Hindoostanee language, and, as matter of 
necessity, prefaced both by explaining the force of all the 
letters in use in the language, and the corresponding vowels 
and consonants of the Eoman alphabet by which he proposed 
to express them. The difference between his system and 
that of Sir William Jones lies entirely in the vowels: the 

short imexpressed letter which Mr. Halhed wrote e was 

written a by Sir William Jones and u by Dr. Gilchrist; 
the ee and ei of Halhed, i i of Sir W. Jones, were rendered i 
and ee by Gilchrist; the do oo of Halhed, u u of Jones, 
were expressed by oo ; and the i ai of the two former sys- 
tems by y, corrected but not improved to ue; and, lastly, the 
on of Halhed and an of Jones by ou corrected to wo. 

The more taking and popular part of this system lies 
evidently in the use of the short u instead of a, for the silent 
unexpressed inherent letter of the languages of India : people 
could not be brought to write hat for the sound of hut, tab 
for tub, and patee for putee. Having the choice, therefore, 
they discarded the letter which never in any of the words of 
any of the languages within their knowledge had the sound 
it was proposed to give to it. The adoption of oo, instead of 
Sir W. Jones’s u, followed as a necessary consequence of the 
appropriation of u to the short sound ; and au for the sound 
of ow in how was so unnatural, that it was gladly discarded 
for ou. 
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It does not appear that the Grovernment took any part, 
until very recently, in promoting the use of one or other of 
these systems : they had each therefore a fair field and no 
favoitr for thirty years at least. Diuing the whole of that 
period the knowledge of the languages was extending, and 
the old jargon was disappearing from all the public depart- 
ments, finding onlj^ a sanctuary and stronghold that bade 
defiance to all reform within the precincts of the Supreme 
Court. The issue was in a decided leaning from the first to 
the system of Gilchrist. This has now been that of all 
official correspondence for fifteen or twenty years at least, 
whereas it will not he found that the orthography of Sir 
William Jones has taken root in any single department, per- 
tinaciously as certain learned individuals of high authority 
have adhered to it. 

In 1822, the design was conceived of forming an accurate 
record in the English language and character of all the land 
tenures of the country. It was felt to be necessary to deter- 
mine upon some alphabet or system for the conversion of 
names correctly, prior to the formation of these registers, and 
then first did the Government officers indicate any system 
under authority for preference. The merits of each method 
were fully weighed and considered, prior to the determination, 
and the scheme of Gilchrist was adopted, simplified by the 
rejection of some of his quaint methods of expressing the 
nicer distinctions of sound. This alphabet was circulated, 
and great progress was made all over the country in produc- 
ing registers in which the names of persons and places and 
properties were so written, that no one could hereafter find 
difficulty in writing them back into any given character 
upon bare inspection. 

Contemporaneously with this measure, and as part of the 
same scheme, revenue surveys were put in hand, and maps on 
a large scale were constructed, in which the name of every 
place or object was accurately entered according to the same 
system. Up to this time no attempt had ever been made to 
make this grand improvement in the geography of India. 
The maps of Bengal were copied to the letter from the surveys 
of Eennell made in the era of jargon, and though better 
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spelt than most of the documents of that period, yet still par- 
taking largely of the miscellaneous mode of writing so liable 
to mislead. All the surveyors subsequently employed had 
been left to pick up the names of places by the ear, and it 
had never been made an instruction to them to ascertain how 
they were written in any dialect or language of India, and to 
transfer them according to system into their maps. The 
surveyors too, unfortunately, were very seldom scholars. In 
order to show the consequences of this neglect, and to expose 
at once the absurdity of trusting to the ear in a matter of this 
kind, an extract is annexed* from a map of the Dooah, com- 
piled not ten years ago, and now in our possession : it bears 
the official signature of the surveyor-general of the day, and 
professes to be from the best materials then in the archives 
of that department. In this extract it will be seen that the 
well known road from Cawnpoor (Kanhpoor) to Ukhurpoor is 
laid doivn double, being taken apparently from two routes 
made with compasses or theodolites varying in a small 
degree, so as to give a different direction ; and the copyists of 
the surveyor-general’s depaitment have not discovered that 
the routes are the same, because all the names are spelled 
differently. There are regularly — 


Kuttra, 

Chichebree, 

Bliysour, 

FattipL 

Reneea, 

Oomrun, 


Gittera, 

Chichindy, 

Bbysawn, Bheisawn, (Bhenour ?) 

FuttehpL 

Runneah, 

Oomeron, 


with sundry other names, till one road comes to Akberpoor 
and the other to Akbarpoor, the relative distances of all these 
places being the same. Like absurdities might be shown in 
many maps similarly constructed from materials in which the 
names have been set down by the ear, without the observance 
of any system of spelling. It is no fault of the map-compiler, 
if he has not recognised Chicheree to be the same place' as 


See Plate 
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Chichindy, and Kuttra as Gittera, when they stand in two 
maps in positions not exactly corresponding. The fault was 
in the employment of an officer to survey, without instructing 
him specifically how he was to write the names of his map. 
The revenue surveys, so far as they went, effectually corrected 
this error ; and what is more, the maps constructed by the 
officers employed in this department are capable of being 
converted with confidence into any character, without each 
name being, as at present, an object of separate inquiry and 
research, whenever it is desired to publish a map in the 
Persian, the Hindee, or in any other character of the country. 

But to return to our subject: the Record Committees, 
wheresoever they were established, succeeded entirely in re- 
forming the orthography of names in the zila dufturs. That 
they did not do more, but after involving considerable ex- 
pense failed to provide the desired land registers, was owing 
to many causes which need not be discussed here. The effect 
of these institutions in confirming the use of the Gilchristian 
system is all we have now to do with : that effect ^vill, we 
presume, not he denied. The leaning had been to this 
system for thirty years before, but at last the act of Govern- 
ment,' and the specific exertions of all public officers through- 
out the country, continued for nearly eight years consecutively 
while the Committees lasted, fixed and established this system 
of Gilchrist as the orthography of office and of business. 
Even though there were not in it any innate inherent supe- 
riority or grounds for preference, even were it the inferior 
system of the two, still this fact ought, one would think, to 
secure it from any hasty attempt at change. Except there be 
some obvious apparent defects pointed out, the undoubted 
ascertainment of which has been the result of actual ex- 
perience, would it not be madness to think of discarding what 
had been so established ? "NMiat then is to be thought of this 
new attempt of Mr. Trevelyan to set up again the rejected 
alphal)et of Sir William Jones, and by the gratuitous circula- 
tion of thousands of copies to diffuse and disseminate, as if 
from authority, a system fully and formally tried and found 
wanting ? 
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The Journal of the Asiatic Society, being a work of science 
conducted under the special countenance and support of 
that Society, will always he respected for the matter it con- 
tains ; and it signifies little in what garb it may choose to 
present its Asiatic names. Allowance will he made for the 
consistency of the Society’s adherence to the system of its 
venerable founder, and all that read its proceedings know well 
what they have to expect, and are prepared to encounter 
familiar letters applied to strange uses after the manner 
practised by this Society for half a century. But now that the 
Gilchristian method of writing has been so long established 
for record, for siuweys, and for making familiar to the unini- 
tiated public the sounds and names of Hindoostan, every 
official man and every man of sense must protest against the 
present attempt to introduce once more the discarded system, 
one too that from its use of the a for the short u would 
change the spelling of every word and name from one end of 
India to the other. 

Let the Sir William Jones’s system, his a and his i i and 
his long and short u, be reserved, like the Devanagree, for 
recondite science : there his alphabet has its footing, and no 
one desires to eject it from its stronghold : but for business 
let us have our current Nagree, the short n and the ee and 
the 00, which have grown into use from their ready adapta- 
tion to the ear, and from the preference secured for them by 
all the associations of sound to letters which we have been 
accustomed to from our infancy. 

In the pages of the Joiuual there has appeared a notice 
laudatory of Mr. Trevelyan’s attempt to effect by a coup de 
main a change in all the established methods of writing mo- 
fussil names. As this Journal has now for itself so wide a 
circulation in the interior, it is necessary that its pacres 
should not be made to serve the party views of the advocates 
of any one exclusive system, but that the merits of each in its 
particular line shoidd be fairly stated. The Sanskrit scholar 
iviU perhaps find his advantage in following the alphabet of 
Sir William Jones, which is that of the grammars and dic- 
tionaries, and of most of the translations from that language ; 
but he that is content with the Persic, Oordoo, or the familiar 
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literature of Hindoostan, the man of business and of the 
world, will find all the hooks, the dictionaries and grammars 
and vocabularies to which he is in the habit of referring, and 
all the records and public documents that fall under his 
observation, written uniformly in the character of Giilchrist. 
There is little fear that even the weight of the Joiunal’s 
recommendation will be successful in superseding what is so 
established. If the world were not wide enough to hold both 
systems, — if the order had gone forth from Caesar that one 
only should stand, and the issue were a belluni ad inter- 
necionem between the two, — then might the Journal fitly 
advocate the cause of its scientific mode of writing to save it 
from destruction and the sponge : but so long as there is no 
attempt to encroach on the ground it occupies, or to interfere 
with its peculiar province in literature ; while it is suffered to 
luxuriate in the paradise of Sanskrit, without any attempt to 
foist in its rival, even as an humble companion of its pleasures 
in that Eden of joy; why should the votaries of this learned 
system strive to gain for it a universal dominion for which 
it has been found unfitted, and assume the offensive against 
the system in use for business ? Let each retain its own, and 
both abide together in peace and good will and harmony; 
holding forth, in the facilities they jointly offer, an invitation 
to all people to adopt either the one or the other accordingly 
as they find either most convenient for their purpose; and 
under the assurance that the object, which is to obtain such a 
method of writing as shall afford a ready means of transfer- 
ring the word back into its native character, will equally be 
accomplished, whichever may be the character adopted. Both 
systems represent perfectly to the scholar the letters used in 
the original languages, but it is contended that the Giilchrist 
alphabet, as now generally introduced and used in the public 
offices of this presidency, conveys to the rminitiated a more 
correct and true notion of the proper pronunciation, than the 
antiquated and rejected system of Sir William Jones, and 
thCTefore is the best adapted to business. Through the pages 
of the Journal let the European public of India be unde- 
ceived on this point. The attempt to dislodge the system of 
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Gilchrist is entirely a matter of individual speculation, and 
is certainly not the result of any inconvenience felt, or dis- 
satisfaction expressed with it, by the Government, or by any 
class of public officers or persons whatsoever. 

H. T. P. 


( 14 .) 

MR. c. E. Trevelyan’s defence of sir william jones's system.* 

It seems now to be admitted with scarcely a dissenting 
voice, that the plan of expressing the languages of the East 


* This paper, as well as those numbered 15 and 18, was reprinted by 
Sir C. E. Trevelyan in 1854 (in a pamphlet entitled “Papers originally 
published at Calcutta, in 1834 — 1836, on the Application of the Roman 
Letters to the Languages of India”), under the circumstances described 
in the following Preface : — 

“ The recent International Conference, held under the auspices of His 
Excellency Chevalier Bunsen, for the purpose of establishing a standard 
Missionary Alphabet, required that information should be furnished re- 
lative to the undertaking commenced at Calcutta in the year 1834, to 
introduce into Asia the popular use of the Roman character, as a corol- 
lary and complement to the greater enterprise of making English the 
language of higher education and the fountain from which the nascent 
vernaoidar literatures of the East might be vivified and enriched ; and 
with this view the three following papers have been selected for republi- 
Calion out of a much larger number published at the time in India. The 
course adopted in 1834 was a simple transliteration of the admirable 
Deva-Nagari or Sanskrit alphabet, adding what was wanted to repre- 
sent the peculiar sounds importeil into the Indian languages from the 
Arabic (thus combining the elementary languages of the Japhetic and 
Shemitic races), and giving to the whole, as nearly as possible, the same 
powers as the Roman letters possessed in the original Latin and the de- 
rivative Italian, according to the system first advocated by Sir William 
Jones. During the twenty years which have since elapsed, this applica- 
tion of the Roman letters has made silent but steady progress ; and, 
besides its increasing use by the natives of India, it has been extensively 
adopted by Missionary Establishments, by teachers of Oriental languages 
in this country, and, almost without exception, by authors of works re- 
lating to the East, who desire to express Asiatic words in an exact and 
uniform manner. 

^'London, 1854. • 

“ [It will be seen from the above that the selections from the Calcutta 
Papers were first reprinted for the purpose of explaining what had taken 
place on this subject in India to the International Conference held at 
the residence of the Prussian Minister in London, in 1854, in order to 
settle a universal Missionary Alphabet.] " 
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in tlie English character offers the best and nearest prospect 
of fixing and enriching the native dialects, and of establish- 
ing a common medium of communication, epistolary as well 
as oral, between the people and their rulers ; that great 
desideratum, the absence of which has always so much 
impeded the due administration of justice in this country, 
and stood in the way of our taking root in the affections of 
our subjects to the extent which the rectitude of our acts 
and intentions might entitle us to expect. The principle, 
therefore, that the languages of the East should be expressed 
in the character of the West, and that by degrees one written 
character should be made to pervade the whole world, has 
been admitted by a decided majority of those persons who 
from their education and habits of mind are qualified to give 
an opinion on the subject. The only question which remains to 
be discussed la the particular orthograpliy, or, in other words, 
the particular mode of applying the European characters to 
the Asiatic languages, which it is most desirable to adopt. 
Hitherto public opinion has been divided “between two 
systems ; one of which (the Italian system), from its having 
been first introduced into the East by Sir William Jones, is 
generally known by that distinguished scholar’s name, and 
the other system was invented by Mr. Gilchrist, and is 
called after his name. 

It is necessary to premise, that, as far as the consonants 
are concerned, there is no discrepancy between the two 
systems worth contending about. The only difference be- 
tween them is in the vowels and diphthongs, and even in this 
case only in some of them, while in others both systems 
exactly agree : but in order that the reader may have the 
subject clearly before him, we will subjoin a table of the 
vowels and diphthongs of both systems. 


a as in abov'e 
• i as in in 
u as in p«sh 
e as in there 
o as in note 


Sir William Jones’s. 

a as in art 
i as in police 
u as in rale 
ai as in aisle. 

an as in cawsa [Latin pronunciation] 
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Dr. Gilchrist’s. 


u as in euU* 
i as in kill 
00 as in wool* 
e as in there 
o as in cole 


a as in call, 
e as in keel* 
00 as in cool* 
ue as in chyle* 
no as in cowl* 


Out of ten vowel and diphthong sounds, therefore, four 
are expressed alike in both systems, which reduces the field 
of contest between the two systems to within very narrow 
limits. Taking consonants and vowels together, there are 
about seventy diflferent variations of sounds in Hindusthani, 
of which only six are expressed differently. This is the 
utmost extent of the quarrel between the shade of Sir 
William Jones and Dr, Gilchrist. 

We shall endeavour to state as briefly as possible the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the two systems. 

Sir William Jones’s Plan is systematic and complete in 
all its parts, so that in every case in which an analogy exists 
between different sounds, a coi’responding analogy will be 
found to pervade the signs by which they are represented. 
Thus the long sound of a is a, of i, t ; and of u, u ; and the 
diphthong ai, which is compounded of a and i, is represented 
by those letters and au (ow ) ; which is compounded of a and 
M, by au. The consequence of this strict attention to pre- 
serve an analogy in the sign corresponding to the variations 
in the sound is, that the acquisition of the alphabet is 
greatly facilitated to the learner, who in fact has to make 
himself acquainted with only five elementary signs which 
are the representatives of as many original sounds, and 
the remaining five are only elongated forms or compo- 
sites of these. He has to learn a, i, u, e, o\ and a is only 
the long form of a distinguished by the usual mark, i of 
i, and u of u, and ai is the composite of a and i, and 
au of a and u. 

In Dr. Gilchrist’s Plan, with a single exception, there 

* The letters marked thus * are expressed difPerently in the two 
systems. 
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is no analogy whatever between the long and short forms of 
the vowels, and between the diphthongs and their compo- 
nent vowels. Thus in his system a is the long form 
of u, ee of i, and the diphthong ai is represented by ue 
and au by uo. It is needless to dilate on the confusion 
which this want of system must produce in the mind of every 
learner. No help is here provided for him ; and instead 
of being guided from step to step by a change in the form 
of the character sufficient to distinguish the modification in 
the sound, while enough is retained of the original letter to 
mark the elementary - connexion, he is perplexed by a 
variety of characters between which no kind of analogy is 
capable of being traced. In short, instead of having only five 
signs to get by heart, he has no less than nine. In tracing 
the analogy between corresponding modifications of sound, 
this plan is vvorse than if no assistance were afforded him. 
In this eccentric system of letters long vowels are actually 
divorced from their partners, and so disguised as to render 
it impossible to recognise the original connexion between 
them ; and diphthongs are in like manner kidnapped from 
their parent vowels, and disfigured worse than gipsy 
children. Who would suppose that u is the legitimate hus- 
band of a, that ee is the devoted wife of i, that ue is the inte- 
resting offspring of a and i, and uo the eldest hope of a and 
M. This is not a system of orthography, but, if I may be 
allowed to invent a word, of kakography, of confusion, mys- 
tification, and absurdity. It is singular that when a man 
sat dowm with a carte blanche before him to invent a system 
of letters, he was not able to devise something better than 
this ; and it is still more so, that, having the labours of his 
learned predecessor Sir William Jones to profit by, when he 
altered, he should have altered so much for the worse. 

Another advantage of Sir William Jones’s plan is, that 
besides being complete in itself, owing to the perfect analogy 
which exists between the different letters, it bears a strict 
correspondence throughout to the great Indian or Deva 
Nagarl alpihabet. All the alphabets derived from the latter 
are very systematic, and a scheme which is otherwise cannot 
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properly represent tbem. But Sir William Jones does it 
exactly, as will be seen from tbe following table : — 




T *■ 

t ’ 

\3[ n 

tgj u 

TT e 

^ ai 


■^au 


Tbe natives of India are, therefore, already quite fami- 
liar wltb tbe idea of distinguisbing tbe modification of sound 
by a corresponding modification of sign ; and when they see 
the same plan adopted in the Anglified version of the 
alphabet, they immediately recognise the propriety of it, 
and enter into the spirit of the scheme. As the new ortho- 
graphy is mainly intended for the people of India, the cir- 
cumstance of its being entirely coincident with their precon- 
ceived feelings and ideas must be allowed to be an advantage 
of no small importance. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that no kind of analogy 
exists between Dr. Gilchrist’s and the Indian or Deva 
Nagari alphabet. When an Indian reads Sir William 
Jones’s alphabet, he sees a long a immediately succeeding 
the short a; a long i the short i, and a long u the short u (the 
long vowel being in each case distinguished by a mark as in 
the Sanskrit), which is just what his previous knowledge 
would lead him to expect ; but when he comes to Dr. Gil- 
christ’s plan, he finds a following m, and ee following i. 
What therefore would be his opinion of the comparative 
merits of the two systems? Would he not say, that one is 
in every respect as complete as the Alphabet of the Gods 
(Deva Nagari), while the other is an inexplicable mass of 
confusion ? 

Another advantage attending Sir William Jones’s systejn 
is, that it is not only analogous to hut is the very system 
itself which is used in expressing Latin and all its deri- 
vatives ; that is, Italian, Spanish, French, &c. It is true 
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that in England we do not pronounce Latin in this way, but 
this is only because we have barbarised it, and made it 
accord with our Saxon pronunciation. Even in Scotland 
and Ireland, to say nothing of continental Europe, they 
read Latin exactly in the way in which it is now proposed 
to read Hindusthani. This entire coincidence of the new 
Hindusthani orthography with the orthography of the 
learned language of the whole of Europe, and with that of 
most of its colloquial languages, is a point of great import- 
ance. Even in the present age its advantage will be felt, in 
so far as the learned all over Europe, and in most cases the 
vulgar also, will by this means obtain direct access to our 
Indian literature ; and, what is still more deserving of con- 
sideration, a foundation will be laid for the establishment in 
due time of a uniform system of orthography throughout 
the world. This is an object which, however distant the 
prospect of accomplishing it may be, no man who has the 
slightest regard for posterity should ever lose sight of. 
Next to the establishment of a universal language, that 
grand desideratum of the philosopher and the philanthropist, 
the establishment of a universal system of orthography will 
most tend to the production of unrestricted freedom of inter- 
course between all the families of the human race ; and the 
one has also a direct tendency to bring about the other. Now, 
if Gilchrist’s plan were to be generally maintained in India, 
so far from having advanced a step towards this grand result, 
we should make a decidedly retrograde movement, and the 
proceeding would be tantamount to shutting the door on the 
possibility of a uniform system of writing and printing 
being ever adopted in the eastern and western hemispheres. 
Gilchrist’s plan is utterly abhorrent from the Roman family 
of languages, and it does not even coincide with the English, 
as will be shown hereafter. 

Sir 'William Jones’s plan has a simple character for 
every simple sound, while in Dr. Gilchrist’s simple sounds 
aje in three instances expressed by double letters [ee, oo, 
and oo]. This, to say the best of it, is an extremely clumsy 
contrivance, and in the business of nations and course of 
ages it would lead to an immense unnecessary expenditure 
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of time and money. That this Is the case, may be seen by 
taking the example of a single sentence, 

Jub soobb hoo-ee wuzeer-zadee bbee puhoonchee, 
which in Sir William Jones’s orthography would be 
Jab subb hii-i wazir-zadi bbi pabuncbi. 

There are thirty-eight letters in this sentence written 
according to Dr. Gilchrist’s plan, and only thirty if it be 
written according to Jones; that Is to say, in only six words 
the former exceeds the latter by no less than eight letters. 
Apply this to a book, and conceive the waste of types, paper, 
and valuable time which must result from it. Supposing an 
octavo volume printed according to Sir WTlliam Jones’s 
plan to consist of 500 pages, and each page to contain on 
an average 304 words, the total number of words in the 
volume would be 152,000; and if the same volume were 
printed according to Mr. Gilchi-ist’s plan, then, at the 
rate of eight additional letters for every six words, the 
number of extra letters will amount to 190,000, which 
would make an addition to the book of 136 pages, 
and instead of consisting of 500 pages it would consist 
of 636. Apply this to the entire literature of half the 
world through a succession of ages, and conceive the result 
if you can. If this average is considered to be above the 
mark, I have no objection to suppose that every six of 
Gilchrist’s words contain only half the number of double 
letters which those above instanced do, and at this rate the 
book printed according to Gilchrist’s plan would exceed 
what it would be if printed according to Sir William Jones’s 
plan by 68 pages. 

Lastly, there are three characters in Gilchrist’s alphabet 
which do not belong to English or to any other language 
under the sun which we have ever heard of. These are oo, 
ue and uo. With the exception of the pupils of Dr. Gil- 
christ, who, from early associations and respect to their 
master, may naturally be expected to be admirers of his 
scheme, these characters are utterly barbarous to every de- 
scription of people ; and it is therefore impossible for them 
to secure a general recognition for themselves in the breasts 
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either of Englishmen, European foreigners, or Indians. Sir 
WiUiam Jones’s plan, as has been before stated, contains 
no arbitrary sounds whatever, but is in every respect in 
strict accordance with the Latin and Latino-European lan- 
guages. Even the au, of which no example is to be found 
in English, is perfectly familiar to every Scotchman and 
Irishman who knows Latin ; and if a youth at Dublin College 
or the High School at Edinburgh were to pronounce causa 
like cawsa, he would be immediately corrected, and would be 
told to sound it cowsa, and the same, of course, everywhere 
on the continent of Europe. 

It will be proper in this place to say a few words in 
regard to the general principles of the two systems, and 
the causes which have led to their respective adoption. Sir 
William Jones well knew that the Homans and the Indians 
derive their origin from the same family of the human race, 
and that the analogy which is everywhere perceptible in 
their mythology and their language extends also in a high 
degree to their alphabets. The arrangement of both is exactly 
the same. In both, the same letters have exactly the same 
powers; and while one is the most perfect alphabet in 
the East, the other is acknowledged to bear the palm in the 
West. 

Sir William Jones also knew that, when the barbarous 
Saxon monks came to apply this alphabet to their language, 
they did it without any regard to system, and took no pains 
to preserve the original powers of the letters, i was pushed 
out of its place by ee, and made to do duty for ai; a was 
generally superseded by u; and the services of u having been 
preoccupied in this manner, oo was made to officiate for it. 
Even this arrangement was by no means constantly adhered 
to, and thousands of instances might be mentioned of the 
application of the same letter to several different sounds, 
and of different letters to the same sound. The English 
system of spelling, in short (1 protest against its being called 
orthography), is a labyrinth, a chaos, an absurdity, a disgrace 
to our age and nation. It forms the principal difficulty of 
our language (which is the more provoking, as there is 
nothing in the structure of English which calls for it), and 
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causes annualiy to increasing millions, in all tlie four quar- 
ters of the globe, an enormous unnecessary expenditure of 
valuable time, and still more valuable temper. The amount 
of vexation and discouragement and loss of time which is 
caused every year, particulaidy to foreigners, by the extremely 
incorrect way of spelling now in use, is incalculable. 

But to return to the subject immediately under con- 
sideration, Sir William Jones and Dr. Gilchrist had two 
systems of letters before them ; one of which was acknow- 
ledged to be the most perfect which the wit of man had 
ever devised, and in every' respect corresponded with the 
systems already in use in India, and on the continent of 
Europe ; and the other was perhaps the most imperfect the 
world had ever beheld, and totally differed from those which 
prevailed both in the East and AVest, England and North 
America alone excepted. Sir AVilliam Jones was a noble 
philologist. He imitated the Universal Governor as far as 
it is permitted to man to do so, and, embracing the whole 
world in his view, married the East and the West by pro- 
moting by his sanction and influence the adoption in both 
hemispheres of the same mode of writing. As his object 
was to fertilise the whole world, he drew from the fountain 
head. But Gilchrist limited himself to the narrow circle 
of English spelling; and, by the adoption of that corrupt 
eccentric system, opposed an effectual bar to his system ever 
extending beyond his pupils and the readers of his own 
books. 

It should be borne in mind that Sir William Jones and 
hlr. Gilchrist both drew from the mine of English letters, 
and that the only' difference between them was, that one ap- 
propriated the dross, while the other culled the pure gold. 
Gilchrist chose the most corrupt and imperfect parts of our 
system, while Jones selected those which were consistent 
with true principles, and coincided with the most perfect 
alphabets both of the East and AVest. The t in police is 
almost as well known in English as the double ee in fid. 
The M in pull is certainly better known than oo, which is pure 
Gilchristian. The u in rule is as familiar as the oo in cool. 
The ai in aisle is assuredly far more common than ue, which 
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is another arbitrary sign to be found nowhere except in the 
books printed by Dr. Gilchrist himself. The au in causa 
(Latin pronunciation) is also better understood than uo, 
which is another Gilchristian hieroglyphic ; and CA’en the 
short a, the stumbling-block of our Gilchristian friends, is 
quite as familiar to us as their favourite u, and anybody who 
will take the trouble to look in the English Dictionary 
will see it used at the commencement of 500 words like 
above, about, abound, and so forth. 

It has fallen to the lot of our generation to introduce the 
English letters into India, and the simple question for us to 
determine was, whether we should choose that part of the 
English literary system which is corrupt and limited, or 
that which is complete and universal. Since most Europeans 
in India are from their youth thoroughly imbued with Gil- 
christ’s system, if we had desired to obtain an ephemeral 
popularity, we should have chosen the least perfect plan; 
hut this was not our object. We were not concerting plans 
fur the satisfaction of a few hundred Europeans. The benefit 
of the hundreds of millions of our dark-faced brethren of 
^\sia was our aim; and therefore, undeterred by the clamour 
which we foresaw would be raised by a portion of our 
countrymen wedded by education and habit to the system we 
felt ourselves called tqmn to reject, we adopted the notation 
whicli was most perfect in the abstract, and which most 
nearly corresponded with Indian and European feelings. 

It will be satisfactory to our friends to know what we 
have ourselves but lately become acquainted with, that a few 
years ago, when the American missionaries first committed 
the language of the Sandwich Islands to writing, they 
adopted this same Italian orthography, the standard of which 
has now been raised in India. This is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the Intrinsic excellence of the system. Two bodies 
of people, belonging to different nations, and situated nearly 
on opposite sides of the globe, were called upon to deliberate, 
independently of each other, regarding the choice of a 
system of letters which it was proposed to introduce into 
less civilised countries ; and what was the result ? In their 
selection both fell upon the Italian system, thus confirming 
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what had previously been maintained regarding its superiority 
over all the other European systems. 

Ought not this fact to encourage us to proceed with energy 
and zeal? The Americans are the natural allies of our 
nation for the diffusion of every good word and work through- 
out the world, and we joyfully hail their accession as our 
colleagues in the establishment of a correct universal system 
of letters. The following list of Sandwich Island words, 
expressed both in the old and new style, extracted from 
a History of the American Mission in those Islands, is 
annexed : — 


NAMES OF THE ISLANDS. 


Improved Spelling. 

Form r Spelling. 

Ha-wai-i. 

Hah-wye-e. Owhyhee. 

Mau-i. 

Mow-ee. 

Mo-lo-kai. 

Mo-lo-kye. 

0-a-hu. 

0-ah-hoo. 

Kau-ai. 

Kow-eye. 

MISSIONARY STATIONS. 

Ho-no-lu-lu. 

Ho-no-loo-loo. 

Wai-me-a. 

Wye-may-ah. 

La-hai-na. 

Lah-hye-nab. 

Kai-lu-a. 

Kye-lu-ah. 

Wai-a-ke-a. 

Wye-ah-kay-ah. 

NAMES 

OF PERSONS. 

Ke-o-pu-o-la-ni. 

Kay-o-poo-o-lah-nee. 

Li-ho-Li-ho. 

Lee-ho-Lee-ho. 

Ka-u-mu-a-li-i. 

Kah-oo-raoo-ah-lee-ee. 

Ho-a-pi-Ii. 

Ho-ah-pee-lee. 

Ka-pi-o-la^ni. 

Kah-pee-o-lah-nee. 

Ku-a-ki-ni. 

Koo-ah-kee-iiee. 

Po-ki. 

Po-kee. 

Wa-hi-ne-pi-o. 

W ah-hee-nay-pee-o. 

Pu-a-a-i-ki. 

Poo-ah-ah-ee-kee. 

Ka-ma-kau. 

Kah-mah-kow. 

Ka-lai-o-pu. 

Kay-lye-o-poo. 

Pau-a-hi. 

Pow-ah-hee. 

Ke-kau-o-no-hi. 

Ke-kow-o-no-hee. 


It only remains to meet an argument of our adversaries 
which has been put forth by one of them with an air of an- 
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ticipated triumph. “ Sir AYilliam Jones s Plan, they say, 
‘‘has been well known for these sixty years, and yet it has 
made no sensible progress from which they conclude that 
it never will make any. To this we reply, that God mocks 
at the short-sighted sagacity of mankind, by sometimes bring- 
ing to nought their best-devised schemes, and at other times 
He vindicates his own authority and proclaims to the world 
that the IVIost High ruleth in the kingdom of men, by bring- 
ing about mighty changes by means apparently the most 
inadequate, and at times the most unexpected. The use of 
gunpowder was confined to fireworks, and steam power was 
treated as a plaything, long before these great elements took 
their proper place in the system of human affairs : but, to 
pass over minor instances, was not Christianity, the system 
which is destined to bring back the world to its obedience to 
the Lord of the universe, and to make it that abode of purity 
and peace and unalloyed felicity which it was originally 
intended to be, — was not this glorious revelation confined for 
about 1500 years within the narrow limits of the Holy Land, 
until Christ appeared on earth and commanded his followers 
to make it known to all mankind ? 

There is no lack of scourges and blessings in the store- 
house of God, and things can be turned by Him in his own 
good time and way to uses of which we can at present form 
no conception. Is it not conformable with our experience 
of the rules under which the divine government of the world 
is carried on, that the Christian Philosopher who consecrated 
his learning to the glory of his God and the good of his 
fellow-creatures; — that the Christian Scholar who did not 
hesitate to make the following solemn declaration, which will 
be recorded to the latest posterity ; “ I have regidarly and 
attentively read the Holy Scripture; and am of opinion 
that this volume, independently of its divine origin, contains 
more sublimity and beauty, more pure morality, more im- 
portant history, and finer strains of poetry and eloquence, 
than can be collected from all other books, in whatever age 
or language they may have been composed;” — that such a man 
should be blest in the work of his hands, and that the seed 
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sown by him should, in God’s own time, spring forth and cast 
its shoots far and wide throughout the East ? Let who will 
gainsay it, Sir Wm. Jones laid a good foundation, and 
future ages will bless him as the father of the literature of 
the Eastern hemisphere. “ Cast thy grain before the 
waters *, and thou shalt see it after many days.” 

To descend to secondary causes. Why has Sir Wm. Jones’s 
system heretofore not made greater progress ? Simply 
because nobody ever thought of making it a popular system. 
Where is the Primer, the Spelling-Book, the Grammar, or 
the Yocabulary which was ever published on this plan with a 
view to popular education ? The utmost which its advocates 
have hitherto aimed at has been to fix it as the medium of 
scientific nomenclature, and in this they have fully succeeded. 
That it has not gone further is not the fault of the system, 
but of its admirers, who till lately never once attempted to 
extend it beyond these limits. As far as it has been tried, it 
has completely answered every expectation that was enter- 
tained of it, which is no small praise, and gives us promise 
of continued successful results. The sj'stem has completely 
obtained the acquiescence of the learned all over the world, 
and, if we mistake not, it will in the course of a few genera- 
tions obtain the assent of the vulgar also. 

On the other hand. Why has Gilchrist’s system made the 
2)rogress it has? Simply because he wrote, and taught, and 
published. What is his system, except his books and lec- 
tures ? Y ithout these it could have no existence. It is a 
remarkable fact, that Gilchrist’s plan has never made any 
spontaneous progress; and we never heard of a single school 
except his own in which it is taught, or of a single book that 
was ever printed in it except by him. From this it would 
appear that it has no inherent virtue, no self-operating prin- 
ciple, calculated to secure for it success Independent of the 
exertions of the founder. It will apparently live and die with 
him. It has met with just that degree of success which 
niignt have been expected from tne determined perseverance 


* Alluding to the method of sowing in the East. 
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of its author, and from his personal and olBcial influence, 
and it has not gone a step beyond this. The doctor himself 
is its moving principle. Let him relax his efforts, and it is 
nothing. 

But what a different picture does Sir William Jones’s 
system at this moment present? After having completely 
stood the test of learned criticism, after having gone through 
a probationary period of sixty years, and approved itself to 
the great body of scientific, men throughout the world, it has 
been claimed for popular use. The jewel must no longer 
remain shut up in a casket, but must be brought forth to 
shine in the face of day. The money must no longer remain 
hoarded in the treasury ; the time has come to spend it for 
the general advantage. The gold needs no assay; it has 
been well and thoroughly tried, and all that is required is to 
put it into circulation. 

Three Printing-Presses, of which one enjoys a more ex- 
tensive business than any other in Calcutta, and another is 
the most influential of the Provincial Presses, are at this 
moment actively engaged in preparing Picture Alphabets, 
Primers, Spelling-Books, Readers, Dictionaries, and Gram- 
mars ; and two Lithographic Presses are employed in pro- 
viding Writing Copies and Pictorial Illustrations. Daily 
assurances of support are received from all parts of India ; 
numerous public officers, and almost all the leaders in the 
education of the country, are on our side; and if we make the 
same progress during the ensuing three months, which we 
have done for the last three, the system will become so firmly 
established that nothing short of a violent persecution would 
be able to uproot it. 

C. E. T. 

27th August, 1834. 

[The following alphabet repre.sents Sir William Jones’ sys- 
tem, as applied to Hindustani books printed after this date, 
up to the period of Mr. Trevel^'an’s departure from India in 
1838.] 


M 
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THE ANGLO-HINDUSTAHI ALPHABET, 

■WITH THE PO'WEES OF THE LETTERS. 


A 

A 

a 

4 

woman 

art 

L_^b 

par 

bdp 

L 

M 

1 

m 

iittle iib&s 

'^ih.n niunikiu 

AI 

ai 

aisle 

V • 

Iaaj 

paida 

N 

n 

none j\_A Kamaz 

AU 

au 

OUT 

.. y 

cb 

dattr 

N 

n 


B 

b 

hut 

hagh 

0 

0 

go ^ ko 

OH ch chinch 

W 

ch& 

P 

P 

yiapa par 

D 

d 

fZuke 

V 

c\ J 

r/agh 

Q 

q 

^uoit ^_}j g-adam 

P 

d 

bacZ 

c_ 

Jb 

Jal 

fi 

r 

r 

5-ace ?-az 

eternel*Uo parna 


F f find 

^ g (JO 
GH gh ghostly 
H h 'hove 


Ui /azl 


s sm 
sh she 


u bwll 


JLs 


■ O; , s/aikr 


u kMb 

I 1 police nil y y pine^^. pilayat 

J j just jan W w -iras ^yajud 

K k ^-eep Mn Y y j/on yar 

KH kh loc^ ^ >t • Madim Z z s’eal U • zaban 

• C-’ .y) 

* French 

Note 1. The vowels, whether long or short, with the 
point under them (thus, a & i i ) represent the ain ^ and 
have a guttural sound. 

2. ^ and ^ are represented by h, by s. , i U 

by t, andj J ^ by z. 

3. Bh, chh, dh, jh, kh, ph, rh, th, th, are aspirated letters, 
and sounded together as the hh in ho?)-/iouse by dropping the 
ho ; thus, b, house: 
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( 15 .) 

CIECULAE LETTEE ADDEESSED BY THE OEIGINATOES OP THE GENE- 
EAL APPLICATION OF THE BOHAN LETTEES TO THE LANGEAGES 
OP THE EAST, TO THE PEINCIPAL, TETOKS, AND STEDENTS, 
ESPECIALLY STEDENTS PEEPAEING FOE THE MINISTEBIAL AND 
MISSIONARY IVOEK, AT THE DIFFEKENT COLLEGES IN THE ENITED 
STATES. 

Dear Gentlemen, 

The attention of Christians of all denominations hav- 
ing been lately directed to the salvation of the heathen, 
■we cannot but entertain the hope that the necessities of the 
continent of India will secure from different societies that 
degree of consideration and effort which its magnitude de- 
mands ; and as almost all the colleges and theological semi- 
naries of your highly favoured native country contain, we 
understand, young men in a course of education, who have 
generously determined to quit the endearments of home to 
labour for Christ in foreign lands, we trust that many such 
may be found among those to whom this letter is addressed, 
who in God’s providence may be led to prosecute their bene- 
volent efforts in this country. With this impression, allow 
us to draw your attention to a plan, which, if we mistake not, 
bids fair, under the blessing of God, greatly to facilitate their 
labours, and enlarge their usefulness. We allude to the 
general substitution of the Roman or English letters, for the 
various characters now used to express the numerous dialects 
of this vast continent. 

In drawing your attention to this subject, we would first 
solicit your patient perusal of the accompanying volume, 
entitled, “ The Application of the Roman Alphabet to all 
the. Oriental Languages,” of which we beg your acceptance. 
In this you will perceive fully exhibited the advantages of 
such a change, if it be practicable; and satisfactory proof. 
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that, on the modified scheme of Sir W. Jones, it is easy to 
express in the Roman character, most accurately, all the 
sounds of all the Indian languages. Evidence in abundance 
has been since afforded, through the general acceptance 
which the scheme has met with from both Europeans and 
natives, that, even to the furthest extremity of our empire, 
its universal though gradual adoption may be safely pre- 
dicted. 

As to the several advantages of the scheme, we may 
briefly refer to the following. By the general adoption of 
the Roman letters, in lieu of the various characters now 
used to represent the dialects of the East, — 

1st. The natives of India will be able to learn our lan- 
guage with much greater ease than they can at present. 

2nd. We shall be able to learn their language with greater 
case. 

3rd. The natives of every province of India will be able 
to learn the language of every other province with greater 
ease. 

4th. All the existing Muhammadan and Hindu literature 
will gradually sink into disuse, with the exception of such por- 
tions of it as are worthy of being turned into the new letters. 
This would produce a great moral change in India in the 
course of a generation or two. Nothing keeps India in a 
state of moral and intellectual debasement so much as the 
false religion, false morals, and false science contained in the 
sacred and learned books of the_]Muhammadans and Hindus ; 
and by getting rid of these ive shall stop the polluted stream 
at its source.* 


* It wiU be seen from the foUoning extract from Sir C. Trevelyan’s 
evidence before the Indian Committee, that this opinion has reference 
only to the hearing of the learned Oriental languages upon popular 
education, and is given with a full reservation of their hterary and anti- 
quarian claims : — “ Arabic is not spoken in common, nor is it learned 
to any extent, except a smattering of it for religious purposes by the Ma- 
hornedans. Sanskrit, no doubt, has higher claims, as it is the foundation 
of all the Hindoo languages ; but it is a dead language, and it is a most 
difficult language. A whole life is required to learn it projrerly ; and 
when, in consequence of the codification of the laws, there will no longer 
he any necessity for learning it, it will cease to be cultivated to a 
degree of which we are little aware; and I think it will seriously 
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5th. Just in proportion as Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian 
go out, English will come in ; and not only will our litera- 
ture be extensively studied, but its beneficial influences will 
reach the people by a thousand channels, through the medium 
of the native language. It will be a grand thing to make 
English literature the model of taste, and the fountain of 
instruction, tln-oughout India; and if Sanskrit and Arabic 
and Persian become confined to the learned few, and the 
English and the vernacular Indian languages are expressed 
in the same character, there cannot be a doubt that this 
object will be attained. 

There are also other minor advantages which would result 
from the change of character, such as the much greater 
rapidity with which the Roman character can be written, the 
superior distinctness of both the printed and written charac- 
ters, superior cheapness, &c., but it is not necessary to mention 
them here. 

These advantages must be considered as important in the 
propagation of knowledge of all kinds. But there are one 
or two others which appear highly important to the Christian 
Church, in its attempt to introduce into this vast heathen 
country the blessed light of the glorious Gospel ; and to 
these we beg particularly to direct your attention. 

1 . It offers remarkable facilities for the religious instruc- 


become the duty of the State to found professorships and scholarships, 
with a view to preserve and cultivate it, as containing the ancient reli- 
gious and social system of the country, and as being a key to the 
popular usages and opinions. The existing Sanskrit Colleges at Cal- 
cutta and Benares might be maintained for this purpose; but some 
change would be required in their plans of study, in order to adapt 
them to the object of preserving, and, as far as may l)e desirable, 
making more generally known, the whole of the ancient literature, 
science, law, and rehgion of the country. The Hindoo poetry and phi- 
losophy alone would require the attention of several literary men.” — 
House of Lords’ Paper No. 637 — 1 of Session 1853 : Mr. Hansard, 
Great Turnstile, Holbom. This Report of the India Committee of the 
House of Lords is interesting much beyond the usual measure of 
Parliamentary Blue Books. It is entirely upon education, religion, and 
other cognate subjects ; and, besides the evidence of Sir C. Trevelyan, con- 
tains that of Sir Erskine Perry, the Rev. Dr. Dulf, Mr. Norton, Mr. Marsh- 
man, Dr. Wise, Mr. Wilberforce Bird, Professor Wilson, Mr. Cameron, 
the Rev. W. Keane, the Right Rev. Bishop Carr, the Rev. J. Tucker, and 
the Right Rev. Bishop Spencer. 


at 3 
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tlon of classes of society otherwise inaccessible to the mis- 
sionary. It is a fact, that in this character the children of the 
most bigoted Hindus may be readily taught what they could 
not be taught in their own. It has been remarked by the 
most observant teachers of native boys, that those who 
have learned to read English think and speak on religious 
subjects, in that language, what they dare not, cannot, think 
and speak in their own. Now this is exactly the case in 
regard to Bangali books in the English character. It occurred 
only a few days ago, that two most respectable Hindu gentle- 
men (one of whom is at the head of the bigoted Dharma 
Sabha), who would never have thought of putting into a school 
a word spoken by or written about Christ in the Bangali 
character, proposed of their own accord to put the Romanised 
version of the Sermon on the Mount (or “ Instruction by 
Christ,” as it is called) into a large native school, which one 
supports, and the other gratuitously superintends. They 
seemed to feel conscious that, in the Bangali character, some 
opposing bigot would interfere, and raise against them the 
cry of apostasy ; but that, if in the English character, the 
introduction of the work would be regarded as quite indif- 
ferent, and since it is requisite in the acquisition of a foreign 
character (as of the English language) to read the books 
usually employed, no scruple would be raised on the subject. 
Now, as we know the paramount influence of sentiments 
impressed on the minds of youth, and as for many years the 
circle of those who will learn their own language in the new 
character must be immeasurably greater than that of those 
who learn a foreign language Tike the English, it seems that 
by this plan Providence has supplied the Church with a 
powerful instrument for benefiting the bigoted part of the 
Hindu population, which it becomes its duty most diligently 
to employ. 

2. There is also another consideration well deserving the 
attention of Bible and Missionary Societies. It furnishes 
the agents of both with new and most important facilities for 
the promotion of their labour. 

A letter has just been received from an Intelligent Mis- 
sionary in the Bombay Presidency, well acquainted with the 
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native languages in that part of India, in which he says 
that, when he was in Bengal, he brought round with him 
many books in ditferent dialects of this Presidency, and that 
if the characters had been alike he should have easily 
mastered all, so as to make out the meaning of a passage as 
needed. He says, however, that the variety of character had 
rendered his progress so slow, that he had hitherto mastered 
only the Bangali. “ Send me,” he says, “ all you print in 
the Roman character in all your dialects, and I am persuaded 
that in this case I shall be able to understand a text in 
Bangali, Hindiu, Uriya, &c., as readily as now I can Mah- 
ratti.” To a translator of the Sacred Scriptures, who is 
anxious, in order to perfect his version in one language, to 
see what words or phrases have been used by preceding 
translators in all the other Indian languages, what an amazing 
advantage will be afforded when he has the opportunity of 
doing it without learning a new character, or being vexed or 
delayed by the innumerable letters, simple and compound, 
which otherwise must be acquired, ere the sense of a passage 
in any dialect can be ascertained ! 

Again, what a noble thing it will be for a Missionary, 
acquainted only Avith one language (be it Bangdli, Uriy^, 
Hindu! or Hindusthani), to read intelligibly and correctly 
the Sacred Scriptures and tracts in all these languages, Avhen 
called to itinerate in the country ; or when having at his own 
station, on different religious festivals, to converse with 
strangers or others acquainted with these languages. He 
may thus excite attention, may prompt inquiry, and may 
create an interest in his efforts, leading to the salvation of 
many souls ! 

It should be remembered too, that there is a large class 
of nominal Christians in the country, for which our Bible 
Societies haA^e hitherto made no provision. W e refer parti- 
cularly to the descendants of the Portuguese and other 
Europeans ; many of whom, though familiar with the spoken 
languages of the country, are unable to read them, and 
Avhose limited acquaintance with English renders it impos- 
sible for them to understand the sacred volume in that 
language. Let the Bible, in Avhat may be called their 
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mother tongue, be presented to them in the English charac- 
ter, and they will very soon he able to read with ease and 
profit its sacred contents. At present the Bible, whether in 
English or the native language, is to them a sealed book ; 
and so it is likely to remain, until those who love the 
Scriptures shall come forward to remove the seal, and open 
the sacred treasure, by presenting its contents clothed in 
letters with which they are acquainted, or a knowledge of 
which they may very soon acquire. 

The above advantages (besides others which we omit 
through fear of being tedious) are so important to the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious improvement of the millions of 
India, that we feel persuaded you will now proceed with 
interest to our second inquiiy. 

Is the Roman alphabet a suitable medium for the repre- 
sentation of Indian words ; and, especially, can all the letters 
of every dialect in India, great in number and diversified in 
shape as they are, be expressed in this character ? 

We answer unhesitatingly in the aflfirmative. The 
Roman, as originally applied to this object by the learned 
Sir W. Jones, and modified as proposed in the accompanying 
volume, is admirably adapted to this purpose, and in it all the 
letters of the numerous languages of Asia may be most 
readily and correctly expressed. Proof of this you will find 
in pp. 80 to 1 13 of the volume just referred to. 

It has afforded us great satisfaction, since we have been 
led to advocate this scheme, to perceive that the American 
Missionaries had before adopted precisely the same system to 
express the language of the Sandwich Islands. This remark- 
able coincidence (which is more particularly dwelt on in 
p. 158, &c.) appears tons to afford most satisfactory evidence 
that the system is in a peculiar degree adapted to the power 
of speech, as possessed in common by natives of the remotest 
climes, and is therefore well adapted to form a character 
destined by degrees to become universal. We need not say 
that, next to a universal langua^e^ a universal character, by 
removing nearly one half the difficulties of his task, pro- 
mises to a philanthropist the most glorious results. 
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We therefore proceed to our 3rd inquiry, Can an altera- 
tion so radical and extensive as the substitution of the Roman 
for all the Oriental characters be anticipated in any reason- 
able time ? 

To this we reply in brief, referring you to the accom- 
panying printed documents for fuller information : — 

1st. This change has been effected throughout almost all 
the nations of Europe. Excepting some of them who use 
Greek, Russian, and German characters, all have successively 
surrendered their original alphabets to that of Rome. They 
were governed or protected by the Romans, and the latter 
were their superiors in all kinds of knowledge. Now, as 
almost all the nations of Hindusthan stand in exactly the 
same relation to the British, and are deriving from them the 
same civil and intellectual advantages which the nations of 
Europe did from the Romans, why should they not follow 
the example of the latter, and relinquish their respective 
alphabets for that of the English ? 

2nd. Large classes of persons in the East have relin- 
quished their original alphabets for those of their more power- 
ful or better-informed native neighbours. Not to mention 
the thousands in Hindusthan who have adopted the Persian 
character, and the multitudes in the Malay Islands who 
have adopted the Arabic one, the Assamese, in our imme- 
diate neighbourhood, have lately discarded their own 
alphabet for the Bangali, and the hill tribes on the frontier of 
Naipal for the Nagari ; and why should not the Bangalis and 
Hindusthanis in their turn do the same, when the correspond- 
ing advantages are confessedly more than equal? 

3rd. The present attempt to introduce the Roman charac- 
ter has met with unexampled success. Only five months 
since, when the system now adopted was proposed to be 
used in gradual supersession of all the native alphabets, not 
more than four individuals* were friendly to the plan, while 
it had to contend with that large class of society who dislike 
ali innovation, and that still larger one who dislike all 
trouble. Yet amidst the opposition of many, and the apathy 

* The Rev. Dr. Yates, the Rev. W. II. Peaice, the Rev. Dr. Duff, and 
Sir C. Trevelyan. 
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of more, it has steadily progressed. Everybody who has 
acquired this system has become its advocate. At various 
stations between Calcutta and Dihli, and even beyond the 
latter place, numerous gentlemen have declared themselves 
its friends. Christian clergymen and laymen, with Hindu 
and Muhammadan priests, teachers, and gentlemen, are en- 
gaged in preparing elementary books for publication. Various 
such works have already been printed in Bangali and Hiu- 
dustham ; two publications in Hindui, and others in that 
language and Persian are passing tlirough the press ; and 
applications have been received to execute works in Uriya 
and Burman. The system has been gradually introduced 
into schools in this city and elsewhere, both under native 
and European superintendence ; and at Dihli, where it has 
found its way into the college, 200 pupils in one branch, and 
60 in another, are become quite familiar with it ; and it is now 
so popular that native authors are preparing works which it 
is confidently expected will secure by their sale a profit, both 
to the editor and printer. Let the system proceed in this 
manner but six months longer, and its gradual establishment 
and general prevalence throughout India, with but moderate 
exertion on the part of its friends, may be considered as 
settled. 

'While we are thus privileged to see the rapid success of a 
scheme fraught with such blessings to India, we are par- 
ticularly anxious that its advantages should be enjoyed by 
the Christian Church. It was commenced, and its success 
hitherto has been chiefly secured, by the unwearied exertions 
of friends to the evangelisation of India ; and it is our most 
anxious desire that to this great object its advanced progress 
should be directed. We know not how this can be better 
effected than by its being made to assist, in their acquisition 
of the languages of India, that interesting class to whom we 
have before alluded ; viz. candidates for Missionary labour ; 
and, with the hope that among the numerous youth who are 
connected with your institution, there may be some of this 
class, we have done ourselves the pleasure of sending for 
your library a copy of each of the Bangali, Hindui, and 
Hindusthani works already published. We beg also to 
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say, that should you favour us with a reply, and intimate in 
it your wish to be supplied with other hooks for the use of 
any of your students who are stndying the Oriental languages 
with a view to Missionary labour, we shall esteem it a plea- 
sure to send you copies of other works In the particular 
languages you may specify. A Grammar and a Dictionary, 
in both Bangali and Hindusthani, are being prepared, and 
will be included among them. 

Allow us to add, that we greatly need more Missionaries 
in India, and shall he delighted to welcome them, be they of 
what denomination of Evangelical Christians they may. We 
cannot hut entertain the hope that our present address may 
excite in some, and tend to cherish in others, the generous 
desire to enter on the honourable work in the bonndless field 
of labour which Hindusthan presents. The rapid spread of 
general education, which has shaken the faith in idolatry of 
thousands in our cities ; the growing desire to acquire a 
knowledge of the English language, which renders most 
acceptable the [Missionary who will establish a school to teach 
it ; the conviction which is gradually pervading all classes of 
Europeans and many natives, that, to secure the formation 
of even a moral character, instruction in religious principles 
must not be neglected; with the approbation on the part 
of the British authorities of all judicious attempts to pro- 
mote the moral and religious improvement of their sub- 
jects, and the toleration which may be safely calculated on 
in all -the Independent states, furnish to the Missionaries 
facilities for useful exertion hitherto unknown. O that the 
Church Universal would awake to its duty, and by the 
supply of devoted men, equal to the necessities of this vast 
continent, would secure (what from the ordinary operations 
of God’s providence and Spirit we may reasonably anticipate) 
the speedy triumph of the Cross throughout its length and 
breadth ! 

Before we conclude, we will advert to a fact which we 
think has not yet been sufficiently attended to by persons 
who desire the welfare of India. We mean that the popular 
literature of the whole continent is yet in quite an incipient 
state. It may be said to be in the same condition as the 
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English literature was in the days of Chaucer. There 
are not more than twelve or fourteen books in Hindustham 
fit for the education of the young, and not much more than 
twice that number in Bangali. Does not this state of 
things present a noble field for Christian exertion? An 
Indian literature, that which will form the minds of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of people throughout all their genera- 
tions, has yet to be constructed ; and where can wo find a 
better foundation for it than in the word of God ? The servants 
of Christ ought to esteem it an extraordinary privilege that 
such an opportunity has been afforded to them ; and their 
vigorous and well-combined exertions should have no less an 
object in view than the gradual yet rapid formation of a 
Christian Litekatuee for the millions of India, whence 
the spirit of it will become quickly diffused throughout the 
neighbouring countries, until the whole of Asia has been 
reduced to the obedience of Christ* The first object 
will be to transfer the superior knowledge of every 
description possessed by the inhabitants of the Western 
into the vernacular languages of the Eastern hemisphere ; 
and the whole should be done with a strict reference to 


* The following passage, from Sir C. Trevelyan’s evidence before 
Ihe Indian Committee of the House of Lords in 1853, illustrates the 
influence which India has always exercised over the whole of Asia : — 
“ India is the central country of Asia. It is an extremely rich country. 
It is rich in actual wealth, but it is stiU richer in undeveloped resources. 
It is inhabited by an acute, intellectual and jrartially cultivated, people, 
among whom learning and learned men have, from the most an- 
cient times, been held in high reputation. When our ancestors were 
clothed with the skins of beasts and were entirely destitute of litera- 
ture, and indulged in wholesale human sacrifices, the Indians were a 
cultivated and learned people. India has in all ages exercised a con- 
siderable influence ov'er the surrounding countries. We derive from 
India , our beautiful system of Decimal Notation, commonly called the 
Arabic numerals, but which really came to us through the Arabs from 
India, where it has e.xisted from time immemorial precisely as it was 
transferred to us, the forms of the figures in Sanskrit being ^most iden- 
tical with those which we use every day. The Fables which have for 
ages been known to the Western world as the Fables of rEsop and 
Klpay, were discovered, when Sanskrit literature began to be studied, 
under the name of Hitopadesa, the identity being beyond aU ques- 
tion, although some of the stories have been clothed in a Western 
medium to suit TVestern ideas. Towards the East and North a yet 
more remarkable influence has been exercised by a reformed system 
of Hindooism (Buddism), bearing the same relation to the ancient 
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Christian principles; that is to say, everything which has 
a corrupting and debasing tendency should be carefully 
omitted ; the truths of Christianity should be recognised and 
enforced; and, in all things, whether the subjects treated of 
relate to sacred or secular science, the mind should be led, 
by all practicable means, to a knowledge of God and of His 
will. The work of translation must, we conceive, be carried 
on almost entirely in this country ; but there is another de- 
partment of labour, in which any person of ordinary abilities 
in any part of the world may assist. We refer to the com- 
position of original works suited to the capacity of the 
native mind, consisting for the most part of short stories, 
dialogues, and biographies, written so as to enforce the 
general principles of virtue, and to expose the real character 
of the prevailing Indian vices. Should any of the bene- 
volent persons of either sex by whom this letter may be 
perused take up their pens in this holy cause, it is requested 
that they will forward the result of their labours, through 
the medium of the next post-office, to the booksellers men- 
tioned below, by whom they will be transmitted to Calcutta; 
and after the necessary corrections have been made, with a 


idolatrous system of India, unhappily still the prevailing system in 
that country, which the reformed Mahomedanism of the AYahabees 
bears to the ordinary Mahomedanism. This reformed Hindooism, 
which originated in the district of Behar, has spread over the coun- 
tries to the eastward, over Burmah and Siam and China, and far 
among the Tartar and Mongolian tribes inhabiting Asiatic Russia, 
even to the shores of the .Arctic sea ; it includes among its votaries a 
larger number than any other existing religion; and the ancient verna- 
cular language of Behar, under the name of Pali, and to a certain 
extent the Sanskrit language, have become the sacred language of 
many of those countries. If, therefore, the resources of this great 
Asiatic country are developed, so that it may acquire the strength 
which properly belongs to it ; and if English education, and free dis- 
cussion, and Christianity are firmly established there, it will work 
a change far and wde through the Asiatic countries and islands, which 
w'iU be productive of the greatest blessings, and mil, if I may say so 
reverently, subserve the designs of Providence. It will be one of the 
greatest distinctions of our posterity, that they belong to a nation 
honoiwed by Providence as the means of working out such a blessed 
thange ; and it is a gratifying fact that our brethren, the people of the 
United States of America, are effectually co-operating with us in this 
good work, by means of several strong missions, which use our common 
English language and literature for the instruction of the natives, in 
conjunction with their own vernacular languages.” 
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view to adapt them to local circumstances, they will be 
published, with pictorial illustrations and translations in the 
different vernacular languages on the opposite pages, and 
distributed throughout the country from Calcutta to Kabul, by 
means of depositories which have been already established 
at the different stations. We conceive that there is scarcely 
any person who has received even a moderate education 
who is not equal to this task ; and the ladies in particular, 
who know so well how to address those better feelings of our 
nature which are common to all mankind, are particularly 
well qualified for it. How exquisite will be the satisfaction to 
a person who has succeeded in writing a popular little book of 
this kind to know, that, while he is living in the retirement 
of his family in a distant country, he will yet be speaking to 
thousands of the heathen in different parts of India, and 
insensibly leading them by his interesting and affectionate 
appeals to a knowledge of their Saviour ! We do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that a successful author might in this way be 
so blessed in his labours as to accomplish as much, if not 
more, as many Missionaries who have devoted their lives 
to the cause. In order that it may be clearly understood 
what is intended, we send, in the accompanying collection, 
the first number of the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, this day published; together with a copy of an 
Address which has been published on this subject in the 
Calcutta papers. 

Begging that the person into whose hands this letter 
may be delivered will kindly secure its being heard or 
perused by all connected with the Institution, we remain, 
with best wishes for its prosperity, 

Your faithful servants, 

W. YATES, 

W. H. PEAECE, 

C. E. TEEVELYAN, 

Calcutta, Not. 1834. THOMAS 


DufP had gone to England for the recovery of his health 
when this letter was written. ^ 
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(16.) 

EXTEACT FEOM THE MINUTE- BOOK OF THE EOMAN LETTER 
PEOPAGATION COMMITTEE. 

Resolutions. 

1st. Eesolved, that it is desirable to establish a permanent 
fund for the extension of the plan of applying the Eoman 
letters to the vernacular languages of India. 

2nd. That Mr. Trevelyan having offered all the books be- 
longing to him which remained unsold both in the Calcutta and 
Provincial depositories in addition to two small remittances 
lately received, and Mr. Pearce having offered on behalf of 
the Baptist Mission Press the remaining copies of the edition 
of the Hindustani Eeader No. 1, just published, the same 
shall be accepted as a foundation for a fund for the above 
purpose. 

3rd. That the proceeds of the sale of the above books, as 
realised, be carried to the credit of the fund, in the Savings’ 
Bank, and be applied to the publication, or republication of 
such books as may appear to the Managers to be most re- 
quired, and that these books be again sold and the proceeds 
applied as above, so as to form a permanent fund for the pro- 
motion of the Eoman system. 

4th. That no work be commenced until the sum necessary 
to complete it has been realised. 

5th. That no work be published or encouraged by this 
Association, the whole of which is not rmexceptionable in a 
moral point of view. 

6th. That in case other persons should vdsh to republish 
any of the above works on their own account, this Association 
will most cheerfully give them permission to do so. 

7th. That the Committee of Management consist for the 
present of the undersigned. 

C. E. TEEVELYAN. 

W. H. PEAECE. 

W. YATES. 

J. THOMAS. 


Avgust, 1836- 
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(17.) 

LIST OF BOOKS IN THE NATIVE LANGPAGES AND THE ROMAN 
CHARACTER, PUBLISHED, OR IN THE PRESS, AT THE END OF 
THE TEAR 1836. 

(^Extracted from the Christian Observer of April, 1837.) 

Hindustani and Anglo-Hindiistuni. 

R. A. 

Yates’ Introduction to the Hindustani language, com- 
prising a Grrammar, Heading Lessons, and Voca- 
bulary ......... 5 0 

The Bagh o Bahar . . . . . . .18 

Hindustani Reader, No. 1, . . . . .10 

Ditto ditto. No. 2, 10 

Capt. Baton’s Astronomy in English and Hindustani 

on opposite pages . . . . . .10 

D’Eozario’s English, Bengali, and Hindustani Dic- 
tionary 6 6 

Thompson’s English and Hindustani Dictionary, 2nd 

edition 3 0 

Thompson’s Hindustani and English ditto, 

UTdu translation of the Field Exercises of the British 
Army, in Ndgi'i and Roman characters. 

English and Hindustani Student’s Assistant, or Idio- 
inatical Exercises in those languages, designed to 
assist Students of either language in acquiring an 
easy and correct method of expression. Part 1, 

Nouns . . . . . . . . .06 

Student’s Assistant, Part 2, Adjectives . . .04 

Ditto ditto. Parts 3 and 4, Verbs and Dialogues . 0 8 

Ditto ditto. Four Parts, complete, bound in cloth . 1 0 

Ditto ditto, ditto ; 2nd edition, now in the Press. 

Clift’s Interlinear Instructor . . . . .05 

Ditto ditto, another edition, published by the School- 

Book Society . . . . . . .0.5 

Collection of IMoral Precepts (interlinear) . . .03 

Krishna Rail’s Polygot, being the English Instructor 

in English, Hindustani, Mahratta, and Persian . 1 0 
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Gospel of St. Matthew in English and Hindustani on 
opposite pages ....... 

Ditto St. Mark, ditto ditto ..... 

Sermon on the Mount, ditto ditto .... 

Catechism on the Principles of Christianity (Tract 
Society’s) ........ 

Another ditto, printed for the Rev. Mr. Bowley. 

Hindustani Hymns in English metre, by the Rev. 
Mr. Bowley ........ 

Primer, with a Frontispiece, by Sir C. D’Oyley . 

Ditto Hindu! ........ 

Picture Alphabet, per dozen ..... 

Copy slips (each book contains 38 copies) 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

With Illustrations by Sir C. D’Oyley. 

No. I. The Unhappy Mother who sacrificed her In- 
fant, pp. 18 ....... 

No. III. Cruelty to Animals, pp. 1 6 . . . . 

No. IV. IMoral Precepts, pp. 18 

No. V. Lucy and her Mother, pp. 18 . . . 

No. VI. Little Girl and Butterfly, Shepherd’s Boy, &c. 
pp. 18 ........ 

No. VII. The Greyhound and the Mastiff ; Virtue and 
Vice contrasted; and the Countryman and Snake, 
PP- 18 

No. VIII. Ibrahim and his Happy Family, pp. 32 

No. IX. History of Joseph, with cuts, pp. 88 


Bengali and Anglo-Bengcd'i. 

Gospel of St. Matthew in English and Bengali on 
opposite pages ....... 

Sermon on the Mount, ditto ditto, 2nd edition . 
Niti-Katha, Part I ...... . 

Ditto, Part 2 ....... . 

Animal Biography, No. 1 . 

N 
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0 10 
0 8 
0 2 

0 4 


0 12 
0 1 
0 1 
0 3 
0 2 


0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 

0 2 


0 2 
0 4 
0 6 


0 12 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 8 
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R. A. 

English and Bengali Student’s Assistant, or Idioma- 

tical Exercises, Part 1, Nouns . . . .06 

Ditto ditto. Part 2, Adjectives . . . . .04 

Ditto ditto, complete in Four Parts — now in the Press. 
English Instructor, No. 2, interUnear translation, lite- 
ral translation in native, and free translation in the 


Eoman character . . . . . . .04 

Bengali Primer, with a Frontispiece, by Sir C. D’Oy- 

ley 0 1 

Picture Alphabet, per dozen . . . . .03 

Copy Slips (each hook contains 38 copies) , .02 

D’Eozario’s English, Bengali, and Hindustdni Dic- 
tionary . . . . . . , .66 

Unya. 

Eeading Lessons, Eoman and Uriya character . .03 

Niti-Katha, Part 1, Eoman character, pp. 18 . .02 

Ditto, Part 2, ditto, pp. 18 0 3 

Natural Philosophy, Part 1, ditto, pp, 26 . . .03 

Ditto, Part 2, ditto, pp. 60 0 5 


Asamese and Tai or Shan. 

Spelling-Book in English, Asamese and Tai, prepared 
for the use of the Sadiya Mission Schools. 

The Parables of Christ in Asamese, ditto ditto. 

Mani'pim. 

Enghsh, Bengali, and Manipuri Dictionary, by Capt. 
Gordon, Political Agent at Manipur, in the Press. 

The above books, being 57 in all, are to be had on appli- 
cation to Mr. Ostell, Bookseller, Tank-Square, Calcutta ; and 
many others in the Eoman character have been designed and 
will shortly be put in hand. All sums realised by the sale of 
the above books are employed in printing others in the same 
character. 
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( 18 .) 

REVIEW OF THE ROMANISING SYSTEM, HP TO THE TEAR 1S3/. 

BY MR. C. E. TREVELYAN. 

I have read with much interest the discussions which have 
lately taken place on the subject of the general application of 
the Roman character to the languages of India. The supe- 
riority of this character over the other alphabetical systems 
at present in use in the East, its cheapness, its distinctness, 
its capability of compression, which so eminently fit it to be 
the organ of a national literature, seem now to be scarcely 
ever denied. This part of the subject is put in a very clear 
light by a letter lately published in the Agra paper, of which 
the following is an extract: — 

“As to the character, I must confess, could I persuade 
myself of its practicability, I should by far prefer the Roman. 
It is so soon acquired, so easily read, so rapidly written, and 
its structure is so compact and uniform, and so well adapted 
for business: besides which, its stops, capitals, italics, and 
other expressive marks, afford so many advantages, that no 
character in the world can be compared to it. Hence 'it 
is not surprising, that it should have been adopted by the 
wisest nations all over the globe. 

“ Compared with this, the other characters are cumbrous 
and unmanageable. The Persian looks pretty indeed, but 
the letters are, for the most part, separate and very unsym- 
metrical in their structure ; then there are numerous dots to 
be affixed, besides other marks to distinguish the vowel 
sounds. As to the Deva Nagri, it is almost as bad as the heavy 
old English or German text, characters which might have 
done very well in the dark ages for the scribes and copyists 
to waste their time upon, but are surely very ill calculated 
to meet the wants of these enlightened times, when so much 
writing is practised and such constant communication of 
thought is required.” 
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• Another great advantage arising from the general 
nse of the Koman letters would be, that all the dialects 
of India being expressed in one common character, inter- 
communion of language and consequently intercommunion 
of thought, among the numerous races inhabiting the Penin- 
sula, would be greatly facilitated. This position has been 
assailed by the Friend of India, by what appears to me to be 
a very illogical argument. He says that the majority of the 
European languages are expressed in a common character, 
but “ has this happy circumstance produced any community 
of interest, any beneficial reciprocation of thought ? Let the 
national jealousies, the perpetual wars of these nations, for 
many centuries, reply to this question?” Is it meant by 
this, that the wars which formerly raged among the nations 
of Europe are a conclusive proof that no “beneficial recipro- 
cation of thought,” no “ community of interest,” now exists 
between them? From the yvay in which the question is 
asked, this must be the inference intended, yet we all know 
that such is not the case. Among many causes Avhich tend 
to unite nations, there are many others which have an oppo- 
site tendency. The study of the same languages and sciences, 
the similarity of the colloquial languages, and in our opinion 
the circumstance of those languages being expressed in one 
common character belong to the former, while conflicting 
commercial and political interests belong to the latter class. 
The wars which formerly prevailed merely prove that, as 
long as those wars lasted, the causes which produced 
disunion, whatever those causes were, predominated ; j ust 
as the long peace which followed proves that those which 
tend to the existence of general harmony, whatever they 
were, have been since in the ascendant. Whether or not 
the use of a common written and printed character is one of 
the circiunstances which assist in facilitating intellectual in- 
tercourse, and thereby in promoting a mutual good under- 
standing, is a point which is left quite untouched by this 
argument. * 

The Friend of India goes on to state that “the most com- 
plete reciprocity of thought ” does exist between the English, 
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the Germans, and the Russians, notwithstanding their alpha- 
betical characters are “ perfectly distinct from each other,” 
and that “ this mental reciprocity springs from a corresjjond- 
ing elevation of mind, from that community of intellectual 
interest which pervades Europe.” It did not occur to him, 
apparently, that the argument which he had just used about 
the wars is as conclusive against this cause of reciprocity 
as any other. “ Has this happy circumstance,” we may ask 
in our turn, “produced any community of interest, any 
beneficial reciprocation of thought ? Let the national 
jealousies, the perpetual wars of .these nations, for many 
centuries, reply to the question.” The unsoundness of the 
Friend of India’s reasoning is, however, kept in countenance by 
the incorrectness of his assertions. Who does not know that 
the characters used by the English, Germans, and Russians, 
so far from being “ perfectly distinct from each other,” are 
very closely allied. Any body who can read the English, 
may learn to read the German character fluently in two or 
three hours, and Russian is written in the Roman character 
with a sprinkling of Greek. Of late years, also, German, 
as well as modern Greek, have been extensively printed in 
the Roman character. Thousands of German books which 
are annually imported into the United States for the use of 
that portion of the population whose native language is 
German, are almost entirely in this character. 

“ This mental reciprocity,” says the Friend of India, 

“ springs from a corresponding elevation of mind, from that 
community of intellectual interest which pervades Europe.” 
These expressions are rather obscure, but we understand it 
to be meant, that the intellectual union of the natives of 
Europe is owing to the general agreement in their intel- 
lectual pursuits. This, it appears to me, is putting the effect 
for the cause. When people think and feel alike, when 
they have a “ corresponding elevation of mind,” a “ com- 
munity of intellectual interest” follows as a matter of 
course. The practical question is, how this much to be 
desired state of things can be brought about ; how this 
“ community of intellectual interest ” can best be established. 
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It will be allowed that among the circumstances which con- 
duce most directly to this result is the study by different 
nations of each other’s languages: from which it follows, 
that whatever facilitates that study assists in producing the 
desired reciprocity. Now I ask, whether if English were 
expressed, as it is, in the Koman, Erench in the Arabic, 
Spanish in the Nagari, Italian in the Tamul, Dutch in the 
Bengali character, and so on, the study of foreign languages 
would be as easy or as common in Europe as it is at 
present ? 

Even this does not represent the full extent of the ob- 
struction which the variety of different characters in India 
opposes to free mutual intercourse. As the vernacular lan- 
guages of India are either derived from a common source or 
deeply impregnated by it, they are, for the most part, so 
similar to each other, that they ought rather to be considered 
as different dialects of the same language, than as different 
languages. If they were expressed in a common character, the 
same literature, with comparatively little alteration, would do 
for all ; and every contribution to it, from whatever quarter, 
would be a direct addition to the common stock. Instead of this, 
almost every province has a separate character, and two, and 
sometimes more characters are current in every district. In the 
Upper provinces, for instance, the Deva-Nagari, and several 
varieties of the Kaithi as well as of the Persian, are used by 
different classes of people in the same place. There is no use 
in urging that the Hindu Alphabets are derived from a 
common origin. No ordinary observer can trace any resem- 
blance between the round characters of the South of India 
and of Arakan and Tenasserim and the square characters of 
the North*, and as for the Arabic character and its deriva- 
tive the Persian, they are not only quite unlike the Indian 
letters, but have an entirely separate origin from them. 


* In every case in which correspondence of arrangement and system 
now exists between pro^dncial characters, it would be preserved in the 
Roman. The utmost extent of the change would be the substitution of 
signs of one shape for signs of another shape, but by this means the 
immense advantage of an easily learned, cheap, distinct, and a Europe- 
anised and uniform alphabet would be obtained. 
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We need not dwell upon the evil consequences which 
must arise from the people of adjoining districts who speak 
dilferent dialects of the same language (the people of Cuttack 
and Bengal for instance), and dilferent classes of people in 
the same province who speak nearly the same dialect (the 
Hindus and Mahomedans, the Pundits and Bunyans for 
instance), being unable to correspond with each other, or to 
make any use of each other’s literature, owing to the variety 
of characters in which they are expressed. If the south of 
England used one character and the north another, Scotland 
a third, Wales a fourth, Ireland a fifth, while the middle and 
upper classes throughout the United Kingdom used some the 
Deva-Nagari, some one form or other of the Kaithi, some 
the Persian or Arabic, and some the Roman character, would 
it not be considered a great national benefit if all these local 
characters could be superseded by the Roman? To say 
nothing of the obstructions to mutual intercourse, what an 
obstacle it would be to national improvement if every book 
had to be transferred into a dozen different characters 
before it became generally accessible, even if they were all 
equally good and cheap characters, Avhich is not likely ; and 
what small editions would be printed, and consequently how 
dear books would be, if the demand were split up into so 
many different sections ! In many cases the limited number 
of readers in particular characters would prevent books from 
being printed at all in them. All these inconveniences are 
experienced in India, particularly in the Upper Provinces, 
where so many different characters pass current at the same 
place and time. 

Another objection which has been urged by the Friend 
of India is, that, by reading the native languages in the 
Roman character, a child acquires a bad pronunciation of 
Engbsh. To this I reply that in Hindi, Bengali, and Uriya 
the consonants, with three exceptions each distinguished by 
a mark, are pronounced in every respect in the same way as 
in English; while, in words derived from the Persian and 
Arabic, there are only two additional consonants, which are 
also distinguished by marks ; but, as these do not occur in 
English, they cannot teach a bad English pronunciation. 
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The objection, therefore, whatever it may be worth, is almost 
entirely confined to the vowels. Here, undoubtedly, it was 
impossible to establish entire uniformity, unless we had made 
the Indian mode of spelling as irregular as the English. The 
Roman letters were applied ‘to the English language in so 
clumsy and unscientific a way, that the same vowel sign 
sometimes expresses half a dozen different sounds, and each 
in turn expresses the sounds of all. In applying them to the 
Indian languages, it was necessary to avoid this error, and 
to take care that each vowel sign had only one sound belong- 
ing to It. This was done by giving them the same power as 
they had in the Italian, and as they are supposed to have had 
in the original Latin. 

But may not this use of them teach an incorrect pro- 
nunciation of English ? By no means. Whenever a person 
learns EngUsh, whatever may be the nature of his previous 
acquirements, he has to learn to pronounce the same vowel 
sign in several different ways as occasion requires. If he 
was acquainted with one of these uses of it before, so much 
the better. He has so much less that is new to him to learn. 
It Is as easy for him to distinguish between the use to wliich 
he has been accustomed to apply the letter, and the new uses 
to which he is now obliged to apply it, as it is to distinguish 
between each of those new uses. It is absurd to talk of 
puzzling a person who has to learn such different uses of the 
same vowel signs as plough, enough, dough, through, or who, 
when he has learnt a-b ab, is checked when he affixes the 
same sound to tlie vowel in b-a ba. Our knowledge of the 
powers of tlie Roman letters as they are used in English or 
Latin, does not prevent us from affixing the proper sounds 
to them when we learn French or Italian. We know that 
we have something to learn which we did not know before, 
and we keep the idea of our own and of the foreign language 
distinct in our minds. If there is any difficulty, it arises 
from the inability of our organs to pronounce sounds to 
which they have not been accustomed, and not from tlje 
different power of the same letter in different languages. This 
difficulty, we need not say, is not removed by the use of any 
chtU'acter whatever. To the extent to which the powers of 
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the Homan letters in Hindustani and English are the same, 
it must be allowed that their uniformity is a great assistance 
both to the Englishman learning Hindustani and to the 
Indian learning English ; while to the much smaller extent 
to which they differ, they both have to learn to affix new 
powers to the letters. In either case, instead of having to 
learn an entirely new alphabet, they have to learn only 
a very few letters. There cannot be a doubt also, that 
English scientific terms will be much more readily and 
accurately adopted into the vernacular dialects, and that 
both the words and spirit of the English language will 
become much more rapidly diffused through them, after 
they shall have been united with English in the bond of a 
common written and printed character. 

The Friend of Lidia admits that only one million out of 
the thirty millions of Bengal can read. Why then does he 
talk about “ every native in India relinquishing the native 
character,” and of “ putting the people at once in possession 
of our treasures ” by translations into that character ? Such 
swelling phrases with so little meaning are of no avail. 

And what sort of readers are this one million? How 
many of them understand what they read ? How many can 
even pronounce fluently the mere words on a page they 
never saiv before ? Even Pundits and Munshees, and much 
more the common people, read with difficulty, stopping to 
spell words, and repeating over and over the last two or three 
words while they are studying out the next. There are 
probably not five hundred persons in all India, not educated 
by Europeans, who could take up a translation in their own 
character of any work in jihilosophy, morals, or religion, and 
read it extempore with understanding. 

The present state of the question seems to be as follows. 
The advantage of having only one character for the whole 
of India, and that character a cheap and easy one like the 
Homan, is very generally acknowledged- The practicability 
ojily is doubted, and the persons who have been deterred 
from giving their support to the plan by this consideration 
alone would have sufficed, if they had supported it, to place 
its ultimate success beyond all doubt. I shall therefore 
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explain as briefly as possible my reasons for considering the 
plan practicable. 

1. Their superior cheapness, which must give them the 
advantage of every other in popular opinion when they 
become sufficiently known. 

Mr. De Kozario’s English, Bengali, and Hindusthani 
Dictionary is comprised in one moderately sized octavo 
volume, and sells for six rupees but it has been correctly 
asserted* that if, instead of being printed entirely in the 
Koman character, it had been printed in the Roman, 
Bengali, and Persian or Nagari characters (that is to say, in 
a separate character for each language contained in it), it 
would have required more than three times the room, and 
have cost nearly three times as much as it now does. In 
the same way Mr. De Rozario’s octavo edition of the Bagh 
o Bahar in Roman character of a large size sells for Ir. 8 as., 
while the cheapest edition in the Persian character cannot 
be had for less than double that amount. 

This remarkable difference of price is principally owing 
to the superior compactness of the Roman type, which makes 
it take up so much less room than any other, but not entirely. 
A fount of Nagari type cast at Serampore, which I have 
had examined, consists of no less than 700 letters, simple and 
compound ; and yet these only afford an equivalent for the 
thirty ordinary letters (including the accented letters) of the 
Indo-Roman alphabet, and make no provision for capitals, 
small capitals, italics, &c. After all this quantity of type 
has been provided, the vowel points must still be placed on 
various letters ; and, owing to their resting on a thin strip 
of metal to allow of their being put above or below the 
consonants, they are very liable to be broken, and thus 
completely to embarrass the reader. If each consonant is 
cast with its proper variety of vowel points, which it has been 
already found necessary to do to a considerable extent, the 
size of the fount is increased to upwards of one thousand sepa- 


* See Christian Observer for September, 1836. 

tThe great number of compound consonants in the Nagari charac- 
ter swells the types to this extent. 
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rate types ! The same remarks apply in part to Bengali, 
although that type is somewhat less subject to breakage. Of 
the Persian it is not necessary to speak, as that character is 
already well-nigh abandoned, even by the enemies of the 
Roman system. The Burman fount lately cut in Calcutta 
requires above 900 letters; the Peguan more than 1000. 
Thus we might go on. Besides this, to procure a fount in a 
neio character, or a smaller type in a character which has 
been already used, we are not, as in the Roman, at the mere 
expense of casting. A punch and a matrix must be made 
for each letter, at an expense of from one to two rupees each, 
without including the salary of the European superintendent ; 
making a difference in the cost at once of from 1,000 to 2,000 
rs. in a single fount, besides the cost of European superin- 
tendence. From all this any one may see how great a 
difference there must be, in the cost of type, between Oriental 
characters and Roman. 

Add to this the greater space necessarily occupied by the 
native characters in the smallest size in which they have yet 
been cut, and then judge of the propriety of adopting for the 
purpose of national education a character so essentially defec- 
tive, in contrast with one so eminently adapted for the pur- 
pose. The cost of paper and press-work alone for a book in 
Oriental letters would, on the average, be more than double 
what it would be in Roman, and the cost of binding would be 
in the same proportion. This evil Is incurable. The number 
of double and triple letters, one underneath the other, with 
the arkaphola, &c., above them, render it impossible that the 
space now occupied by the native characters can ever be 
diminished so as to bear a comparison with the Roman. 

2. The Roman character is likely to become more popu- 
lar than the Ragari and Bengali, because it is so much 
easier both to read and write. 

In the first place. It takes much less time to learn. In 
Nagari, when two or more letters come together, they are 
dope up together into a strange bind of compoimd containing 
frequently very slight traces of either of the letters taken by 
themselves. These compounds amount to several hundreds. 
Without being familiar with them, it is impossible to peruse 
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any book or writing, and they are each nearly as difficult to 
learn as a separate letter. 

But when the same language is expressed in the Koman 
letters, each consonant retains its original form, however it 
may he placed in conjunction with others, and therefore, 
when the learner has mastered the thirty simple letters, he 
may at once commence reading. 

This circumstance, much more than any difference in the 
mode of tuition, accounts for the extraordinary difference in 
the length of time taken by English and native children 
in learning to read. To read fluently in the native character 
is a still more difficult task than learning to read it at all. A 
native boy who is taught to read in the Homan character 
will in the course of two or three months he able to read, 
without stopping, anything that is put before him, whether 
he understands it or not, but a fluent reader in the Nagari 
or Bengali character is almost unheard of We do not 
pretend to be able to explain all the causes to which this 
difference Is owing, but such is undoubtedly the fact. It 
must be owing to one great cause, which is that the Roman 
character is a better one than the native. It is of course 
easier for the eye to become familiarised with only thirty, 
than with several hundred, separate signs; and something must 
also be attributed to the stops and other marks with which 
the eye Is assisted in reading the Roman character. These 
causes lie on the surface. 

When from reading we proceed to writing, the superior 
convenience of the Roman character is more strikina: than 
ever. The Nagari and Bengali have, in fact, no running 
hand,* To say nothing of the frequent occurrence of double 
consonants, which cannot be written without much delay and 
attention to exactness, the Nagari and Bengali alphabets con- 
sist of square-looking characters which are totally unsuited 


^ Some time ago one of the teachers of the Hindu College requested 
one of the best Bengah copyists he knew to -svrite as rapidly as he could 
in the native character while he wrote in the Roman. In thus writing 
against time the advantage in favour of the Roman characters was two 
and half to one ' 
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by their shape to be written in quick succession, and if this 
is attempted, they become unintelligible even to the writer 
himself, and still more to other people. It would be a much 
easier task to introduce the Koman running hand at once, 
than to effect such a change in the Nagari and Bengali as 
would admit of their being written quickly and intelligibly. 
In the one case, we should only have to teach the 'use of a 
character which has been adapted by gradual Improvements, 
made in the course of many centuries by the most refined 
nations in the world, to the purpose of quick and legible 
writing, and which is already extensively used in India both 
by Europeans and natives; while in the other, we should 
have first to change the character itself, and then to teach it 
to everybody after it had been so changed. If the Nagari 
were to be modified to the extent necessary for the formation 
of a running hand, it would in effect become a new character. 
The Roman, however, is far from being a new character in the 
East, being already used by great and increasing numbers of 
the most influential classes in every part of India ; and the 
Roman (viz. the English) running hand is likely to be much 
more easily acquired, and to be much better suited for quick 
and legible writing, than any which we should be able to 
form by a sudden alteration of the Hagari. The proper 
transaction of the judicial and other public business, to say 
nothing of private convenience, depends, it will be remem- 
bered, upon the adoption of a character which can be quickly 
and legibly written. 

3. Owing to the common use of one character, the stu- 
dent will be saved the trouble of learning a new character 
for each language. 

Thus, for instance, in order to make full use of Mr. De 
Rozario’s Dictionary, which is in three languages, the student 
has only to learn the Roman character ; whereas, if each of 
those languages were expressed in a separate character, which 
is what the opponents of our views wish, he would have to 
acquire, first the Roman, then the Bengali, and then the 
Nagarl or Persian. In India, where so many languages pre- 
vail, the plan of having only one character must be allowed to 
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be a great advantage. It is like having one master key to 
unlock a number of doors. 

The student will now be able to turn at once from one 
language to another, without having first to perfect himself 
in a number of strange characters ; and books which are 
printed in more than one language (which must frequently 
be the case in India for a long time to come) will yet be 
expressed in one common character. Though it does not 
take long to decipher a new set of characters, it requires 
long practice to be able to read fluently in them. All who 
have tried the experiment (let other's say what they will) 
know and admit this. According to the new plan, as soon 
as a person has learned to read fluently in one Indian lam 
guage, he will be able to read fluently in all, and he will 
also see at once how far each new language corresponds with 
those with which he is already acquainted. 

“ If a book in Latin, English, French, Spanish, and 
Italian were presented even to an unlearned Englishman, in 
the Roman character, he would readily perceive that num- 
berless words, and roots of words, were the same in all ; and 
would conclude that the study of one, two, or more of these 
might be a comparatively easy task, in consequence of this 
palpable radical similarity. But were the book presented in 
Roman, modern Gothic, old Gaulish, Visigothic, and Lom- 
bardic characters, he could scarcely be persuaded that under 
forms so wholly different there could lurk any similarity at 
aU, and the study would be regarded a forbidding and diffi- 
cult, if not a hopeless one. So actually stands the case in 
India; the number of dialects is immense, and each dialect 
has letters of a different figure. Let then a specimen of 
each be presented to an unlearned Hindoo : what must be 
his conclusion? "What can it be, except that his country 
abounds with totally different languages 9 And if so, the 
attempt to hold any communication with natives not of his 
own province is likely to be abandoned as hopeless. Now 
were the whole presented in the same character, it would be 
seen and felt that the natives are not divided into so many 
sections of foreigners to each other; that they have all 
fundamentally the same language; and that without much 
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difficulty a community of interest and a beneficial recipro- 
cation of thought might he effected to an extent at present 
unknown, and from the repulsive aspect of so many written 
characters, deemed utterly impracticable.”* 

4. There is no accumulated literature in India which would 
be displaced by the general adoption of the Roman character. 

If a new mode of spelling were to be adopted in Europe, 
it would affect millions of volumes printed according 
to the existing mode: but there is no such difficulty in 
India. ' The vernacular literature is quite in its infancy. It 
cannot boast of a single original work of any eminence ; and 
the aggregate number of books composing it is so small, that 
they could early and easily be replaced by the existing 
presses. The present state of native literature, therefore, 
opposes no barrier to the execution of the plan. There is 
no sacrifice to be made. We must, at any rate, construct a 
native literature almost from the beginning. What is now 
proposed is, to do this in a cheap and effectual manner. 

5. The young are for the most part the class of persons 
who are to be taught the Roman character, and it is manifest 
that they can have no prejudice against it except that preju- 
dice be instilled into them by their parents. But the latter 
have no prejudice to instil. They invite us to teach their 
children our language, and it avouM therefore be strange 
if they were to object to their being taught our printed 
and written character. Repeated declarations have been 
made, that the spectacle of their children reading their native 
language fluently in the English character has excited the 
surprise and pleasure of parents. The prejudices and alarms 
of which we have heard so much are confined, as far as can be 
judged from anything that has appeared, to the breasts of 
the alarmists themselves. 

The single fact that a child of three years old has no pre- 
dilection in favour of the Nagari or Persian letters is worth 

t “ The Application of the Roman Alphabet to all the Oriental Lan- 
guages, contained in a series of papers, ratten by Messrs. Trevelyan, 
J. Prinsep, and Tjdler, the Rev. A. Duff and Mr. H. T. Prinsep, and 
published in various Calcutta periodicals in the year 1834.” — From the 
Serampoor Press, 1834. 
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a thousand reasons. His interest and wishes (if he is capable 
of entertaining any on such a subject) can only incline him to 
learn the easiest character, whichever that may be. Now in 
teaching the youth of a country, we are really teaching the 
whole people. The children of to-day will be the men of 
twenty years hence. If we can only instruct the young (and 
among them the Homan system, when introduced, has 
been remarkably popular), it is of little consequence, as far 
as the progress of the plan is concerned, what the old learn 
or refrain from learning. Happily for India, the education 
of the most influential portion of her youth is at this moment 
in the hands of the English, either in their public or private 
capacity, and the education of the whole nation (a glorious 
charge) is rapidly CQming under their superintendence. The 
formation of the native literature is also under their control. 
W e may, therefore, teach what we like in our schools, and 
supply what books we like to the youth who have left them. 
The systems taught in the National schools will, there can 
be no doubt, in time become the prevailing systems of the 
country. Even one school at each Zilla station would be 
sufficient to secure this result. AVhen we consider that these 
schools are situated in the great towns, the seats of wealth 
and intelligence, that they will furnish most of the masters 
for the subordinate schools, and that the persons educated at 
them are the children of the middle and upper classes, who 
will hereafter exercise the greatest influence in society, it is 
clear that it cannot be otherwise. The Kusba* and village 
schools, when they are established, will adopt the practice of 
the ZUla schools ; the books printed in the Homan character 
will be generally read, and thus the system ivill soon pervade 
every part of the country. If it be admitted that the esta- 
blishment of one character in every part of British India 
would be a national benefit, and that that character ought to 
be the cheapest and best, and that which will most closely 
connect the languages of the East with European literature, 
there can be no doubt of our having it in our power to etfact 
it. The Government seminaries alone, to say nothing of 


'* A Kuaba is a small country town. 
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those supported by Missionary bodies and private individuals, 
will be suflScleut for the purpose. 

6. Large tracts of country are entirely destitute of the 
use of letters of any kind, and in others they are used so 
sparingly as to render the introduction of the Roman letters 
a matter of the utmost ease. The great tract between the 
Brahmaputra and the Ningthi on the Eastern frontier of 
Bengal, and the great central space bounded by Bengal on 
the East, Hyderabad on the West, Cuttack and the Northern 
Sirkars on the South, and Nagpoor and the Saugor territory 
on the North, are instances in point. The obstacles which 
are supposed to be so formidable in other parts of India, 
have no existence here. As no letters are used at present, 
neither old nor young can be prejudiced against any par- 
ticular alphabetical system, however they may be against 
letters in general. There are also no books in any other 
character which would be rendered useless by the introduc- 
tion of the Roman. As regards districts so situated, the 
question is one of abstract expediency. Every character 
will be equally acceptable to the people. The only point to 
be determined is, which is the best. The superior cheapness 
of the Roman character, its superior distinctness, the ease 
with which it may be written quickly and distinctly, and 
the connexion which it establishes between every language 
expressed in it and the literatures of the West, naturally 
lead to a decided preference being given to that character. 
The great Eastern tract between the Brahmaputra and 
Ningthi has been already inoculated with it at two points. 
A dictionary will shortly be published in the English, Ben- 
gali, and Manipuri languages, all expressed in the Roman 
character ; and a press has been established at Sadiya, in 
Upper Assam, at which the preparation of a series of works 
in the Roman character, in the languages of that quarter, has 
been commenced. A good press would print in one week 
ten times the number of books which are now to be found 
within 100 miles of Sadiya or Manipur. Whatever scanty 
literature there may be at present will soon be superseded 
by the productions of the English presses, or will be adopted 
into them, and the numerous hill languages in that quarter, 

o 
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in which there are at present no books of any kind, will be 
expressed in one common, cheap, and excellent character, 
instead of being parcelled out among the Bengali, the Shan, 
the Burmese, or any others which may have their advocates 
as well as the bTagari and Persian. Except in the Cherokee 
language, for which a native Indian invented a new charac- 
ter, all versions of the Sacred Scriptures and other books pub- 
lished in America for the Aborigines (and they are by no 
means few) have been expressed in the Roman character; 
nor have any diacritical marks been used, though sounds 
more crabbed cannot probably be found in any language on 
earth. The same has been done in the Sandwich Islands, 
and, we believe, in all the islands in the Pacific Ocean and 
South Sea the languages of which have been reduced to 
writing by the Missionaries. It was particularly satisfactory 
to the originators of the plan in India to find, on a compari- 
son of their system of orthography with that Avhich had been 
adopted in the Sandwich Islands, that the two exactly cor- 
responded. Both parties, though acting on opposite sides 
of the globe, without any communication with each other, 
arrived at the conclusion, that, in order to establish a per- 
fect system, it was necessary to pass over the erroneous 
application of the Roman letters which had been made to 
the English language, and to return to their original powers 
in the Batin and Italian. 

7. Our opponents are accustomed to argue as if ive had 
undertaken an untried experiment.- In fact, however, the 
experiment has not only been tried, but has succeeded, and 
that not in any foreign country, the circumstances of which 
might be very different from those of India, but in India 
itself. In the Upper Provinces the vernacular language is 
generally written by educated natives in the Persian cha- 
racter, which is not the original native character, but a 
foreign innovation. Persian was the language of education, 
and educated people therefore naturally used the Persian cha- 
racter when they wrote the vernacular language. Precisely 
the same cause which led to the introduction of the Persian 
character is now operating, not only in the same, but in a 
much greater degree, to introduce the Roman. The IMaho- 
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medans had no sj^stem of popular education. Those who 
could afford to do so, educated their children ; but printing 
was unknown, books were very expensive, and no facilities 
were afforded for obtaining instruction cither by the Govern- 
ment or by the voluntary associations of private individuals. 
But as we have now all these advantages, there is every 
reason to suppose that in the course of a few years, fifty 
children will learn English for one who used to learn Persian, 
and the tendency towards the introduction of the English 
character will be in the same proportion. It is impossible 
that the Persian character can stand when it has once been 
disconnected with the Persian language. It is radically bad, 
both as a written and printed character; and the only circum- 
stance which has given it currency is, that the Persian 
language is written in it, and that Persian was the language 
of education. When the educated classes, therefore, have 
ceased to use the Persian character, what character will they 
adopt ? As before stated, the English language will not 
only take the place of Persian as the language of education, 
but will occupy a much larger space than Persian ever did. 
It follows, therefore, that the English character, which is 
every way worthy of adoption on account of its intrinsic 
excellence, will occupy the vacant place, and be extensively 
used by the upper and middle classes, and ultimately, it may 
with safety be asserted, by the body of the people. 

Nor is this the only example of the successful introduction 
of a foreign character in the East. Amongst the numerous 
natives of Java, Amboyna, and the surrounding slands 
who embraced Christianity under the Dutch Missionaries, 
the Homan character has been successfully introduced, and 
is to the present day universally read. The number who 
use it is so considerable, that a few years ago a large edition 
of the Scriptures (3,000 copies of the whole Bible, and 
3,000 additional copies of the New Testament) was exe- 
cuted for them at the expense of the Calcutta Bible 
Sbeiety.* The general use of this character in these regions, 

* At Amboyna alone are 20,000 persons who universally use the 
Malay Scriptures in the Roman character. See letters of Dr. Carey, as 
per accounts of the Baptist Missionary Society, vol. v. 7. 
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SO far as the Influence of education is felt, must produce 
on the mind of every impartial observer the well-grounded 
conviction, that, in our position as the national instructors 
of India, the friends of education have but to unite in the 
eflbrt to introduce the Roman character, and they cannot fail 
of success. 

8. Lastly, we may fairly deduce the continued progress 
of the system from the progress which it has already made. 
Three years ago it was only an idea, a mere thought, undi- 
gested, unpromulgated, unreduced to practice. This germ 
has now grown into a system, which is actively supported by 
numerous persons in different parts of India. The first 
difnculties have been overcome. The public is daily be- 
coming more and more accustomed to the new letters. 
Several thousand books expressed in them have been already 
put into circulation, and several thousand more are now in 
the press. All the books which were first printed were 
formed into a fund, the proceeds of which are employed in 
printing other similar books ; and, which is the most satis- 
factory symptom of all, private speculators and benevolent 
societies, quite Independent of the original projectors, have 
taken up the system and are actively engaged in the prepa- 
ration of new books. The Government Education Committee 
has hitherto very properly remained neutral. It is always 
safest for Governments rather to follow public opinion in 
such matters than to attempt to lead it themselves. Ro 
obstacle, however, is opposed by the Education Committee to 
the progress of the plan ; and if the local committees wish for 
books in the Roman character, they are left at perfect liberty 
to- supply themselves with them. 

The introduction of one character, 'instead of the many 
now used in the British territories in India, is acknowledged 
to be most desirable. 

This being granted, the question arises, ivhich shall be 
adopted ? Of the native characters In this Presidency 
(to say nothing of Madras or Bombay) we must adopt thb 
Bengali, the Deva, or some one of the many forms of the Kai- 
thi Nagari, or the Persian, or Arabic, or the Uriya. As an 
universal character for India, no one has yet proposed to us to 
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adopt the Bengali or TJrlya : and some few who recommended 
the Arabic or Persian have now given that up. The only 
question regards, therefore, the comparative advantages of 
the Roman and the Ragari. Row regarding the Ragari 
character, it is a fact, that some years ago, when Government 
proposed to print an edition of the Regulations in the Hindui 
language, they sent to the principal officers of Government 
throughout the Upper Provinces specimens of Deva Ragarl 
and of Kalthi Nagari printing in the most approved types, 
and requested them to ascertain which of these characters 
was generally understood by the people under their authority. 
The general reply to the circular was to the following effect : 
that while many Individuals, for the most part Brahmins, 
were found in each district and large town, who could read with 
comparative ease the Deva Ragari character, it was used by the 
people generally in no district whatever ; that the written cha- 
racter employed in the transaction of business was the Kaithi ; 
but that this was so different in different districts, (as any one 
may asceitain for himself who will compare chits and bundles* 
procured from different parts of the country,) that they could 
recommend no form of the character whatever which would be 
generally understood. Under what obligations, then, are we 
to Introduce a character possessing none of the advantages of 
association, either with the rulei's of the country or with the 
great majority of the population, when wo have the opportu- 
nity of teaching in our schools whatever character we please. 

The truth is, that the Roman character not only is the 
best of those which are at present used in India, but may be 
brought into general use with much greater ease than any of 
them. We have seen that, even in those British provinces in 
which Deva Ragari is most prevalent, it is confined to a small 
minority of the educated class. The great majority of those 
who can read and write use the Kaithi, Persian, or other 
characters. In any case, therefore, before one character can 
become general, the majority must learn some character of 
the minority ; and, of all the different characters which are 
now used, the English is the easiest to learn, and is the one 
to which the influential classes (who formerly learned Persian 
* Xative Letter^ ant Bills of E.v:dv.in;^c. 
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but now learn English) will soon become most attached. A 
Persian Amla *, and still more an English schoolboy^ would 
certainly prefer the English to the rugged intractable Nagari 
character. In Bengal and the Avhole of India south of the 
Nerbudda, the case is still more decidedly against the Nagari. 
Here it is not used by any class of persons. Both the verna- 
cular and the learned languages are written in a provincial 
character, which in most cases bears no resemblance to the 
Nagari, An attempt, which was supported by all the wealth 
and learning of the College of Fort William, was once made 
to introduce the Nagari letters into Bengal, bnt, as the plan 
was not recommended by any practical benefit (the Nagari 
letters being rather less, than more, convenient for printing 
and writing than the Bengali), it ended in failure. 

But how stands the question regarding the Roman cha- 
racter? English is rapidly becoming the language of educa- 
tion from one end of India to the other’. This character, 
therefore, is everywhere known. It is the character used 
in keeping a great proportion of the public records and 
accounts. It is used in all the higher order of schools. It 
is used by all persons who have received a liberal education. 
There is little occasion, therefore, for teaching or propa- 
gating this character. It is already taught and propagated, 
and is every day coming into more general use. Every 
native who receives a tolerable education learns it by learning 
English, and it would be a saving of time and labour to him 
to use it also in writing and reading his native language, 
instead of learning other, and more difficult, and less conve- 
nient characters for that purpose. All that is required to be 
done is to prepare books in the native languages and Roman 
character, and to introduce them into our schools. Provided 
this is done, the convenience of the educated classes, who 
everywhere determine the nature of the literature of a 
country, and the real superiority of the Roman letters over 
every other at present in use in India, must ultimately settle 
the question in their favour. « 

The only hope, it appears to me, of the people of India 
ever becoming an united people, is by their being inoculated 

* .An administrative officer of the Courts of Justice who transacts 
husiucss in. Persian, 
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at all points by English literature, by their all being recast 
upon the English model ; and if this be admitted, it must 
also be allowed that the general adoption of the Enghsh 
character would be a very essential aid. This character 
admits of the introduction of European terms, and conse- 
quently of European ideas, much more easily and correctly* 
than any other. As there would be only one character for 
the whole of India, those terms would be everywhere uni- 
formly spelt. The new literatm-e of India would commence, 
as far as possible, upon a common basis. AU its different 
tribes would have the same learned language, the same written 
and printed character, the same scientific terms. The ten- 
dencies of this state of things would all be in favour of 
uniformity. The vernacular languages very much resemble 
each other at present ; and when they are expressed in a 
common character, and enriched from a common source, they 
wiU every year become more and more like each other. The 
mass must certainly become leavened and amalgamated more 
speedily after all its different parts shall have been united by 
the bond of a common character, both among themselves and 
with the source whence they are to be enriched ; to which 
must be added the advantage of having a cheap, an easily 
learned, an easily written, and a distinct and easily read 
alphabet, to serve as the medium of the national literature, 
instead of others which are very deficient in most or all of 
these respects. 

I am aware that there is much repetition and desultory 
writing in this paper, for which I hope I may be excused, 
but I think that those who have had patience to follow me, 
must allow that it would be a great national benefit if one 
character could be brought Into general use in India ; that 
the Roman character not only offers greater advantages, but 

* In the account which the Burmese ambassadors vTote of then- 
mission, English names were disfigured in such a way as to render it 
difficult to trace them ; in explanation of which Colonel Burney obsen'es 
tjiat “ it is impossible to wTite many of our names in the Burmese 
character, particularly those having double consonants. It will at once 
be allowed that if the Burmese language were expressed in the English 
letters, which admit of no double consonants, this difficulty would be in 
a great measure removed, and the same would be the case in a greater 
or less degree in regard to every other Eastern language.” 
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might be more easily diffused than any other; and that if 
the European community would only assist to the extent to 
which they find that they carry the native feeling with them, 
its general introduction is perfectly feasible. The Friend of 
India calculates (not incorrectly, I think) that tliere are about 
one million of persons in Bengal who are able to read ; and 
as the population of the Upper Provinces is supposed to he 
about equal to that of Bengal, there would, at this rate, be 
about two millions of persons in the British dominions on 
this side of India who are able to read. These, it will be 
remembered, are all grown up people, and the place of those 
who die off is supplied by the newly educated youth. But 
the education of the youth is already in a great measure in 
our own hands, and is dallyhecoming more and more so. If the 
children be taught for a few years the Homan character, those 
who are ignorant of it will become the minority. Even now 
there are about six thousand youths educated at the Govern- 
ment seminaries alone. When a school is established at each 
Zilla station, there will be sixty thousand ; and wdien, pro- 
ceeding a step further, we establish Kusba and Village schools, 
there is no saying how many we shall have under instruc- 
tion ; and to these must he added those who will be educated 
at the Missionary and private establishments, and those who 
will be instructed in their own families or at native schools, 
by masters and books supplied by us. In one w^ay or another, 
nearly all the readers of the forthcoming generation will be 
taught by European benevolence ; and it is therefore prepos- 
terous to say that we cannot, if we like to do so, generally 
introduce any character, and still more one which has so 
much to recommend it from its cheapness and intrinsic excel- 
lence, and from the opportunity which it affords of closely 
connecting all the native literatures, both among themselves 
and with the literature of Europe. Nobody can be the worse 
for the change. The number of persons who will use the 
old characters will annually diminish ; and as every good book 
will be printed both in the old and new characters as long fts 
there is a demand for it in both, even they will not be sub- 
jected to any inconvenience. Were it otherwise, it would 
not be right to condemn posterity to the perpetual lu-e of an 
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inconvenient and expensive character for the sake of a por- 
tion of the present existing generation which is annually 
diniinishing in number, and will soon entirely pass away. 
But, in fact, the general introduction of the Homan character 
will deprive nobody of anything. It will be a free gift 
without any corresponding sacrifice. 

The advocates of the Roman character ask= but little. 
They prefer no exclusive claims. “Fair play and no favour” 
is their full demand. Let the native character of each pro- 
vince be taught to all the youth in our schools, that they 
may be qualified to read and understand anything either 
written or printed which may fall in their way; but let them 
be also taught the Homan character, as applied to the Indian 
languages, and furnished with books in that character, (they 
will always be twice as cheap as in any other,) as rapidly as 
they are needed and prepared. To this the advocates of the 
native characters ought not to offer any objection, since, 
while it gives the pupil a knowdedge of a character which 
must be acknowledged desirable for him to acquire, it also 
affords him the opportunity of deriving every advantage as 
to bodUy support or mental improvement which a knowledge 
of the old characters can afford him. A process of this kind 
would shock, no feelings, would inflict no injury, would 
entail no expense, and yet would gradually melt down all 
the native characters into the Homan, the “ consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 

Are Ave always to have, even in the countries under British 
Influence and government, so many characters ? Are Ave 
jiever to make the approximation to union of language and 
feeling Avhich a common character affords ? Must literature 
and literary men to the remotest ages be subject to all the 
confusion, difficulty, and expense that noAV embarrass us ? 
All Avill reply : No; in time Ave must do as in Europe. But 
many say, Ave must Avait a fitting season. What season so 
fitting as the present ; Avhen an entire literature is to be 
formed, and almost an entire population taught to read ? 
When nothing is to be lost, and AA'hen scarcely any are to be 
incommoded. 

This being granted, Avhich character shall be adopted? 
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The whole tenor of this paper goes to answer that question. 
Indeed it will seem a marvel fifty years hence that ever it 
could have been made a question. Tet us then adopt that 
character which will multiply Oriental scholars, smooth the 
path of learning, save an expense of millions, and hasten by 

ages the spread of science, morals, and religion. 

• 

C. E. TEEVELYAN. 

Jfovember 1, 1836. 


( 19 .) 

LETTER FROM THE REV. E. C. MATHER TO SIR CHARLES TREVE- 
LYAN, SHOWING THE PROGRESS MADE IN APPLYING THE ROMAN 
LETTERS TO THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA UP TO THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE GREAT MUTINY IN 185?. 

Waterloo Cottage, Tonbridge, 
January 16, 1858. 

Dear Sir Charles, 

I was surprised, but delighted, to learn in the course 
of a conversation I had with Dr. Duff two years ago, when, 
having returned to India, he passed through Mirzapui- on 
his way to Calcutta, that you continued to cherish all the 
interest in the Romanising system which you had so 
signally displayed twenty-four years previously. At that 
time I was new to India ; but, shortly after making your ac- 
quaintance, I left Calcutta for Benares and Mirzapur, and 
commenced the study of the Hindustani and Hindi lan- 
guages, and have ever since been engaged in communicating, 
through those vernaculars, both our religion and our science 
orally, and by publications from the press, to the natives of 
the ISTorth-west Provinces. From the first I was highly 
impressed with the advantages connected with the general 
Introduction of the Romanising system' of Sir Williaih 
J ones, as modified by yourself and the Rev. Dr. Duff and 
Mr. Pearce, and have aU along laboured to promote its 
diffusion. 
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I am happy to say that our labours have been crowned 
■with a success which, at the beginning, we did not dare to 
anticipate. The Roman character has spread to that extent, 
tliat not only those who have learned English prefer to read 
the vernaculars in it ; but, in addition, it is at the present 
time the Christian character of the North-^vest Provinces, 
since it is used by the great majority both of our mission- 
aries and their converts. We have in it a body of general 
and religious literature of many volumes and of. thousands 
of pages ; and the saleableness of works in that character is 
progressively increasing, and now far exceeds what it was 
even five years ago, and much more what it was at the 
commencement of om- efforts. As an instance, I may say 
that we printed a revised and simplified edition of Miss 
Bird's Geography, as one of oru first school-books. That 
edition consisted of only five hundred copies ; but it took 
ten years to sell them at two shillings each. We have since 
printed a second edition ; and within two years nearly all 
have been disposed of at the same price. To a person con- 
versant only with the educational book-market at home, 
this will seem a very small result. It should be understood, 
however, that in the present state of the Indian mind 
geography is regarded not as a necessity, but a marvellous 
luxury ; and that Miss Bird’s work is only one out of several 
compilations used in our schools. So viewed, the fact is 
important, as showing progress of a sm-e character ; for no 
native will buy what he does not believe is good and 
necessary for him. And here it will be well to add, that 
all our .publications in the Roman character, of winch I 
propose to give an account somewhat in detail, have been 
originated in the bond fide con'viction that they would 
sell, and more than clear the outlay incurred in their pre- 
paration. This conviction experience has shown to be well 
founded, as, in the case of the Mirzapur printing-office, one 
important source of support has been the sale of vernacular 
books printed in the Roman character. 

A still more signal proof, however, of the hold the system 
now has on the minds of our missionaries in the North- 
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west Provinces of India, who, it should be remembered, form 
a body of 102 persons, is the resolution adopted at a Con- 
ference of Missionaries held at Benares in January of 1857, 
in respect to the continued use of the character. They say, 
“ While thankful for what has been done towards providing 
a literature suited to the wants of native Christians and the 
Hindu and Mussulman population at large, the Conference 
at the same time feels the importance and need of using the 
utmost endeavours to enlarge and improve it. The Con- 
ference is generally of opinion that it is desirable to continue 
the use of the Roman character, more especially for native 
Christians ; but at present sees no reason for supplanting 
the native characters in general use.” It should be noted 
that in this Conference thirty missionaries and two chaplains 
of the Hon. East India Company were associated, and, with 
one exception, aU were unanimous in the support of the 
resolution. 

On the day previous to the meeting of the Benares Con- 
ference, there were assembled in the same ball loO native 
youths, Hindd, Mussulman, and Christian, who had come 
from aU parts of the Benares division to stand an examina- 
tion on the Sacred Scriptures, with a view to obtain certain 
prizes of considerable value, which had been offered to those 
who should show the most extensive acquaintance with 
Scripture truth. On that occasion, in a class of 152, 2G 
prizes were awarded, of the aggregate value of 1,252 rupees. 
Of the answers submitted in writing, 76 were written 
in Urdu-Persian ; 1 2 in Urdu-Roman ; 1 8 in the English 
language ; 46 in Hindi and Nagari. Respecting these com- 
parative results the editor of the Khair-Khwdli-i-Hind 
observes : '• It is worthy of observation, that while the can- 
didates using the English language were few compared with 
those using the Urdu and Hindi, they have carried off the 
majority of prizes. The competitors using the Urdu 
language, but writing the Roman character, come next ih 
the order of success. The only explanation we can give 
of this remarkable fact is, that on them European teachers 
had bestowed a larger measure of attention, and that their 
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minds had consequently been better trained. The Urdu 
and Hindi competitor,® liave, perhap.s, as a whole,, given a 
larger measure of fact and quotation ; but in original com- 
position, in independent tliought indicative of an under- 
standing of the subject, in grasp of mind, they have, as a. 
class, been left far behind.” You will be pleased to read 
this statement, as demonstrating what was long ago asserted 
as a probable result, — that the Roman character would be 
an important help in the communication and reception of 
knowledo-e in its clearest and most exact forms. 

The system current amongst us is that which you origi- 
nated, with two exceptions. Instead of expressing £ by gh, 
we express it by g ; also for the £ we write the vowel repre- 
sented by it, with a comma before or after the letter; but on 
the top of the line, iastead of below it, as we 

write A’amul. The system of Romanising has been applied 
amongst us only to the Hindustani as current in the North- 
Western Provinces : or, if to the Hindi at all, only in the 
case of a Hindi Primer. The library of Urdu-Roman school- 
books, originated by yourself and Messrs. Duff and Yates, 
formed the basis of the school and general library since is- 
sued from the press. Before you left India, Henry Martyn's 
four Gospels and Acts had been printed in the Roman cha- 
racter by the Bible Society, at yom- suggestion and under 
your superintendence. Since then, two separate translations 
of the entire New Testament have been Romanised and 
printed. After these had seen the light, the whole Bible 
appeared in the Roman character, under the editorial care of 
the Rev. J. A. Shurman. This edition consisted of 3,000 
copies, and has since been exhausted. A second edition of 
the Old Testament left the press a short time ago, partly 
under the care of Mr. Shurman, and subsequently under my 
care. Tliis, too, consists of 3,000 copies. The New Testa- 
ment, uniform with the Old, is now being completed at 
Marzapur under the care of the Rev. M. A. Sherring. The 
four Gospels and the Acts have also been recently pub- 
lished by the Rev. Mr. Lewis in the language of the in- 
habitants of the Khasia Hills. 
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Next to the Scriptures, in order of time, was commenced 
our native newspaper, the Khair-Klmuh-i-Hind. This 
■was started in September, 1837 ; and, up to the time of the 
mutinous outbreaks of May last, has been regularly printed 
both in the Persian and Roman characters. The new series 
alone, commencing with the year 18-15, forms a volume of 
1,200 closely printed pages. This periodical is taken by 
all the missions in Northern India, and aims to be the organ 
of the native Christian community. It has often been sug- 
gested to us that it would be well to reprint large portions 
of the work, that continuity might be imparted to subjects 
which have been treated in sections written at diflerent 
periods; and a plan was submitted to the Agra government 
to reprint the natural history articles with illustrations, 
both woodcuts and lithographs ; and it was then estimated 
that the first volume on the Mammalia would extend to 
600 duodecimo pages. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, abi’idged by the Rev, \V. Bowley, 
next appeared in Urdu-Roman ; then a volume of Hymns 
in Hindustani by the same author was passed through the 
press by yourself. Of this little ivork there have -been two 
or three editions, and it is in universal use by our native 
Christians. After this came Miss Bird’s GeogTaphy, sim- 
plified and enlarged by the Rev. Messrs. Mather and Glen, of 
the Mirzapur mission. What have subsecpiently appeared 
I will insert in a tabular form, arranging the publications, 
not in keeping with the order of time, but similarity of 
subject, or the classes of persons for. whose benefit they 
have been written. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Urdiir-Roman. 


PAGES 

1. History of India, (Mamhman.) Duodecimo, about 300 

2. Moral Precepts in Terse. (Capt. Patou.) . „ 1 .5,0 

8. Mirzapur Picture-Books, eight Numbers. By 

Mrs. Mather . . . . . . „ 140 

4. The Peep of Day. By Mrs. Leupolt . . „ 1.50 
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PAGES 

5. Ancient History. ByEev. J. A. Sliurman . about 300 
G. A Treatise on Astronomy. (Baton.) . . „ 80 

7. The B%h-o-Bahar. 

8. The Gulistan. 

9. A Catechism of the Principles of the Christian 

Religion. 

10. The Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. 

11. Gallaudet’s Book on the Soul. By the Rev. 

J. Wilson. 

MANUALS FOR NATIVE CATECHI.STS. 
TJrdtt-Ronvm. 

12. A Manual of Theology. By Rev. Messrs. 

Mather and Glen . . . . „ 310 

13. A Companion to the Bible. By ditto . . „ 386 

14. A Manual of Church History. By Rev. J. H. 

Budden, W. Muir, Esq., and Rev. Mes.srs. 

Mather and Glen . . . . . „ 298 

1 5. A Commentary on the First Ten Chapters of 

Genesis. By Rev. J. Oven . . . „ 300 

16. Dr. Hodges’ Way of Life. By the Rev. J. 

Warren ........ 300 

A LIBR.\.EY FOR THE NATIVE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 
UMu-Rordfin. 

17. Gallaudet’s Ruth. By Rev. J. Wilson. 

18. A Volume of Sermons by various Authors. 

Edited by Rev. J. IVarren . . . ,, 300 

19. Jesus, the Child’s Best Teaclier. 

20. Flavel’s Fountain of Life. By Rev. J. War- 

ren. Abridged .... . „ 350 

21. Watts and Henry on Prayer. Abridged by 

Rev. J. "Warren. 

2^. Ti-ue Vv^isdom : Eight Sermons. By Rev. J. 

Warren. 

23. Mrs. Sherwood's Little Henrj* and his Bearer. 

By Rev. J. H. Budden. 
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24. One Hundred and Fifty Hymns. By tlie Rev. 

W. Bowley. 

25. Four Hundred and Forty-five Psalms and 

Hymns. By Rev. W. Bowley and others. 

26. Rev. J. A. James’s Anxious Enquirer. By Rev. 

W. Buyers. 

27. Legh Richmond’s Dairyman’s Daughter. By 

Rev. J. Warren. 

28. Legh Richmond’s Young Cottager. By Rev. 

J. Wairen. 

29. Life of Africaner. By Rev. Messrs. Mather 

and Glen. 

SO. Life of the Egyptian Martyr, Muhammad 
Sha’aban. By Rev. Messrs. Mather and 
Glen. 

31. Moffat’s Forsaken Mother. By Rev. Messrs. 

Mather and Glen. 

32. Mrs. Sherwood’s Indian Pilgrim. By Hari 

Bahti. Revised by Rev. R. C. Mather. 

33. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Parts I. and 11. 

Translated in fuU by Baboo Hari John. 

34. The Narrative of the German Cripple. By 

Rev. W. Glen. 

35. The Narrative of the Man that killed his 

Neighbour. By Rev. W. Glen. 

36. Little Louis. By Rev. P. Sandberg. 

37. Little Anna. By Rev. P. Sandberg. 

38. Our Lord’s Last Command : or, Communi- 

cant’s Manual. By J. Mackay, Esq. 

39. A Threefold Cord ; or, A Precept, Promise, 

and a Prayer for every Day in the Year. 

By Rev. R. C. Mather. 

40. A Sermon on the Sins that do so easily beset 

us. By Rev. R. C. Mather. 

41. The Confession of Faith. By Rev. Dr. • 

Campbell. 

42. The Book of Common Prayer. By Rev. W. 

Smith. 
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43. The Quran (Koran). With Introduction, 

Notes, and Index. By the Rev. J. Wil- 
son and E. Frazer, Esq. . . , about 550 

44. Hindusthani and English, and English and 

Hindusthani Dictionary. By De Rozario. 

45. Thompson’, s Hindusthani and English Dic- 

tionary. 

46. Nathaniel Brice’s Hindusthani and English 

O 

Dictionary. 

The above list contains, I think, all the works that have 
been published in Urdu-Roman. Probably the matter 
would fill 11,000 to 12,000 duodecimo pages, were it all 
transferred to that form. This is a result which, were it 
now only a possibility in the future, instead of an actual 
fact, would seem to us very important. 

Before closing this letter, I will suggest a most practicable 
mode of rendering the Romanissing system popular amongst 
aU classes of the natives of India. It is only necessary that 
Government should announce its willingness to receive 
petitions in the vernacular, but written in any chai’acter. 
The natives naturally wish that their petitions should be 
read, and their real meaning understood ; and, as they 
suppose that their English rulers understand their own cha- 
racters best, they would of their own accord get their peti- 
tions written in those characters. How much good such an 
usage would accomplish in putting a check on the duplicity 
and frauds of the native officials, it is easy for any one who 
has been in India to understand. What an amazing benefit 
would result, also, were all the accounts of Government 
kept in the Roman character ! The despatch of business 
would be immensely facilitated, and the perpetration of 
frauds would become proportionately difficult. 

It has always seemed to me most unwise to permit the 
use of the Shikasta (Persian running-hand) in our law 
courts. Next to the benefits arising from the introduction 
of the Roman character, would be the benefits that would 


p 
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result "were it made imperative that all legal documents 
should be executed by Khush Nawises (engrossing clerks) 
writing in the NastaHq form (answering to our round 
hand) ; or if in the Hindi language, in the well-made Deva 
N%ari letters. 

I am, &c. 

(Signedj Robeet Cotton Matheil 

Sir C. E. Trevelyan, K.O.B. 
c5c. &c. &c. 


( 20 .) 

ON THE DIFFICULTY OP THE OMENTAL CHAEACTERS, AND THE 
ADVANTAGES OP APPLYING THE HOMAN ALPHABET TO THE 
LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 

(^Extracted from the Times, November 10, 1858.) 

One of the greatest difficulties with which we have to 
contend in the government of India arises out of the fact that 
there we are, in a pecidiar sense, aliens in language. After a 
full century of possession the complaint has been heard that 
the representatives who hold this empire for us nowadays 
know less of the native dialects than those who built it up in 
the bygone time. The traditionary nabob, who was supposed 
to have with all his wealth a miserable conscience and a 
diseased liver, and the more recent “ old Indian,” who came 
home, generally a bachelor, to end his days among expectant 
relatives, could speak with the natives, and therefore sym- 
pathised with them more than the cadet who in these days of 
the overland route goes to India scarcely feehng that he has 
left England, and who counts the weeks till he shall obtain 
furlough or leave the country for ever. It is surely a curious 
result of bringing England nearer to India, that it should be 
the means of severing the Englishman from the native, of 
widening the vast gulf that separates the European from the 
Indian. Yet such is the fact, and it is to our ignorance of 
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the native dialects, it is to the want of intercourse which 
that ignorance involves, that we must in great measure attri- 
bute the tremendous surprise with which we had to face the 
mutiny of last year. Now, if we were to ask, where is the 
great difficulty of learning a native language during a residence 
of some twenty years, — of learning, 'say, Hindustani, which 
is throughout India what French is throughout Europe, — we 
should he told that the difficulty lies at the very threshold 
of the study ; it is in the alphabet. So great is this difficulty, 
and so urgent is the necessity of surmounting it, that — as we 
had some time ago occasion to point out — it has been pro- 
posed, and we think wsely, to substitute for the complicated 
Oriental alphabets the Eoman letters which are in use 
throughout Europe. Nor is this a measure of utility proposed 
merely for ourselves. It is of still greater importance to the 
natives, as without it they can have but little education, and 
no literature. And when it is understood that the alphabet 
it is proposed to adapt to the Oriental languages as the 
standard of pronunciation is not the English alphabet, which 
especially in its vowel sounds is exceedingly anomalous, but 
the Italian or Eoman, — the same which the American mis- 
sionaries have employed with most perfect success in reducing 
the languages of the South Sea Islands to writing, and which 
the Dutch have in like manner introduced into Java and 
Amboyna, — -it will be evident that the suggested improvement 
is to be regarded, not as the yoke imposed by victors upon a 
conquered race, but as a necessity of civilisation, and as the 
homage which the most useful alphabet in existence demands 
from others that are deficient and impracticable. As from 
India we obtained through the Arabs those numerals which 
are now in use throughout almost the entire globe, so it is 
proposed to give India in return the benefit of those letters 
which we ourselves obtained from our Eoman conquerors. 

The various languages of India are so nearly allied, that, 
properly speaking, they aa-e but different dialects of the same 
language; and, if they were all written in the same character, 
the unity of speech would be apparent, while avith but trifling 
alteration one literature would do for all, and a contribution 
to any particular dialect would be an addition not, merely to 
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the literature of that variety, but also to the common stock. 
Where every dialect, however, has its separate alphabet, and 
every province is distracted by the currency of two or three 
alphabets, the utmost confusion prevails, and people who un- 
derstand each other in speaking — Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
Pundits and Bunyans— are unable to correspond with each 
other in writing, or to make use of each other’s books. Even 
were it possible out of the fourteen current alphabets of India 
to select one for universal use, the difficulties in the way of 
adopting it would be almost insuperable. There is not one of 
them which it is not extremely difficult to read, difficult to 
write, and difficult to print. As for reading, it is well known 
that the natives themselves cannot read them fluently. Even 
the pundits and moonshees are continually obliged to stop 
for the pm-pose of spelling the words. A fluent reader of any 
of the native characters is almost unheard of, while a mere 
boy who is taught the Eoman characters will in the course of 
a few months read anything that is given to him without 
stopping. Writing, it may well be imagined, is still more 
difficult. As a general rule, it is impossible to write fast in 
the native alphabets ivithout making so many blunders and 
omissions that the manuscript becomes an unintelligible 
scrawl. Taking a most favourable example, however, we may 
mention an experiment which was tried by one of the teachers 
of the Hindoo College. He asked one of the best Bengali 
copyists to write as rapidly as he coidd in the native charac- 
ter, while he himself wrote in the Roman ; and the result of 
the competition was in favour of the latter by two and a half 
to one. This is bad enough. The greatest difficulty of all, 
however, occurs in printing. For one dialect a fount of type 
is required consisting of not less than 700 letters, simple and 
compound ; another requires 900 letters ; a third, 1,000, and 
so on. Apart from the cost of preparing such a fount, consider 
the difficulty which the compositor has to contend with in 
having a “ case” before him with this prodigious collection of 
characters, which, after all, makes no provision for such con- 
venient indications as we have in our capitals, small capitals, 
and italics. Consider the labour, not only of selecting all 
these letters, but of placing now above and now below the 
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consonants those incomprehensible vowel points, which, as 
resting on a thin strip of metal, are very liable to he broken, 
and to embarrass compositor and reader ahke. Consider the 
enormous space, too, which these characters must occupy, and 
the waste of paper and press-work which follows. Consider 
the impossibility of producing those varieties of large and 
small type which are so useful in books printed in Eoman 
letters. The wonder is, that, having to surmount these enor- 
mous difficulties, it has ever been possible to print in the 
Oriental character. Our Indian cadets are recommended to 
buy Shakespear’s Hindustanee Dictionary, hut the cost is five 
guineas ; they are advised to buy his grammar and two other 
works, but the cost is four guineas more. No doubt they are 
cheap, if the labour bestowed upon them be taken into account; 
hut to the young cadet they are dear, they are bulky, and 
they are by no means inviting. The dictionary might he sold 
for half a sovereign if it were printed in the Eoman character ; 
it would be intelligible at first sight, and it would he reduced 
to respectable dimensions. There is, indeed, nothing like the 
Eoman alphabet for utility, — easily read, easily written, with 
a thousand little conveniences in print which no other can 
boast of, as no other can be compared with it for compactness. 
By slightly increasing the number of its sounds, and this is 
easily done by accenting in various ways the existing letters, 
it is capable of being substituted for the most copious of the 
Oriental alphabets. The strange multiplication of characters 
in the Oriental orthography is created by the compound 
sounds; a compoimd being formed by the union of two or 
more letters which, when written together, bear hut slight 
traces of what they originally were, and to all intents and 
purposes form a new letter. No such difficulty presents itself 
in the Eoman alphabet, the simplicity of which so commends 
itself even to the natives of India that not only is it used in 
writing by great and increasing numbers of the most influen- 
tial classes, but also Hindustani newspapers are actually 
pi-flited in it and preferred by those who understand it. 

These facts prove what we have said, that the introduction 
of the Eoman letters into India would not only be useful to 
ourselves, but is the condition on which alone the education 
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of the natives and the growth of ,a vernacular literature 
are possible. If we desire the personal influence of English- 
men to be brought more strongly to hear upon the Mussul- 
man and the Hindoo ; if we desire to bridge over the chasm 
that now separates the victor from the vanquished, the 
ruling from the subject race ; if we desire to educate the 
natives, and to bring them under the dominance of European 
ideas and a Christian civilisation ; if, too, we would wipe away 
the reproach which has been so often brought against us, and 
raise a monument of ourselves in that land, less imposing 
it may he, but certainly more enduring than the most mag- 
nificent of public works, then the best thing we can do — 
the stepping-stone to all else — is to set about this very 
simple work of establishing the use of the Eoman alphabet 
throughout India. A good deal has been done already in this 
direction. The proposal was originally made nearly a quarter 
of a century back ; and, though at first received with oppo- 
sition, it has gradually come into favour, especially since 
the terrible event of last year aroused the English public to 
the consideration of Indian affairs. As a first-fruit of this 
movement, the British and Foreign Bible Society have under- 
taken to publish a large edition of the New Testament in 
the Hindustani language, but in the Roman characters, the 
Enghsh version being printed in parallel columns, as in the 
polyglot bibles.; and what is the object?— to induce the 
soldiers in the Queen’s army, as well as others now in India, 
to study the language and to acquire the ability of associating 
with the natives. It is hoped, also, that the Glovernment of 
India may be induced to give some encouragement to the 
scheme, the promoters of which are certainly modest in their 
expectations, if it be true, as we believe, that they limit their 
requirements to the three following points, namely, 1st, that 
Glovernment "would simply 'permit petitions and other docu- 
ments in the Eoman character to be received in their courts 
and offices ; 2nd, that they would publish a set of the Acts of 
the Indian Government in the Roman character ; and, Svd, 
that in the same character they would publish an edition of the 
vernacular Government Gazette, including, of course, projects 
of law and other documents relating to current legislation. 
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These demands are so moderate, and the object to be attained 
is so desirable, that we trust it is only necessary to propound 
the scheme in order to bespeak for it the favourable consider- 
ation of the Indian Council. 


( 21 .) 


ON THE HIGH PRICE OF INDIAN BOOKS PRINTED IN THE NATIVE 
CHARACTERS. 


(Extracted Jrom the Times o/* A’bt?. 13, 1858.) 


To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — In an article which appeared in your issue of yester- 
day under the above heading, reference is made to the cost of 
Shakespear’s Hindustani Dictionary as five guineas, and to 
his Grammar and two other works as costing four guineas 
more. We beg to say that an advertisement has several times 
appeared in your columns and elsewhere during the last six 
months, showing that the whole of Mr. Shakespear’s works 
can be purchased for 61. 14s. ; viz. : — 


£ s. d. 

Hindustani Dictionary 3 3 0 

„ Grammar 0 14 0 

„ Introduction 110 


„ Selections (2 vols ) .... 1 16 0 

6 14 0 

The prominence given to the erroneous statement of the 
cost of these works is so calculated to injure their sale, that 
we trust to your giving equal prominence to this communica- 
tion. 

We remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

EICHARDSOX BROTHERS. 


23, Cornhill, E.C., Nov. 18. 
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( 22 .) 

ON THE HIGH PEICE OF INDIAN BOOKS PBINTED IN THE NATIVE 

CHAKACTEKS. 

(^Extracted from the Times of Nov. 18, 1858.) 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — In the Times of Saturday, Messrs. Eichardson 
state that the whole of Mr. Shakespear’s works can he pur- 
chased for Ql. 14s., as follows: — 


£ s. d. 

Hindustani Dictionary 3 3 0 

„ Grammar 0 14 0 

„ Introduction 110 


„ Selections (2 vols.) .... 1 16 0 

6 14 0 

I lately procured these works from my son’s outfitter, who 
made a favom- of obtaining them for me bound, at the price 
of the books in boards at the booksellers’. The charsres in 
the outfitter’s bill were as follows : — 





d. 

Dictionary 

5 

5 

0 

Grammar 

0 

14 

6 

Introduction 

1 

10 

0 

Selections 


16 

0 


9 

5 

6 


I am, &c., 

London, Eov. 17. PATEEFAMIL^AS. 


(23.) 

ON EOilAN TYPES IN INDIA. 

{Extracted from the Leader of November 20, 1858.) ' 

The extension of the Eoman types in India has reached a 
further practical stage in the shape of an article in the 
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Times, a stage of importance in all measures, but more par- 
ticularly in reference to this, because it not only makes it 
known to the great mass of the English public, but brings 
the public mind of England to bear on the public mind of 
India, — an influence very much wanted, for greater conversance 
with the subject on the part of Indian ofiicials is not neces- 
sarily attended with the formation of sound opinions, inas- 
much as local prejudices are too often brought to bear against 
general conclusions, and to warp the judgment. We have 
already brought the subject fonvard as one of no mean im- 
portance in connexion wth the progi'ess of India, because it 
will smooth the way to the acquisition of Western knowledge, 
and facilitate the intercourse of the Indian nations. 

The system of vowels to be adopted is, we consider, of less 
importance than the determination to introduce the Eoman 
type and script, for these will adjust themselves. It is cer- 
tainly desirable that the best system should be adopted at 
once ; but while we wait for the determination of this and the 
agi'eement of men’s minds, the opportunities are being lost of 
going to work. We would let each Presidency and each 
jurisdiction adopt its own system of representation if it liked, 
whether Sir W. Jones’s, advocated by Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
or Dr. Gilchrist’s ; whether Professor Newman’s, or the system 
of following wholly and bodily English spelling. 

We have already referred to the exposition of the Jones 
or Italian system, advocated in the well-known papers of Sir 
C. Trevelyan, Mr. W. Yates, Mr. W. H. Pearce, Mr. J 
Thomas, and the Eev. Dr. Duff at Calcutta, in November, 
1834, and which were repubhshed by Longmans in 1854. 
This system depends chiefly on the adoption of Italian sounds 
for the vowels, and it has great prospects of success, though 
it is ill suited for the accomplishment of one important pur- 
pose, namely, preparing the Hindoo student for reading 
English. It is one known in India from the time of Sir W. 
Jones, and adopted by a large section of Indian scholars ; and, 
sjpce its promulgation for the representation of Indian dia- 
lects in 1834, it has made steady progress, being adopted by 
natives of India, by teachers of Oriental languages in Eng- 
land, and by authors of works relating to the East. .It has this 
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recommendation, that it is, as well expressed by Sir Chaides 
Trevelyan, a simple transliteration into Eoman of the Deva 
Nagari, or Sanskrit alphabet, adding what was wanted to 
represent the pecidiar sounds imported into the Indian lan- 
guages from the Arabic. Professor Newman’s system is of 
the same class, but he employed another mode of pointing. 
Dr. Gilchrist’s does not depend on any preconceived system, 
but is the concoction of the learned author, and very diffictdt 
to follow out. It has, however, the support of a large sec- 
tion of Indian officials, trained in his system. This method 
cannot stand, for it is wearing away under the silent influence 
of the Trevelyan system, and, though it shows a bold front 
now, it has no vitality in it. 

The great advantage of the Trevelyan system is that it tuell 
represents the Indian dialects and is tridy a translitera- 
tion. This is its stronghold, for it is a great help to the 
European student of the Indian dialects, and is useful for 
natives wishing to refer to other Indian dialects. It has na- 
turally received the adhesion of Continental scholars because 
it is conformable to their own pronunciation. Where it fails 
is, that, so far from assisting the native in the study of the 
English language, it creates a special impediment. The 
system of spelling for the English language unfortunately 
adopted in the middle ages, in preference to the Flemish 
system or a modification of the Anglo-Saxon, has placed 
English spelling in a class by itself. This spelling, however, 
is a broad fact which we must admit, for there is no imme- 
diate likelihood of England and the United States adopting 
any other method. The phonetic type has been consigned to 
oblivion, and even such a simple amendment as Webster’s 
spelling has been little adopted, and is set at defiance by the 
printers. We have, therefore, two courses in which to work, 
one to comply with the requirements of the Indian languages, 
and another to comply with the requirements of the English 
language. 

■^Tien we consider of how little importance for imparting 
knowledge are the vernacular languages of India, we may be 
induced to place less stress on their development. Although 
Persia has .a literature, it is now yearly falling more and more 
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into the status of a foreign language, and within a few years 
it will get out of use in India ; but, further, no particular 
regard need be paid to Persian or Arabic, because neither 
possesses the literature of progress, nor is the language of large 
masses of the people. 

With regard to the vernacular languages, although they 
are now required to be written for legal purposes, for corre- 
spondence, for translations from English works, and for native 
newspapers, yet they cannot be regarded as of such importance 
or such permanent interest, that their requirements are to be 
preferentially consulted. The result of Indian administrative 
reform must be to extend the use of the English language for 
legal purposes, to suppress native written documents and 
apparatus for perjury, to conduct the examination in English, 
and to create Enghsh court records. The best evidence 
points to these results, and in all new arrangements for non- 
regulation districts they are being realised. For mercantile 
correspondence English will become of more use, and as the 
vernacular literature will not supply the demands of the 
population for knowledge, so English books will be more con- 
sulted and native books less. Many of the Indian languages 
and dialects prevail over small areas, and they will never 
obtain a competent hterature, any more than the Finns, the 
Frisians, the Welsh, the Irish, the Basques, or any small 
nationality of Europe. 

Thus everything tends to the increased use of the English 
language, and instruction in the vernacular schools must be 
looked upon, not as opening the whole cuniculum of educa- 
tion to the student, but as preparing him for the study of 
English. The grand end and aim, therefore, should be to 
facilitate this result, and to make Indian spelling conform as 
near as possible to Enghsh spelling, and not to create a fresh 
barrier after abolishing the Deva Nagari, the Persian, and the 
other characters. It is of no importance for Indian purposes, 
or for English purposes, that a Frenchman, a German, or an 
.Italian can read Bengalese or Canarese mth facility, or that 
a Bengalee or Malabar will have greater facility in acquiring 
French or German ; these are not objects to be consulted, and 
are of no practical use. What has to be done is to facilitate 
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intercommunication between England and India^ and to make 
the literature, civilisation, institutions, and commerce of the 
English race available for India. This is the end to be ac- 
complished, and the acquirement of the Indian languages by 
Englishmen will be facilitated by any system based upon such 
principles ; for the English student will be facilitated by Eng- 
lish spelling rather than by the Trevelyan method. 

With regard to the measures to be adopted for establishing 
Eoman spelling, various propositions have been made. An 
able writer in the National Revieiv, whose article on the 
Zouave and kindred languages was noticed in the Leader, 
took occasion, while discussing the application of the Eoman 
character to Arabic and Kabyle, to make some remarks on its 
Indian application. He very well observes that to adapt 
systematically a Eoman type for extra-European languages 
would not only add great facilities to comparative grammar 
and ethnological linguistry, but would be of service to us 
politically in India, religiously in every missionary station. 
He proposes that the Indian Government should appoint a 
committee of three to report on the best mode of adapting 
the Eoman alphabet to the Indian languages, the committee 
to consist of one printer, one person acquainted with several 
Indian languages, and one English man of letters. His ob- 
ject in naming a printer is, of course, to have a practical 
judgment on the relative value of diacritical points, accents, 
and other marks as affecting type-founding, composing, and 
correcting ; because it will be desirable to mark some of the 
vowels, and necessary to distinguish such consonant sounds as 
are not to be found in English, and require new combinations 
of the Eoman alphabet for their representation. We doubt 
whether an English man of letters would be the best member 
of the committee, for he would have literai-y prepossessions 
like the Indian member, and we think it far better that a 
merchant or man of business should be appointed, who can 
appreciate the inconveniences of a new system of pronuncia- 
tion and of a special script. As the Trevelyan method is . 
worked through the missionaries, so the National Revieiver 
proposes to take advantage of the railway, and that the com- 
mittee should reipiest every Indian railway board to set up 
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every notice at every station in a twofold type, first in the 
Indian, next in the Eoman. In Wales, the notices of the 
Rhylffcn'dd are set up in English and Welsh, but the Eng- 
lish first; and very curious specimens of composition are 
Rhylffordd notices in Welsh, being half English terms turned 
into Welsh ; and in Bengalee the like notices will be half 
English. The reviewer then urges that all Government pro- 
clamations shall be printed on the like system ; but, as we 
think, it will be far better and simpler to print the proclama- 
tions all Eoman, without any local type, and in parallel 
columns of English and the local language, because the Eo- 
man alphabet can be readily taught to adults and youths who 
can read, and there would be the greater encouragement to 
read the Eomanised publications. 

The Trevelyan method, as announced by “ Indophilus ” in 
the Times this w'eek, has been put in a very effectiv'e shape 
by the adoption of a measure for the publication of cheap 
books in this country in the Eoman type. The Bible Society 
has sagaciously aided in this movement, and is about to pro- 
duce thirty thousand Eoman-Hindostanee Testaments at a 
low price. These the religious public will buy up, and give as 
presents to every official, emigmnt, and private soldier proceed- 
ing to India, many of whom will acquire a readier knowledge 
of Hindostanee, while the greater proportion of the books 
wiU, on their arrival in India, be got rid of and dispersed 
among the natives, and become a further means of propagating 
Eoman type. This will be a useful step for the introduction 
of Eoman type and script for all regimental orders in corps 
where Hindostanee is used. 

Mr. Jarrett has put himself forward as an opponent of “ In- 
dophilus,” and presents but a sorry case. 
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(24.) 

LETTEK FEOM SIS CHASLES TEETELTAN ON EOMAN TYPE IN 

INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Leader. 

Sir, — I beg to submit for your consideration the following 
points in reference to your recent able and interesting article 
on the application of the Roman character to the languages 
of India : — 

1. In expressing Oriental languages in the Roman charac- 
ter, literary and scientific men throughout the civilised world 
have, after the example of Sir William Jones, adopted that 
application of the Roman letters which comes nearest to their 
powers in Latin and the languages derived from it. 

2. The Roman letters, according to the same application 
of them, have become firmly established as the missionary 
and Christian character of Upper India, as wll be seen in de- 
tail from the accompanying letter from the Rev. R. C. Mather, 
of the London Missionary Society. 

3. The Roman consonants have the same power, according 
to this application of them, in the Oriental languages as in 
English, the exceptional sound which some of them have, 
in addition to their ordinary use, being distinguished by a 
diacritical mark ; and — 

4. As the five Roman vowels are applied to the English 
language in an extremely irregular manner, so that the same 
letter often represents several different sounds, any attempt 
to follow the English practice, in this part of the system, 
would have tended rather to mislead than to assist. 

The consonants, therefore, are substantially identical ; 
while, although the vowels represent only one of the different 
powers of the same letters in English, and that not always 
the most usual, yet, having been adjusted to the symmetrical 
scale common to Sanskrit and Latin and their derivative^ 
they can never be confused, in their application to the 
Oriental languages, with any of their various conventional 
uses in English ; and the superior compactness, cheapness 
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and distinctness of the Eoman letters, the varions sizes and 
forms of type, the capital letters, italics, stops, and other aids 
to modern printing, equally apply to vowels and consonants. 
This intrinsic superiority of the Eoman character, and the 
facilities it affords of bringing all the languages and dialects 
of Asia into a closer relation with each other and with the 
languages of Europe, constitute the essence of the change 
which was commenced twenty-five years ago at Calcutta. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Yours very faithfully. 


London, 22nd November, 1858. 


C. E. Teeveltan. 


[We shall resume the subject to which Sir Charles Trevelyan 
refers at an early period, for it is one of the most important 
subjects connected Avith the advancement of civilisation in 
India. — E d. Leader.l 


( 25 .) 

THE NEW ALPHABET FOE INDIA. 

{Extracted from the Homewabd Mail of Dec. 6, 1858.) 

The Persian running-hand is, as is well known to all Indians, 
hard to decipher, and by no means such that he that runs 
may read. Some may think that it is called ShiJcastah, or 
“ the broken,” because he that attempts to read it will rend 
the collar of patience and break the strings of perseverance. 
India was long afSicted with the curse of this inscrutable 
character, and only grey-bearded munshis, who in learning it 
had forgotten all else, could penetrate its mysteries. At 
length Time, the gi'eat mediciner, produced the decree which 
swept it, for ever it is to be hoped, from the offices of the 
Sdhibdn i A'lishdn, that is, of the English gentlemen, and 
from general use. Unfortunately, the same decree substituted 
a dozen curses for the one defunct, in prescribing the use of the 
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vernacular dialects. Of these the Urdu is the least formidable, 
beiug a very mild approach to the terrible Shikastah. The 
written character of the Hindi, however, compensates amply 
for all that is gained by the comparative facility of the Urdu. 
It is called the Kaithi, from the Kayasths, or writing class of 
natives, who use it, and who, if they can read what they 
write, must be men of extremely subtle parts. The difficulty 
of the Kaithi, again, is barely equal to • that of the written 
character in the South of India, where the Telugu, Kanarese, 
and Tamil rejoice in a system of scratches which can be made 
revoltingly obscure. All these, however, must hide their 
diminished heads before the Mod, or letter character of the 
Marathi. This ingenious mode of torment is said to have 
been invented by one Himar Pant in the end of the eighth 
century A. n., who, if he was really sensible of the miseries he 
was about to inflict by it on a large family of mankind, must, 
indeed, have been a fiend in human shape. Some ingenious 
persons, with more imagination than etymological truth, have 
supposed the name Mod to come from a word signifying “ an 
ant,” and to imply that the character is such as if ants, escap- 
ing from an inky grave, had run over the paper and blotted 
and scrawled its fair surface. But Mor, “ ant,” is a Persian 
word, and the odious Mod is Mdrathi, from a Sanskrit root 
which signifies “ to twist or break.” 3Iod, therefore, in Ma- 
rfithi, corresponds in sense to Shikastah in Persian, and hope- 
lessly illegible as it is, it sinks into utter insignificance in that 
respect when compared with the Marwari and Sindhi. Con- 
cerning these latter scribblings many strange tales are told ; 
as of a pleasant gentleman, who having received a letter 
announcing something undecipherable that had happened to 
his son, went through the ceremony of lamenting for his de- 
cease in the morning, and gave a fete in honoim of his 
nuptials at night, not knowing which of the two events had 
occurred. 

The above is a very frigid and tame account of some of the 
difficulties which attend what may be called the Inshd i Har- 
karan, or general correspondence in India. Now as life, 
leisure, and vision are all limited, it does seem an utter 
absurdity to hesitate about the adoption of an easy substitute 
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for the abominable scrawls used by the natives. The English 
alphabet, pioperly adapted to express the Indian letters, is 
that substitute, and to Indophilus is due the gratitude of all 
parties for recommending it. This is not a question as to the 
disuse of the Indian languages in business transactions and 
official proceedings. Such a proposal would be preposterous; 
ut it is simply a suggestion for an alteration which would be 
as^ convenient and beneficial to the natives as to ourselves. 
51 e are well aware, indeed, of the difficulty attending all such 
changes , but, in the meantime, we give to the proposal of 
Indophilus our heartiest good wishes and support. 


( 26 .) 

the new INDIAN ALPHABET. 

{Extracted from the Globe of Dec. 10, 1858.) 

Philanthropists and philosophers will trace civilisation to 
many oiigins, but amongst the most powerful instruments ‘ 
av e been the most simple ; and perhaps fiimiliarity prevents 
us rom sufficiently estimating the profit that we have derived 
fiom one of them. It is nothing more than the letters which 
we teach our children when they are infonts, that Roman 
a p abet which Sir Charles Trevelyan is so perseveringly and 
so sagaciously sR-iving to introduce into India. Probably no 
obstacle to the introduction of civilisation, with all the ideas 
t at the word implies, is so serious as the various kinds of 
a phabets which the races of India employ for recording and 
transmitting their thoughts. Caste itself is not more power- 
u . It is an obstruction alike to the communication and to 
the growth of idea.s. Any man wffio has studied the working 
of the mind will observe, that except ivith relation to tangible 
SM jects, which themselves serve the purpose of memoranda, 
e mind is scarcely capable of establishing one set of ideas, 
an passing to the next, until the former shall have been 
written down. But how can a man handle thoughts who 

Q 
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pillories them in characters like those upon a Chinese tea- 
chest? 

We have not specimens of the characters at hand, or the 
thing would be apparent. One of the commonest alphabets 
in India is the Nagari, the first letter of which is like a 
Eoman capital A, the two legs standing wide apart, with 
three beams radiating downwards, from the cross bar ; the 
figure then being set upon one of its beam ends, and looking 
somewhat like a monstrous letter F turned the wrong way. 
But the same letter a in its broader sound has the same 
cumbrous character, with the addition of something like a 
capital I following it. The letter i is like the capital letter 
T with a very elaborate worm-like substitute, tail curled 
upwards, for the upright stem. The e is like a capital U, 
mth a tail to it ; u like a figure 3, with a tail rising up to 
the top, and a broad cross-bar at the top ; o like the elabo- 
rate A aforesaid, with a large comma laid horizontally over it, 
and a capital I after it. All the letters of the alphabet are 
of the same elaborate construction. For the puiposes of 
writing there is no running hand. The combination of let- 
ters to express different sounds is as cumbrous as the simple 
characters are ; so that, for purposes of printing, the indivi- 
dual characters are multiplied by a process almost like per- 
mutation. Thus a “fount” of Nagari type consisted of no 
less than 700 letters, and these only equivalents for the 24 
letters of the Italic alphabet, and six more which are required 
for anIndo-Eoman alphabet. The set of 700, however, makes 
no profusion for capitals, small capitals, italics, or the other 
adjuncts of printing. Nor is the Nagari the most elaborate ; 
the Birman fount requires 900, the Peguan more than 
1 , 000 . 

Even yet we have not exhausted the causes of complication. 
In India “ the number of dialects is immense, and each dialect 
has letters of a different figure.” The effect in preserving 
severance of nation between races identical in origin is com- 
plete. In Europe, with a common character, we readily per- 
ceive that most of the languages have in common many words 
radically the same, and the study of tongues is comparatively 
easy. In India, Dutch and German, — Tuscan, Neapolitan, 
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Genoese, and Venetian, — English and lowland Scotch, are, 
by their alphabets, separate languages. But dialect prevents 
the growth of national thought as well as language ; even 
idiom has a tendency to compel stereotyped forms of thought, 
and with the progress of ideas our own language is becoming 
less idiomatic. 

While there are these solid reasons for the adoption of a 
common and a simple alphabet, the reasons against it are 
futile and imaginary. It would not, — as the “ phonetic ” 
reform would have done with us if it had established any 
claims to notice, throw the whole library out of use, for the 
vernacular literatme of India is still a literatm-e of the future. 
Already the efforts to introduce the plan have been to some 
extent successful ; and it is an instructive fact, that of the 
prize students examined at the last Missionary Conference at 
Benares, in Januaiy, 1857, although the candidates using the 
English language were few, they carried off the majority of 
the prizes, and that those using Urdu language and the Roman 
character came next in efiSciency. If the Roman character be 
adopted, of course, as Sir William Jones advised, the Italian 
powers would be adopted also, simply because in Italian those 
powers ai'e fixed, without any such variations of value for the 
same characters as in our words, ought, hough, cough, dough, 
rough, and through, with the surname Goiigh, and the poetic 
sough, — the last as unascertained in sound as the thing it 
represents, the big sigh of the wind among the trees. And if 
Sir Charles Trevelyan were to be the final Cadmus for en- 
dowing India with letters, one of the first improvements we 
might expect would be, fixed modes of spelling native proper 
names, with intelligible “ Telegraphic Intelligence ” from 
India. 
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( 27 .) 

LETTER OP MR. W. EDWARDS, OF THE BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE, ON 
THE ADVANTAGE OF USING THE ROMAN CHARACTER INSTEAD OP 
THE NATIVE, IN ALL OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS AND PETITIONS. 

{Extracted from the Times of Dec, 15, 1858.) 


To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — As a proposal to introduce the Roman printed 
character into India has lately formed a subject of remark in 
your columns, I am anxious, through you, to draw attention 
to the great advantage likely to accrue from the adoption of 
the written character in supersession of the difficult and 
crabbed native ones now in use. Our Indian Government 
must always be more or less one of record ; and, from the 
difficulty of the character in which the proceedings of all 
departments of our internal administration are at present 
recorded, a vast amount of power and influence falls into the 
hands of our native officials termed “ Amlah.” 

These functionaries, well aware of the advantages they 
thence derive, perpetuate the evil by writing systematically 
so illegibly that few, save their own immediate brethren 
similarly employed under the state, can decipher the 5¥Titing 
without great pains and difficulty. 

I can read both Urdu and Hindee characters with con- 
siderable facility, and often would I have gladly taken up 
the proceedings in cases pending before me as collector, 
magistrate, or judge, to find out for myself the important 
points therein, but the writing was prohibitive, and, in the 
multitude of cases to be disposed of, I could not spare the 
time to spell out the manuscript, but must content myself 
with listening to it read out by one of the “ Amlah.” 

As long as the native characters remain in use for re- 
cording all our proceedings we must remain an “Amlah.- 
ridden Government,” and a greater misfortune could not 
happen to us, or a more prolific source of weakness be 
conceived. 
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I think the present time atFords a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for introducing a change, as almost all our Mofussil 
ofSces have to be reorganised, in consequence of the defection 
of nearly all our old “ Amlah ” to the rebels and the destruc- 
tion of our records. Orders might with advantage be issued 
for recording all proceedings of our Courts in future in the 
native languages in English running-hand, — there are plenty 
of persons duly qualified for this dut}"^ procurable for all our 
Mofussil offices and for our most important police posts, — for 
it would be of incalculable advantage to magistrates to have 
their daily as well as particular reports written in English 
character, so as to be at once readable by themselves wher- 
ever or whenever they may reach them. Writers should, as 
now, be attached to our offices, who could give in their own 
character copies of all official documents to parties duly 
appljdng for them. Petitions also should in future be written 
in the English character. Petitioners, it is well known, never 
write their own petitions, but employ persons who make a 
living by writing them. No greater expense would be in- 
curred in having these documents written in the English 
character than in Hindee and Urdu, as at present. I always 
had a box, of which I kept the key, for petitions at my gate, 
and generally returned from my rides or walks morning and 
evening with many in my pockets. How advantageous would 
it have been had I been able to read through these petitions 
myself ; but the time which would have been consumed in 
deciphering them could not have been spared ! 

WTiat confidence would it give the people, and how much 
more should we Mofussil officials know of the real state of 
the country, if petitioners felt assured that the presiding au- 
thorities would themselves read their petitions, without the 
intervention of “ Amlah,” who have at present so much real 
power in their hands that the people regard them with the 
greatest dread ! They are generally fixtures in a district, 
while the European officers are constantly changed. They 
contrive to surround themselves with a number of relations 
and dependents dispersed through all the offices in a district, 
so as to keep themselves constantly informed of whatever 
occurs. The real power thus falls into their hands, and they 
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use it, of course, for their own purposes. The change I ad- 
vocate would effectually turn the tables, and deprive them of 
all undue influence and power. District oflScers would be 
able to read for themselves, and also — which is most im- 
portant — pass and record their own orders in their own 
handwriting, in the English character in Urdu, on each docu- 
ment as it was placed before them. 

I really believe, from my own pretty extensive experience 
in all departments of the State, that if the change I advocate 
were introduced, it would give us a hold over the people and 
an intimate knowledge of the country equal to 40,000 men at 
least. Now is the time to act. All that is wanted is an order 
of Government directing the change. Six months or a year 
hence we shall he all in the old track ; estabhshments will 
have been reappointed to each ofiSce, records will have accu- 
mulated, and the opportunity will have been lost. 

Could the new Indian Council be moved to send out the 
necessary instructions ? 

I remain, Sk, yom- obedient servant, 

W. EDWAEDS, 

1 Bengal Civil Service. 


(28.) 

THE BATTLE OF THE ALPHABETS. 

{Extracted from <Ae Watchman and Wesleyan Advertiser, Dec. 15, 1858.) 

Not long ago, it was often said that if the English were 
driven out of India they would leave behind no lasting mo- 
nument of their dominion. That reproach is seldom heard 
now, and, if the rule of the Crown continue only for as long a 
period as that of the Company, lines of telegraphs and rail- 
ways, if these were all, would memorialise the British name 
as lastingly as the camps, the walls, and the Eoman roads in 
this country, do the sway of the Caesars. But it is a more 
lofty ambition to leave an imperishable record in the mind of 
the remotest generations, and to bequeath to those whom we 
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have subjected a higher civilisation, a nobler and purer lite- 
rature, and the one true religion. Something of this it is 
doubtless in our power to do, as the education of the people 
is under our direction, and our presses supply the books 
which they read. From the same causes we can certainly 
give them the best medium of literature and science in the 
alphabet which we ourselves employ ; and however presump- 
tuous it may be thought to speak of displacing the “ alphabet 
of the gods” (the Sanskrit or Devanagari), and the many 
other characters, whether of native invention or borrowed 
from Persian and Mohammedan invaders, which are used in 
India, the proposal is held by competent authorities to be 
perfectly feasible, and those of us who are not Oriental 
scholars may easily enough see that its accomplishment would 
be an incalculable benefit. Twenty or thirty years ago it was 
but a proposal or rather the revival and popularisation of the 
idea of Sir William Jones; but now it is so far actually re- 
presented that a small library of valuable works has been 
published in the vernaculars of India, but in the Eonian cha- 
racter, which has been called the Christian alphabet of the 
North-West Provinces. 

The Chinese, it is well known, employ symbolic or hiero- 
glyphic characters, which, being addressed rather to the eye 
than to the ear, become an intelligible medium of communi- 
cation to all the literary classes, however their dialects may 
vary, who inhabit the continent and the islands between 
Tartary and Japan ; a fact which so much impressed the 
earlier missionaries that they supposed this species of abbre- 
viated delineation — not word-painting but idea-picturing — 
might be accepted as a universal means of writing, intelli- 
gible at sight, all over the world. They did not sufficiently 
allow for the difficulty of first mastering the multitude of 
signs. Such are the advantages of phonetic characters, which 
represent not the infinite variety of objects of sense or 
thought directly, but those few primary sounds of the human 
.voice by the various combinations of which we arbitrarily 
denote them, that there can be little doubt the Chinese them- 
selves will in time abandon their clumsy alphabet, and 
Eomanise like other people. The Indian alphabets, of native 
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or foreign origin, are all phonetic ; but are so cumbrous and 
difficult, that in several instances it is nearly as hard to read 
fluently as it is to master the language ; and they are so 
many and so various, that dialects which, when spoken, are 
as near kin to each other as the Italian and Spanish, look 
when written as little allied as Eussian and Grerman. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan has lately republished the letters in 
which he, in concert with Dr. Duff and others, discussed this 
subject two and twenty years ago ; and has added to them 
that interesting statement of the Eev. E. C. Mather, (first 
communicated to the Eeviewer in the London Quarterly,') 
in which the progress made in applying the Eoman letters 
to the languages of India is traced up to the present time. 
In this pamphlet we are told that it is with much difficulty, 
and never without stopping to spell, that the educated Hindu 
himself reads his own language in his own characters. If the 
case is so bad when the book is printed, it may be imagined 
what the confusion must be when it is attempted to throw 
the native characters into a running-hand. In a letter pub- 
lished this morning by a contemporary from a gentleman 
of the Bengal Civil Service, giving the results of his own 
experience, the writer says: “I can read both Urdu and Hindi 
characters with considerable facility, and often would I have 
gladly taken up the proceedings in cases pending before me 
as collector, magistrate, or judge, to find out for myself the 
important points therein ; but the writing was prohibitive, 
and, in the multitude of cases to be disposed of I could not 
spare the time to spell out the manuscript, but must content 
myself vdth listening to it read out by one of the ‘ Amlah.’ 
As long as the native characters remain in use for recording 
all our proceedings we must remain an ‘ Amlah-ridden 
Government,’ and a greater misfortune could not happen to 
us, or a more prolific source of weakness be conceived.” 
Surely the Government, both for its own sake and for that 
of the natives, will be induced to make the change which 
intelligent and practised officials in its service urgently 
recommend. 

In giving to Oriental races, and to the inhabitants of islands 
where missionaries are sent, the Eoman alphabet, it is under- 
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stood that we do not spoil the boon by coupling with it our 
peculiar English pronunciation of the vowels, or our still 
more abnormal spelling. With us the one is too well fortified 
by use, and the other by an immense literature, to be the 
subject of experiment. The orthography of an English word 
often points to its etymology, and only children are sensible 
of the inconvenience of modifying the power of a letter by 
placing one or two others, themselves silent, before or on each 
side of it. It is no trouble to the English student of an 
Indian language, which he has presented to him in the easy 
dress of his own alphabet, to remember that the vowels and 
diphthongs are to be sounded as they are in all European 
languages which are derived from the Latin, except his own ; 
but to the Hindu it would be utterly disheartening to begin 
with our barbarous double vowels, which have no accord- 
ance -vyith anything in his own alphabets, while the Italian 
system is strictly analogous with that of the Devanagari. Even 
in this country we commonly accept the Italian spelling of the 
names of persons and places belonging to the East, or to the 
islands of the Pacific where the missionaries have introduced it. 
Feejee, so pronounced, we now spell as we should have done 
at first, Fyi; Owhyhee, Hmvai; Hindoo, Hindu; and this 
not only in missionary pubHcations, but in our literary jom- 
nals. Thus in the Athenceum of last Saturday we find A jmAr, 
Jayjpur, Rajput, and also Sanskrit, though in the last word 
our English C is not so intolerable as Mr. Grote has found it 
in the spelling of classical names, in which it sometimes de- 
ceives both eye and ear. One can imagine a person in this 
country old-fashioned enough to be offended with the better 
spelling, but it is strange that it should be rejected by well- 
informed men in India. Yet we have before us a recent letter, 
(too long, we beg to inform om- friendly Correspondent, for 
republication,) in which the names of the first four successors 
of Mohammed are so wuitten, very much on the inelegant and 
bai'barous plan of Gilchrist, that they are scarcely recogni- 
sable; for which there is the less excuse, as Gibbon and 
the French authorities whom he followed had made the 
precedent of a more convenient orthography perfectly 
familiar to English readers. This branch of the question. 
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however, is certain to rectify itself spontaneously. The 
method of Eomanising the written and printed languages of 
India is one so convenient to the Government, so useful to 
the student, so propitious to the native mind, so conducive to 
the spread of the science and ideas of the West, and so likely 
to he subservient to Christianity, that, though no one wishes to 
obliterate all the native alphabets, we hope it will, in the 
com-se of another century, gradually supersede them in po- 
pular use. The prejudices against it are fast disappearing, 
and both in public and private we find it warmly advocated 
and applauded. 


( 29 .) 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET APPLIED TO EASTERN LANaUAOES. 


(^Extracted from the Londos Review of October 1S58.) 

If the reader wishes to beguile an hour of leisure or indisposi- 
tion, let him turn over the leaves of the Bible ofBvet'y Land, 
published by Messrs. Bagster and Sons. Those spirited pub- 
lishers have presented in one quarto volume specimens of the 
Holy Scriptures in nearly all the languages into which they 
have been translated, together with notices of the ancient and 
modem worthies who effected the translations, and a sum- 
mary of the labours of the several benevolent and religious 
Societies, by whose aid and patronage many of the versions 
have been obtained. The maps, prepared and coloured spe- 
cially for the volume, form a complete atlas, enabling the eye 
at once to trace the spread and prevalence of each family of lan- 
guages in past and present times ; and the wonderful variety 
of alphabets by which it has pleased human ingenuity to ex- 
press the sounds formed by the organs of speech is fully illus- 
trated by beautiful lithographs, or types, some of the latter 
having been lent for this publication from the Imperial 
Printing-Ofiice in Vienna, 

Specimens of the languages of all Asia, and especially of 
those of India, ai-e given with great success. But to confine 
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ourselves to those of India, we find at least twenty various 
alphabets in which those languages are written. We have given 
some attention to these alphabets ; the most pretentious of 
them all is the Devanagari, which may be called a most splen- 
did system of short-hand, difficult to write, and still more 
difficult to read* ; with such a copious variety of combinations, 
that, according to the testimony of the Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, one word of three syllables may be written 
in one hundred and eight different ways.f 

The Grant-fiam, in which Sanskrit is written in the South 
of India, is said to have no less than eleven hundred and 
twenty-eight different combinations of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, each combination requiring a sepai’ate and distinct cha- 
racter, which the student must learn before he can read the 


* The manner in which the vowels are joined to the consonants in 
forming syllables is one great difficulty in the way of a learner. One 
vowel is stated to be in the consonant ; another is placed after the con- 
sonant ; one is placed over it ; another under it; and a fifth is placed one 
half before it, and the other half after it. Thus : — 


k spells ka; ka spell ka ; k spell ki; k spell ku ; ek spell ke ; aik spell 

u 

kai ; eka spell ko ; and ekl spell kou ! 

i i i i 

In Tamul the word Kristu, or Christ, is written k, r, s, t, krst (Kristu). 

u u 


i i 

In Telugu and Canarese the same word is written k, su, ksu (Kristu). 

r t r t 

In Sanskrit it is written i, k, s, iks (Kristu). 

r t rt 
u u 


The time will come when these puzzling ingenuities will be left to the 
Brahmans, who probably invented them to make learning difficult ; and 
Englishmen will have every language of India written straight on in their 
own clear characters. [This note has some errors for which I do not hold 
myself responsible. — M. W.] 

f The derivatives of the compound of sam, ‘ cam,’ and hri, ‘ to make,’ 
may be written in a variety of manners : sanskartd, for instance, may be 
written in a hundred and eight ways. These are, however, matters 
merely of orthoepical conceit. — Professor Wilson's Introduction to the 
Grammar of the Sanskrit Langjinge, p. 22. [The writer of this article 
hits misapprehended Prof. Wilson’s meaning. — M. W.] 
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language.* "VSTietlier we adopt the Devandgari, or the Grant- 
ham, it is a heavy task to learn to read Sanskrit ; and we are 
prepared to believe the assertion of a learned Brahman in 
Madras, that of one thousand Brahmans who profess a 
knowledge of Sanskrit, not more than one hundred can read 
it ; and that of one hundred who can read, not more than 
three can understand it ! A friend of ours in India, an Eng- 
lishman, well versed in one Indian language, informed us 
that he was unable to read the Devanagari after two years’ 
hard study. Even the Tamul, which is the simplest alphabet 
of India, has had its sixteen original characters so amplified 
by the example of the Sanskrit, that it has two hundred and 
sixteen combinations of characters in its ordinary style. 

Is it not time that the students of the languages of India 
should agree among themselves to write them in the Roman 
character, and that for all ordinary purposes the English al- 
phabet should be made to suffice ? 

When the Messrs. Bagster issue a second edition of their 
book, which we understand is in progress, they will add greatly 
to its value to students of the languages of India, if they will 
accompany each original specimen with a version of the same 
in the Roman character. 

Sir William Jones employed a method of writing the Sans- 
krit in the Roman character which was considered to he an 
improvement on that of Wilkins.f More recently. Dr. Lepsius 
and other Continental scholars have written Sanskrit in Roman 
characters.:!: Bopp, at the end of his Sanskrit Grammar, gives 


* “ Quare eodem sediilo Oper.as dirigeiite, hujus idiomatis elaborati 
typi et characteres conflati nur.c primum sunt in hac typographise nostrae 
officina regio plane suniptu et apparatu ; quandoquidein cum ni. radicales 
litterse censeantur, xvi. nempe vocales, et xxxv. consonantes, ex quibus 
dein alise, veluti secundari® procedunt, quas compositas, seu potius 
litterarum nexus appellaveris, eo sane proeessit characterum seu typorum 
copia, ut Mcxxvm. numerentur, atque ex ea non leve etiam typogra- 
phis in perquirendis ac siinul etiam nectendis singulis harum litterarum 
forniis confletur negotium.” — Alphahetum Grandonico-Malabaricum sive 
Saniscrudonieum (Romae, MDCCLXXII. Typis Sac. Congregationis de 
Propag. Fide), p. vi. , 

t The Works of Sir William Jones, 4to. edition, vol. i. p. 206. 

1 Standard Alphabet for reducing unwritten Languages and foreiirn 
graphic Systems to a uniform Orthography in European Letters. By 
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several half-pages of Sanskrit in the Eoman or Italic character 
on a very neat and compact system, accompanied by the ori- 
ginal Devandgari.* Dr. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar 
of the Dra vidian or South-Indian languages, eleven in number, 
uses only Eoman letters throughout his admirable work f ; an 
example which may be profitably followed by those who wish 
to make the native languages easy of acquisition and use to 
mere English readers. As already intimated. Professor Bopp’s 
system of expressing Sanskrit sounds, and especially those of 
the aspirated consonants, is more compact than any other, and 
may come into general use. For instance, the word Bhavani, 
he writes B'av&ni, making the inverted comma express the 
aspirate ; and the two syllables, achchha, which appear bar- 
barous, he writes using the French or Spanish 9 to ex- 
press ch. 

It is necessary here to note the history of a change which 
is likely to lead to great results. Sir William Jones’s object 
was limited to expressing in an uniform manner, in the Eo- 
man character, such Oriental words as might be used by 
European scholars. The application of the system to the pur- 
poses of national literature and popular instruction is of 
modern date. It was only in the year 1834, that Sir C. E. 
Trevelyan, with Messrs. Duff, Yates, and Pearce, adopted Sir 
W. Jones’s orthography with some modifications, for printing 
books in the vernacular languages, as the foundation of a new 
system of national literatui'e and popular instruction. The 
pamphlet entitled “ Papers originally published at Calcutta in 
1834 and 1836, on the Application of the Eoman Letters to 
the Languages of Asia,” explains the nature and objects of this 

Dr. R. Lepsius, Professor at the University, and Member of the Royal 
Academy, Berlin. 

Dr. Max Muller, of Oxford, has also published a system in which all 
accents and diacritical marks may be dispensed with, by usimr italic 
letters for those accented on other systems. ^ 

* Kritische Graramatik der Sanscrit a-Sprache in Kurzerer Fassuno- 
Von Franz Bopp, Berlin, 1845, pp. t569 — 375. ' “ 

. I A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family 
of Languages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, D.D., Missionary of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, at Edeyenkoody 
Tinnevelly, Southern India. " ■” 
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undertaking ; and Mr. Mather’s letter given towards the close 
of this paper describes the progress which had been made in 
it to the time of the mutiny. Professor Wilson has adopted 
the same modifications of Sir William Jones’s orthography, 
and there is no substantial difference between Sir C. E. 
Trevelyan’s and his.* 

The comparison of the several versions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the languages of India would be an easy task if those 
translations were given us in the Eoman character, and the 
desired uniformity in the adoption and use of theological 
terms would become practicable. .For an instance, in illus- 
tration of this subject, let us take one verse of the Gospel 
according to St. John. The word “ beginning ” is rendered 
by Dr. Carey into Sanskrit, dili ; the same word, ddi, is used 
in the same sense in Tamul, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalim, 
and many other languages. Let the word ddi be retained 
for that special rendering in every language in which it is 
found, and the advantage is obvious. The particle “ in ” is 
expressed by an affix denoting the case, which differs in the 
several languages. But whether we read, “ In the beginning,” 
dd-ou, as in Sanscrit; ddi-undu, as in Telugu; ddi-illa, as 
in Canarese ; ddi-il, as in Malayalim; or ddi-iU, as in Tamul, 
&c., the difference is only inflexional, the word “ ddi ” expresses 
the meaning of our word “beginning.” So also the word 
vdk-yam is used to express the meaning of “ the Word,” in 
Yates’s Sanskrit translation. It is used in the same sense in 
the other languages enumerated; but the translators have 


* SANSKKIT .'i.LPHABET IN EOMAN CHAKACTEES. 


BT PKOFF.SSOB H. H. WILSON. 

Vowels. 

a, a, i, i, u, u, ri, ri, Iri, hi, (e) e, ai, (o) 6, ou. 
Consonants. 

Gutturals . . . ka, kha, ga, gha, n. 


Palatals 
Cerebrals 
Dentals 
Labials 
Semivowels 
Sibilants and Aspirate 


cha, chha, ja, jha, n. 
ta, tha, da, dha, n. 
ta, tha, da, dha, n. 
pa, pha, ba, bha, m. 
ya, ra, la, va. 
sa, sha, sa, ha. 


To these may be added, an and ah. 
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not uniformly adopted it, as they might have done. The 
Telugu and the Canarese use vdk-yam, ; and the other ver- 
sions use vdda, Sanskrit ; vardai, Tamul ; wdchanam, Malay- 
alim ; tudchana, Singhalese. This unnecessary and unde- 
sirable variation in the use of terms will probably begin to 
disappear when all the versions shall be rendered into the 
Eoman character. So, also, for the word “ Grod,” Deva, 
Devam, or Devanii, is known in all the languages alluded to ; 
but the Sanskrit versions use I'swara and Mahesivara; the 
Tamul, Pardbaran; while the rest use Devudu, Telugu; 
Devaru, Canarese ; Devam, Malayalim ; Deviyan, Singhalese. 
We commend the Eomanising of the several versions of the 
Scriptines in India to the attention of Bible and Missionary 
Societies, as one grand step towards the perfection and unifor- 
mity of the translations, an object greatly to be desired. 

Had the several translators of the Holy Scriptines possessed 
in the Eoman character the labours of their fellow-labourers 
in other Indian languages, their several versions woidd have 
come much nearer to each other than they now do. It may 
be conceded that much advantage has resulted from the 
independent action and unrestrained research of the several 
translators, each in the language he cultivated ; but it is now 
practicable to give to all the translations the benefit of these 
wide-spread labours. It will be seen at a glance that the fol- 
lowing versions of John i. 1 might have been so nearly alike 
in each language as to reduce the labour of the European 
student and Scripture reader very considerably : 

John i. 1 : “ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” 

Tetugu. 

'Adi-andu Vahyamu kaddu; 'A Vakyanau Devunitd undenu; Ma- 
rinni a Vak-yame Devudai undenu. 

Cakabbsb. 

Old Version. 

Adiyalli vakeavetnbavaniddanu ; a vakeavembavanu Devarasangadalid- 
'diinu ; a vakeavembavane Devaru. 

New Version. 

'Adiyalli v^yavu ittu. A vakyavu d^vara beliyalli ittu. 'A vak- 
yavu do vara gittu. 
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Malatahm. 

'Adiyil wachanam undayiriuii, a wachanam Deivattdda kiide ayirunu, 
a wachanam Deivavum 6yirunnu. 

Singhalese. 

Patangammehi wachanaya wuyeya. E wachanaya dewivanwahanse 
samagaya. E wachanaya dewiyanwahanseya. 

Tamul. 

'Adi-yile Varttei irundadu. Av-Varttei parabaranidattil irundadu. 
Allamalum av-Varttei-y^ Paraharan. 

\Ye have no wish to see the various alphabets now used iu 
India entirely abolished. They are monuments of human 
ingenuity, and as such should be respected and preserved. 
But while the natives should be taught each to read his own 
language in its own character, they ought to be taught it also 
in the Eoman character, as one step toward their acquisition 
of the English language. Every language in India, if for no 
other reason, yet as one token of British rule, ought to be 
reduced into the Eoman character, in its grammar and dic- 
tionaries : and, above all, in its version of the Holy Scriptures. 
The direct benefit would be great to the natives themselves ; 
and the indirect benefit, by enabling Eiuopeans to acquire 
and use the languages with greater facility, would soon tell, 
with good effect, on the interests of India. If we msh to 
diflfuse among the masses in India a knowledge of Divine truth, 
we must employ an agency much more extensive than that 
of the missionaries and their assistants ; we must make it 
possible for English ladies to read the Scriptures to their 
domestic servants ; we must place the Bible in a form in 
which they can read it, in the hands of the thousands of 
educated East Indians of European origin, who all speak the 
vernacular, but, with few and rare exceptions, never learn to 
read the native characters ; and make pious British soldiers 
also Scriptiu'e-readers to the poor heathen who are employed 
to wait upon them and drudge in their service. 

The English-speaking population of India deserve special 
. mention in this place. They are, for the most part, descendants 
of the English in every grade of the two services. They are 
professors of the Christian religion ; and, with rarely an ex- 
ception, highly value the minister and his work. Many of 
them are devotedly pious, and are even zealous for the truth 
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among their own people and among the natives. They gene- 
rally marry yoimg, and have moderately large families. In 
Madras and many other lai-ge towns they form the hulk of 
the English congregations of the missionaries ; in some cases 
they support their own missionary, and build their own 
chapels. These estimable people are not eligible to the 
higher departments of the service of the government ; they 
are, however, employed in the arsenals as artificers, and as 
musicians in the army. They are clerks, traders, merchants, 
printers, bookbinders, watchmakers, and of any other occu- 
pation not of a servile character. The comfort and respect- 
ability of their style of Living command the admiration of 
strangers ; and, as the material and moral interests of India 
advance, this class vdll also advance in position and influence. 

The moral conquest of India is to be effected by a process 
less rapid and less obvious to public view, than that of its 
subjugation physically and politically by the courage of our 
soldiers, and the wisdom of our legislature. We have never 
despaired of British interests in India ; much less have we 
despaired of the interests of Christianity. But our hopes are 
dependent on the diffusion of Divine knowledge by means of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

At the renewal of the East India Company’s charter forty- 
five years ago, (in 1813,) British India was reluctantly, and 
under certain vexatious restrictions, thrown open to Chris- 
tian teaching. So recent are the facilities which have been 
-so largely improved by Societies and individuals zealous for 
the spread of Divine truth ! There were, indeed, Protestant 
missionaries in India previous to the year 1813; but they were 
to be found, not under the government of the Honourable 
Company, but in the Danish settlements of Tranquebar and 
Serampore, or under the patronage of the Eajah of Tanjore 
and other native chiefs. Within the last forty-five years, 
there has been more attempted and effected for the improve- 
ment of our Indian fellow-sidyects by private benevolence, 
^vithout the aid or patronage of Government, than in the pre- 
vious 3000 years during which India has been known to 
Europe. The Brahmans, the Jews, the Xestorians so called, 
the IMahommedans, and the Jesuits, have in their turn 

K 
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penetrated India, each claiming to be teachers of religion ; 
but it is the undisputed glory of British Christians to have 
given to India, in its several languages, the whole Word of 
God, which is a light to tlmn tiuit sit Gi darkness and in 
the shadoiv of death. 

Dr. Caldwell is correct in his opinion that the dark-com- 
plexioned, Tamul-speaking, devil-worshipping aborigines of 
India gained little advantage in religion and morals by their 
subjugation to the fair and learned Brahmans of Central Asia. 
The Brahmans brought ivith them the Sanskrit language, the 
Devai^gari character, and*lhe Vedic hymns. That language 
has enlarged and improved itself by its contact with the 
Tamul * ; and in return has expanded the sixteen original rock- 
inscription letters, which tradition assigns to the Tamul, into 
the Ghxmt-ham, or book alphabet, containing, as noticed above, 
eleven hundred and twenty-eight different combinations. The 
Brahman has taught the native the existence of a supreme God, 
who is not to be worshipped ; has withheld from him the Vedic 
hymns, — no gi-eat disadvantage, — and has given him a litera- 
ture exquisite in its grammar, but worthless in respect to real 
knowledge and mental improvement. We find less that is 
objectionable in religion, and more that is commendable in 
morals and corrective of the faults of human nature, in the 
poems of the low-caste Tamul natives Tu-uvalluver and the 
woman Avveiar, in the imperishable Rural annotated by 
Parimelazager, and in other popular poems, than in all the 
Puranas and other Brahmanical compositions professed to be 
founded on the Vedas. 

It would be too much to expect from the Israelites of the 
first dispersion, who found then- way from Assyria or Babylon 
to India some centuries before the Christian era, that they 
shordd have contended successfully against the polytheism of 
India. Some of their descendants, and those of their pro- 


* “ The [Tamul] language retains an alphabet which tradition affirms 
to have heretofore consisted of but sixteen letters ; and which, so far from 
resembling the very perfect alphabet of the Sanskrit, wants’ nearly half 
Its characters, and has several letters of peculiar powers [such as r cere- 
bral, r hard, 1 cerebral, &c.].” — Benjamin Babington, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, (a^ooroo Paratnartav, p. u. 
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selyted slaves the black Jews of Cochin, are found still ad- 
hering, in outward profession, to the law of Moses ; but great 
numbers of the Beni-Israel, still retaining that distinguishing 
appellation, are worshippers of Hindu idols, and in appear- 
ance and customs ditfer little, if at all, from the Pagans 
around them. We have no evidence that the Israelites gave 
the law of Moses to the Hindns in their own language. 

If the Christians of St. Thomas, who can be traced back 
to the fourth centmy, met with any success in the conversion 
of the Hindus, it was necessarily limited to the results of 
oral instruction ; as it does not appear that they ever trans- 
lated either the Holy Scriptures, or their Liturgy, into the 
language of the natives. 

We may pass over the wonderful story of the early Jesuit 
missionaries. They gave to the astonished Hindus the refine- 
ments of the schools, and the marvels of Eomish tradition, 
with here and there fragmentary portions of the Word of God, 
accommodated to their ovm immediate purposes. 

To Ziegeubalg, the first Protestant missionary to the Hindus, 
belongs the honour of having first given to India a translation 
of the Holy Scriptures into a native language. We have seen 
a copy of this great man’s translation, printed with types 
which he himself cast, on paper of his own manufacture, and 
bound in several thick quarto volumes under his own 
direction. Ziegenbalg's history presents an example of labour 
and success which may be studied to advantage by every 
man who aspires to the honour of taking part in the evange- 
lisation of India. 

Ziegeubalg, with commendable singleness of purpose, 
directed his attention to the natives only. He left it to his 
colleague, Griindler, to labour for the benefit of the Portu- 
guese-speaking population. It is for his successors, after a 
lapse of one hundred and fifty years, to be vdtnesses of a 
numerous and wide-spread population in India, European 
or of European origin, mixing with the natives in every- 
day life, and in every department of it, spealdng their seve- 
ral languages, — a possible agency for the diffusion of the 
knowledge of truth in religion and science, such as does not 
exist in any other pagan country. What are the objections 
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to ful’nishing this peculiar class of East Indians, as well as 
the natives themselves, with the translations already made, in 
the Eoman or English character ? 

We may grant that each people in India prefers its own 
alphabet to any other : but is that a sufficient reason why they 
should not be accustomed to read their own language in the 
simple and useful character now used by more than half the 
civilised world? We may also admit that each alphabet 
expresses precisely the sounds of its own language : but the 
same sounds can be also represented in the Eoman character. 
The German, the Frenchman, and the Spaniard equally 
express the widely different sounds of their own languages by 
the Eoman alphabet. ^NTiy should not each Hindu he taught 
to follow the example? It may be objected that an English- 
man attempting to read an Indian language in Eoman cha- 
racters will only make himself ridiculous. The remark will 
equally apply to French or German. The system is adapted 
for persons who know the language conversationally, and 
recpiire only a little practice to enable them to read it. 

This whole subject is fully discussed in a volume which 
issued from the Serampore press in 1834, consisting of a 
series of papers written by Messrs. Trevelyan (now Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, the “Indophilus” of the Times), J. Prinsep, 
and Tytler, Eev. Dr. Duff, and Mr. H. T. Prinsep; which 
shows that the system at that time was in successful operation. 

Since this article was commenced. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
has placed at our disposal a letter from an eminent missionary 
in the North-West of India, which cannot fail to afford satis- 
faction to those who take an interest in the welfare of India ; 
and which we earnestly commend to the attention of all mis- 
sionaries in India, to the Committee of the Bible Society, and 
to all who are practically engaged in missionary and educa- 
tional pursuits for the benefit of our Hindu fellow-subjects.* 

We hope it will no longer be matter of doubt whether the 
whole of the languages of India ought not to be Eomanised 
forthv\dth. We have found the objections to this proposal to 

* The letter here alluded to is that of the Rev. R. C. Mather which 
has been already given in extenso at p. 202. ’ 
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be comparatively trivial, and the advantages to be of the 
greatest moment. If, by reducing these languages into the 
Eoman character, we can enlist a large body of Indo-Britons 
into the corps of instructors of the Hindus in the Word of 
Grod ; if, at the same time, we can afford the greatest faci- 
lities to translators and missionaries for perfecting their 
labours ; and if, by the use of the Roman chai-acter, we can 
elevate and encourage the natives of India in civilisation and 
general knowledge, and especially such portions of them as 
profess the Christian religion ; it appears to us that there is 
a work to be done which invites the cooperation of all the 
true friends of India. Let missionaries transcribe for the 
press in the Eoman character the translations which have 
been made into Indian languages ; let the vernacular-speak- 
ing descendants of Europeans, as well as the natives them- 
selves, be supplied with Romanised versions of the Holy 
Scriptures ; let the use of the Eoman character be encouraged 
in the courts of law, and in the transaction of Government 
business throughout India ; and an impulse will be given to 
the native mind which cannot fail to be most beneficial in its 
operation and final results. 


( 30 .) 

FIRST LETTER OF PROFESSOR JARRETT.* 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — Allow me to suggest that the writer of an article in 
the Times of November 10th, on “The Native Languages of 
India,” has somewhat over.stated his case against the native 
alphabets. All these alphabets are modifications of two — the 
Devanagari or Sanskrit and the Arabic. The nature of the 
former is such that any person who has learned the forms and 

* This letter appeared in the “Times” of November T2th, before the 
papers numbered 21 — 28. 
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sounds of about sixty characters, mostly of a very simple form, 
can pronounce with certainty any word he meets with, pro- 
vided no contractions are used. It is these needless contrac- 
tions that cause the whole of the difficulty referred to in that 
article. If, then, the rule were laid down by authority that 
no contractions would be allowed in legal documents, the 700, 
900, or 1,000 t^’pes spoken of by the writer would be reduced 
to 60. The Arabic alphabet contains 28 characters, and four 
marks to determine the vowels, and by means of additional 
diacritical points it is adapted to the sounds of the Persian, 
Turkish, Hindustani, and Malay languages. The great fault 
committed by those who use the alphabet is the common 
omission of the vowel points, in which case no one can read a 
word if he does not know its meaning. If, however, the very 
simple system invented by Professor Shakespear is employed, 
the greater part of these vowel points may be omitted without 
causing any ambiguity in the sound of a word. The difficulty 
experienced by the moonshees in reading arises either from the 
careless omission of diacritical points, or from the silly habit 
of using ornamental writing ; but the difficulty itself is not 
greater than that which you. Sir, must daily have to encounter 
in reading English correspondence. 

The author of the article is a little mistaken in supposing 
that by using the Eoman alphabet “ unity of language would 
become apparent ” among the natives of India. There is, I 
believe, no sort of connexion between the dialects of Northern 
and Southern India, although the latter borrow words of a 
technical character from the former, so that the identity which 
would be seen would resemble the likeness between English 
and Greek if the King of Greece were to enjoin the use of our 
alphabet. However desirable, then, a common alphabet for 
all languages may seem, there are grave objections to its use, 
for every language that has been long written possesses pre- 
scriptive right to its own alphabet, and in most cases all 
attempts to transcribe it in any other will fail to attain accu- 
racy. On this account it is to be feared that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society will be disappointed in the result of 
their pubhshing the Hindustani New Testament in Eoman 
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characters. Their funds would have been better employed in 
printing that work in the Niskhi character, with Shakespear’s 
vowel system. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Nov. loih. THOMAS JAEEETT. 


(.31.) 


LETTER OF INDODHILDS. 

To the Editor of the TUnes. 

Sir, — In my former letters I adverted to the objectionable 
nature of some, and the expensive character of all, the usual 
Indian class-books. Considerable progress has now been made 
in the preparation of an improved series, which I will briefly 
de.scribe. 

The first is An Easy Introduction to the Study of Hindus- 
tani, by Mr. Monier Williams, late Professor at the East India 
College, Haileybury ; including Eeading Lessons, Dialogues, 
and Vocabulary, by Mr. Cotton JMather, Assistant Professor of 
Hindustani at Addiscombe College. This has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman at the remarkably low price of 
half a crown. 

Owing to the simplicity of the style and to the circumstance 
that the meaning is already generally known, the New Testa- 
ment and Psalms are superior to every other book, even as a 
manual for learning a foreign language ; and the Bible Society 
has, ivith much liberality, determined to print, for the common 
use of Europeans and of the natives of India, an edition of 

20.000 copies of the New Testament and Psalms in Hindus- 
tani and English in parallel columns, and another edition of 

10.000 copies in Hindustani only. These vdll shortly be pub- 
lished at a very low price; and a separate edition of the 
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entire Bible in folio, ■with copious references, is in an advanced 
state. All three are being edited by the Eev. E. C. Mather. 

A Clavis of the Ne’w Testament and Psalms, in Hindusttoi 
and English, is also being prepared concurrently -with the 
principal work, and a foundation has been laid for the publi- 
cation of other books of the same general nature as soon as 
these have been put out of hand. 

These hooks are all in the Eoman character, the use of 
which removes the first and greatest difficulty in the acquisi- 
tion of a foreign language ; and if the tastes or necessities of 
the student should afterwards induce him to acquire any of 
the other characters by which Hindustani is expressed in dif- 
ferent provinces, or by different classes of people in the same 
province, he will bring to the task the great advantage of a 
familiar acquaintance with the words. There is no reason 
now why Hindustani should not be taught to every recruit 
going to India, or why every English lady there should not be 
able to learn enough of the language to read the Bible to her 
servants. These are only some of the results of the applica- 
tion of the Eoman character to the numerous languages and 
dialects of India, the advantages of which may be summed up 
as follows : — That it substitutes a cheap and legible, for an 
expensive and indistinct character ; that it facilitates the 
acquisition of the native languages by the English, and of the 
Eaglish language by the natives; and that, by mailing one 
character serve for many languages and dialects, which have 
already more or less in common, it will greatly assist general 
intercourse and create a tendency towards a common Indian 
language, of which English will be the connecting link and 
the Christian religion the source of inspiration. 

As I ■wish to avoid controversy, I had not intended to 
answer Mr. Jarrett’s letter which appeared in the Times of 
the 12th inst. ; but I find that, owing to the want of correct 
information, his letter has made a certain impression. My 
answer is, that his remedy would be worse than the disease. 
The 700, 900, or 1000 separate types alluded to by him ae 
required for the Devanagari and its derivatives are intended 
to reduce the excessive diffusiveness of the character, by 
representing in a more compact form different combinations 
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of letters ; and if no contractions were allowed, as Mr. Jarrett 
proposes, the expense and bulk of printed books, which is 
already too great, would become intolerable. In like manner 
he suggests that, in order to render the Persian character 
intelligible, the vowel points should be inserted, and “ the 
silly habit of using ornamental writing ” should be discon- 
tinued. A degi'ee of legibility .superior to that which 
belongs to ordinary Persian writing would, no doubt, be 
attained by these means, though it would still fall far 
short of the clearness of Eoman writing, in which the vowels 
are inserted in the lines ; but writing would become as slow 
as a schoolboy’s copy. The Persian letters are subject to 
this unfortunate condition, that if written quickly they are 
illegible, and if written legibly they require too much time, 
and in printing, too much expense and space, for the vowel 
points must be put either above or below the line. 

As regards the connexion between the different Indian 
dialects, the short statement of the case is, that, setting aside 
barbarous hill tribes which have no written character, the 
languages north of the Kishna and Godaveri bear the same 
relation to Sanskrit as Spanish and Italian do to Latin ; and 
the languages south of those rivers bear a closer relation to 
Sanskrit than English does to Latin and its derivative Norman 
French, because the Brahminical invaders communicated to 
those Southern people their rebgion, their literature, their 
science, and, to a great extent, their governmental, artistic, 
and social terms. 

WTiat does Mr. Jarrett mean by saying, in reference to 
Hindustani : “ Every language that has long been written 
possesses prescriptive right to its own alphabet, and in most 
ca.ses all attempts to transcribe it in any other will fail to 
attain accuracy ” ? Is he not aware that the same language, 
with only a difference of dialect which is less than prevailed 
when I was a boy between Somersetshire and Northumber- 
land, is expressed by one set of characters in the Punjab, by 
. another in Eajpootana, by another in Behar and Benares, 
and so on ; and that the Mahomedans and those who have 
been educated in the iMahoniedan fashion use, in writing the 
same language, the Persian character, which is different from 
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all the rest ? Even this does not represent the full extent of 
this Babel of letters, for in the same district and place the 
Pundit uses one character, the local shopkeeper (Bunyan) 
another, the general merchant another, the person who has 
received a Persian education another different from them all, 
and so on. To which of these alphabets has the Hindustani 
language a “ prescriptive right ” ? And if “ in most cases all 
attempts to transcribe it in any other will fail to attain ac- 
curacy,” how has written intercourse been carried on at all 
among these tens of millions of people speaking the same 
language? Lastly, to what character have the 99 people 
out of every 100 who cannot read or write at all a “prescrip- 
tive right,” and what is the system of letters specially appH- 
cable to the rising generation of this great population, which 
it is our high duty and privilege to train to a knowledge of 
better things ? Mr. Jarrett has, I fear, failed to appreciate 
both the facts of the case and the true nature and scope of the 
mission of this country in India. 

In the Times of Saturday, Messrs. Eichardson complain 
that Mr. Shakespear’s Dictionai'y, Grammar, Introduction, 
and Selections are stated to cost nine guineas, whereas -they 
can be purchased for 61. 14s. Many pai-ents, who could ill 
afford it, know to their grief that the alternative was between 
the first-mentioned price and depriving their sons of the 
means of professional instruction; but I am quite satisfied 
with the standard of comparison which Messrs. Eichardson’s 
modified statement affords. As no private soldier, and hut 
few persons going to India in the mercantile, indigo, railway, 
public works, and other occupations, can afford to give 6?. 14s. 
for books which, however desirable, are not absolutely neces- 
sary; and a considerable proportion even of those who go out 
in the military, medical, and marine services are obliged 
to confine themselves to indispensable articles of outfit; it 
follows that the key of this most important knowledge for 
themselves, for the people of India, for our whole nation, is 
taken away from the great majority of our countrymen pro- . 
ceeding thither. But by the simple expedient of the adoption 
of those letters to which the art of printing was first applied. 
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and wMch have been elaborated by the ingenuity of successive 
generations to a degree of distinctness, compactness, and 
simplicity which belongs to no other, this difficulty has been 
overcome. Professor Williams’ and Cotton Mather’s Easy 
Introduction, for instance, which comprehends grammar, 
reading lessons, dialogues, and vocabulary, is to be had for 
2s. 6d. Any person of moderate education and ordinary in- 
telligence might, with the help of this, acquire a fair practical 
knowledge of Hindustani in three months ; and when to this 
is added the Bible Society’s Anglo-Hindustdni New Testa- 
ment and Psalms for say Is., and the Clavis or Dictionary 
for perhaps 2s., the outfit of the ordinary student will be 
completed. 

I am, &c, 

London, Not. 15 . INDOPHILUS. 


(32.) 

SECOND LETTER OF PROFESSOR JARRETT. 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sii', — Having admired the wisdom shown in the letters 
that have appeared in your paper under the signature of 
“ Indophilus,” I feel some hesitation in appearing as in any 
degree his opponent ; but since he has, in your impression of 
to-day, appealed to me by name in consequence of my letter 
of the 12th, I must request you to allow me to reply in a few 
words. 

The object of my letter was to show that the difficulty of 
acquiring an Indian dialect is not necessarily increased to 
any great amount by the labour of learning the native 
. alphabets ; that the long array of such alphabets might be 
reduced to two, the Sanskrit and the Arabic ; and, lastly, that 
rmity of language does not really exist throughout India. 

“ indophilus ” says: “I had not intended to answer Mr. 
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Jarrett’s letter ; but I find that, owing to the want of correct 
information, his letter has made a certain impression. My 
answer is, that his remedy would be worse than the disease.” 

My reply is, that the disease consists in the use of nu- 
merous alphabets in writing the various dialects ; the remedy 
is, to employ only two, from the one or other of which they 
are all derived, and to wi-ite each of these in the simplest 
possible form. This last condition excludes about 100 con- 
tractions employed in writing the Sanskrit character, some of 
which are of a very complicated nature. It is true that by 
laying aside these contractions we should employ more paper, 
but we should secure perspicuity, the most important element 
in every composition, and thus gain time, which is of more 
worth than paper. To this it may be added, that the disuse 
of contractions would lead to the employment of smaller 
types, and thus the “bulk of printed books” need not become 
intolerable. 

As to the Arabic character, I did not recommend that all 
the vowels should be inserted, but that Shakespear’s method 
should be adopted, which allows of the omission of nearly half 
the vowel points. 

“ Indophilus ” assumes that I am mistaken in supposing 
that by using the Eoman alphabet unity of language would 
not become apparent throughout India, and in saying, as I did, 
“ There is, I believe, no sort of connexion between the dialects 
of Northern and Southern India, although the latter borrow 
words of a technical character from the former ; ” while 
“ Indophilus ” says, “ The Southern bear a closer relation to 
Sanskrit than English does to Latin and its derivative 
Norman French.” I must, however, demur to this last state- 
ment ; for, unless we are misinformed by those who have 
studied the relations existing between the so-called A'ryan and 
Dravidian languages, the primitives in these two families of 
tongues are wholly different. The reasonableness, moreover, 
of my thinking that the use of the Eoman alphabet would 
not bring to light the asserted unity of language wiU be seen 
by comparing the languages of England and Wales. These 
are written in the same character, and are, to a great extent, 
founded on the same primitives, and yet very few Englishmen 
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can identify many words in a Welsh book with those he him- 
self employs. 

“Indophilus” inquires: “ What does Mr. Jarrett mean by say- 
ing, in reference to Hindustani, ‘ Everj’^ language that has long 
been written possesses prescriptive right to its own alphabet ; 
and, in most cases, all attempts to transcribe it in any other 
will fail to attain accuracy ’ ? ” WTiatl mean is this ; Greek 
words are best written in Greek letters, and consequently the 
Greek patriots were not a little astonished, some years ago, at 
being invited by a Philhellene to adopt the Eoman alphabet. 
Hebrew Bibles are best printed in the Hebrew character ; the 
Persians and Turks having long used the Arabic alphabet, it 
would be something like presumption to ask them all to lay 
it aside ; the Sanskrit character, in its various modifications, 
having been for many ages employed inwriting A'ryan words, 
it would be unwise to replace it by another ; while the Hin- 
dustani being derived mainly, in various proportions, from 
Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic, should be written in the simplest 
form, either of the Sanskrit or Arabic character, and in no 
other. “ Indophilus ” asks further, “ To what character have 
the 99 people out of 100 who cannot read or write at all a 
prescriptive right ? ” I reply, to that character which best 
suits their language, and least separates them from the rest of 
their nation, without reference to their present ignorance. 

I am. Sir, 

I'oiir obedient servant, 

THOS. JAEKETT. 


The College, Ely, Nov. 16 . 
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( 33 .) 

tIEST LETTEE OP PEOFESSOE MONIEE WILLIAMS ON THE NATIVE 
ALPHABETS OF INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Times* 

Sir, — I have watched with interest the controversy relative to 
the Indian alphabets. The subject is most important as con- 
nected with the progress of European civilisation in the East, 
and you have earned the gratitude of every friend of India by 
opening your columns to its discussion. This question, how- 
ever, like every other, has two sides, or rather is multilateral, 
and it is characteristic of the cautious Englishman to weigh 
and balance conflicting views before committing himself to 
the adoption of any new theory. The truth is, we are not 
naturally a crotchety people. If crotchety men there be 
among us, they are not trusted. They are looked upon with 
almost as much suspicion as monomaniacs. No scheme wdll 
“ go down ” with the English public, which is not founded on 
plain practical common sense. If, therefore, the theory of 
introducing one simple alphabet throughout India be the 
conceit of an enthusiast, we have only to leave it alone. Its 
doom is inevitable. If, on the other hand, it rests on sound 
principles of reason and feasibility, its adoption becomes a 
mere question of time. Truth is too strong for prejudice, and 
though the battle be long, the victory must come at last. 
The whole matter is safe in the hands of a shrewd, matter of 
fact, discriminating British public. 

As, however, all sides have now had their say, I may, per- 
haps, be permitted to pass briefly in review the various phases 
which this question has assumed. 

And first, let me observe that the principle on which “ In- 
dophilus” and the other advocates of the Roman alphabet 
found their arguments seems to be absolutel}’- incontrovertible. 
No one can dispute the desirableness of one common medium' 
of expression for the Babel of languages current in our Indian 

* This letter appeared in the “Times” of December 31st, 1858. 
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empire ; and no one, I presume, will call in question the com- 
parative simplicity of the Eoman alphabet, and the superior 
facility it affords for cheap and easy printing. 

Accordingly the opponents of Indophilus have not at- 
tempted to contravene these propositions. Their tactics have 
been different. Some have tried ridicule. This is always a 
popular method of attack. No weapons are so easily wielded 
as those which meet arguments by sneers. But steel your- 
self, “ Indophilus.” George Stephenson, before you, bore the 
brunt of a whole nation of sneerers. Fortunately he was not 
troubled with too sensitive a cuticle, and the world is now 
blessed with railroads. A few have resorted to personal 
scurrility, and have imputed mercenary motives to the origi- 
nators of this movement. These are even less deserving of 
notice than the last. 

Our business is more with those antagonists who assume 
what may be called the orthodox attitude. These deliver 
their opinion with temper and courtesy, and are worthy of 
deference. 

First, then, we have had it asserted by one of your corre- 
spondents that there are only two principal alphabets in India, 
the Devanagari or Sanskrit, and the Arabic, and that all the 
others are modifications of these two. The most that can be 
said of this statement (though no one, by the by, has yet 
contradicted it) is that it conveys a very inadequate, if not 
erroneous, impression of the fact. Instead of two principal 
alphabets there are at least five, as follows : — 1st. The 
Devanagari, or Nagari, read from left to right, for the learned 
Sanskrit, and all the Hindu dialects founded on Sanskrit, 
such as Hindi, Marathi, Gujarathi, Bengali, Uriya, Sindhi, 
and Kasmirian. Each of the latter, however, has its own 
modification.s, or rather corruptions, amounting in some cases 
to almost separate alphabets, so that even in the Bengali, 
which is the most nearly allied to the Sanskrit, some of the 
letters are totally different in shape. 

2. The Arabic, read from right to left, for Arabic, and 
modified considerably for Persian, Hindustani, and Pushtu, 
being all Muhammadan languages. As the Arabic and Sans- 
krit languages are utterly distinct, and have nothing what- 
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ever in common, so no two systems of writing could possibly 
be imagined more opposed to each other in every particular 
than the Devanagari and Arabic. 

3. The Telugu, for its own language and for Kanarese (the 
former being spoken in the Nizam’s country and the Circars, 
the latter in part of Mysore and Kanara). This is quite a 
distinct character, though, like the Devanagari, it is read 
from left to right, and has equivalents for all the Sanskiit 
sounds. As the square symmetry of the Nagari and the 
flovang cmwes of the Persi-Arabic symbolise the characteristic 
peculiarities of the Sanskrit and Persian languages respec- 
tively, so the rounded shape of the Telugu letters is typical 
of the softness of this Italian of the East. 

4. The Tamil, for its own language (spoken at Madras and 
southwards to Cape Comorin). This, again, is quite a dis- 
tinct character from any of the preceding, and differs also 
from the Telugu in being too scanty to represent all the 
sounds of the Sanskrit alphabet. 

5. The Malay&lam, for its own language, called also Mala- 
bar (spoken in Travancore and Malabar). This, also, is quite 
a separate character, although, like the Telugu, it has equi- 
valents for all the Sanskrit sounds. 

MTiatever may be said about remote affinities, each of the 
above five alphabets has an individuality of its own so decided, 
that a knowledge of any one of the five would not lessen the 
amount of labour required for the mastery of any one of the 
others. Moreover, the first, or Devanfigari, has so many 
corruptions, that a description of them with anything short of 
the unlimited range of your columns would be impossible. 
Suffice it to say that they differ in every province, and that 
in most instances the debasement is so complete as to create 
a nearly distinct alphabet. For example, let a Sanskrit 
scholar be asked to read for the first time a sentence either 
in the Kaithi or MahSjam as commonly written by the natives. 
Not a word would he be able to decipher, although these are 
said to be nothing but modifications of the Nagari. 

Again, it was stated by the same correspondent that every 
language has a prescriptive right to its own character. The 
Greeks, it is said, would be rather astonished at being asked 
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to adopt the Eoman character. This is specious enough. 
The answer, however, is plain. The Grreek character being 
quite as simple as the Eoman, and equally convenient for 
printing and reading, no one would of course think of sup- 
planting it by the Eoman, especially as the difference between 
European alphabets is so small. But if in Europe there were 
22 languages, each with a character to all practical purposes 
distinct from the other; if most of these, again, had their 
two or three corrupt forms, and if one and all, from the 
peculiar structure of the letters, from the number of com- 
pound forms and the total absence of punctuation, were 
quite unadapted to meet the demands of a growing civilisation 
for an abundant supply of cheap, clearly printed, readable 
books, then I think this orthodox notion of ‘‘prescriptive 
right” must give way to other considerations of infinitely 
greater moment. The Hindu has a prescriptive right to his 
own religion with its million gods, to his owm science, his 
own mechanical arts and usages of all kinds. But does any 
one in his senses hold that this is any reason why we should 
not give him the advantage of om- superiority in all these 
respects by any means in our power, if, at least, our mission 
in India is to be anything but a mockery ? 

But it is said : “ Every language has its own character, 
which properly belongs to it, and must therefore suit it best, 
and all attempts to transcribe it into any other must fail of 
accuracy.” This sounds very just and sensible; but a more 
untenable proposition with reference to Hindustftni could 
scarcely have been advanced. Hindustani (or Urdu, as it is 
sometimes called) is a dialect which cannot be much older 
than the 14th century of our era. In one respect it resembles 
all other languages. It reflects exactly the history of the 
people who speak it. These, like ourselves, are a mixed race, 
formed by the conglomeration of successive immigrants, such 
as Brahmins (or A'ryans), Arabs, Moguls, Persians, Portu- 
guese, French, and English, with an aboriginal tribe of 
inhabitants. The natural result of this jumbling together of 
’dissimilar races has been a very patchwmrk mosaic-like dia- 
lect, even more composite in its structure than our own 
mother-tongue. This mixed language, then, taking its origin 

s 
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in the court and camp of the Mogul emperors at Delhi, and 
settling down into the vernacular speech of the north-western 
districts, has -within the last two centuries diffused itself all 
over India as a common medium of communication, which 
educated people acquire, like French in Europe, as a sup- 
plement to their native tongue. When, however, the Eng- 
lish appeared in the East, Hindustani was hardly a -written 
language. The question then arose, Wliat alphabet was to 
be employed in writing it? Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, all 
claimed it as their o^vn. Was it to be the Arabic ? — but this 
alphabet wanted four letters which are common enough in 
Persian words viz. p, ch, zh, and g. Was it, then, to he 
the Persian (i. e. Persianised Arabic)? — but this alphabet 
again wanted three letters much used in words purely Hindu, 
and denoted in Eoman type by t, d, and r. Lastly, Was it 
to be the Sanskrit? — but this was the most unsuitable of all, 
for it could not express nine very common letters, some of 
which must occur in every line of Hindustani, -viz. the four 
z’s, the Persian zh, the three guttural consonants khe, ’ain 
gain, and the labial fe. The difficulty, therefore, of finding 
a suitable alphabet ended in a compromise. It was decided 
that, as four new letters had been added by the Persians to 
the Arabic alphabet, so three others should be invented to 
adapt the Persian to the expression of Hindxistani. This 
was a necessary concession to the Persian element in Hin- 
dustani ; for in those days Persian was the language of edu- 
cation and the vehicle of higher learning among Indian 
Musalmans. But a similar concession had to be made to 
the Hindu element; and the Devanagari, which wanted nine 
letters, was forced to adapt itself to Arabic and Persian 
words by the employment of various awkward diacritical 
marks. Hence it came about that Hindustani, which had 
no alphabet of its own, was written sometimes in Persian, 
sometimes in Devandgari characters, according to the promi- 
nence given to the Musalm&n or Hindu element. Now, 
however, that our own language is gradually -winning its 
way to the position formerly occupied by Persian, and the 
influences which once operated in favom- of the usages of the 
Musalm&n conquerors now act more strongly in the direction 
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of the English, — so much so, indeed, that the ideas, speech, 
literature, and laws of Hindus and Musalmans are daily 
becoming moVe Anglicised, — it follows that the mixed dialect 
which is meant to be the medium of intercourse between the 
races (whether called Hindustani, Urdu, Eekhta, or by any 
other name) has as much right to he written in the Eoman 
as in the Persian or Nagari alphabets. And since, ccderis 
paribus, the Eoman alphabet is by far the most simple and 
flexible of the three, being more easily adapted to Persian 
and Nagari words than either Nagari to Persian and English, 
or Persian to Nagari and English ; and since, moreover, it has 
already been employed increasingly for twenty-five years in 
expressing this mixed dialect, it does not seem too much to 
predict that our good old English A B C is likely ere long to 
establish its claim to be considered the Hindustani alphabet. 

But the correspondents of some journals have demiured to 
the assertion that the Indian alphabetical signs are wanting 
in simplicity, and deny that they need cause any difficulty 
either to the printer or the reader. The mastery of these 
alphabets, say they, is “ an affair of twenty-four or at the 
most of forty-eight hours.” * Those who make such allega- 
tions can have had small experience of teaching Englishmen 
to read Oriental characters. Nor would their statements have 
passed unchallenged, did they not shelter themselves under 
cover of the ignorance that prevails on the subject of Indian 
writing. Permit me, then, in consideration of the vast moment 
of the topic under discussion, to trespass fiuther on your space 
by a brief account of the Arabic and Deva-nagari systems, as 
the two most important of the five I have described as current 
in India. 

* Diligent and apt scholars may perhaps acquire a certain knowledge 
of the Persian letters in that time ; but mere knowledge of the letters is 
one thing and fluent reading is another. Even in English we should 
be much hindered by the absence of all vowels. Much more so in 
Persian or Hindustani, where the dots which constitute the sole dis- 
tinction between many of the consonants are also often omitted or dis- 
placed. As to the Nagari alphabet, my own experience of teaching it to 
tiOO or 700 students at Haileybury enables me to affirm that it requires at 
least two months for the most apt scholar to read it fluently ; that the 
majority do not master it in twice that time, and that some, thou<rh thev 
know all the letters, never acquire the power of reading it without hesi- 
tation. 
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And first as to the Arabic. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Indian Musalmans make use of the regular Arabic cha- 
racter, commonly called Naskhi. What they do use is the 
Persianised Arabic, called Ta’lik ; a beautiful flowing cha- 
racter, which, though derived from the Naskhi, differs from 
it even more than round-hand from print. Let the merely 
Arabic scholar- be presented with a book lithographed in this 
type (in the manner of all Indian Musalman books), and he 
could read little or nothing of it. But the character in vogue 
for common correspondence is neither the Naskhi nor the 
Ta’lik, but the Shikasta, or “broken” writing, which stands 
in the same relation to the Ta’lik that the most frightful 
scrawl of some overworked IM.P. might be supposed to bear 
to the broad text-hand of his secretary. Years of practice are 
necessary to enable a man to read this character readily. But 
the difficulty of reading both the Ta’lik and the Shikasta is 
not caused by the number of letters in the Persian alphabet, 
though this is greater than in the Eoman, and complicated, 
moreover, by no less than four z% besides duplicates and 
triplicates of other symbols. "ViTiat creates the difficulty is, 
that every letter has four separate forms, according as it is 
initial, medial, final, or detached ; and that groups of three, 
four, five, or even six letters are shaped exactly alike, being 
only distinguishable from each other by tbe number and 
position of their dots. Further hindrance to the reader is 
caused by the omission of the vowel-points, which do, in fact, 
court neglect, for the simple reason that they are not written 
continuously with the other letters of a word, but added after- 
•wards above and^ below the line. A Musalman leaves out 
his vowels much as an Englishman leaves out the dots to his 
"i’s, only more systematically. Furthermore, he has far less 
scruple about amputating, decapitating, or otherwise mutilat- 
ing his consonants than we have ; and this looseness is not 
confined to handwriting, but is often carried into printed or 
lithographed books. Nor could the case be well otherwise, 
when, by the very nature of the character, nearly all the 
vowels and consonants depend for their distinction on supple- 
mentary points or marks, like our two letters i and t. The 
less broadly marked the differences of alphabetical signs, the 
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more, of course, will any inaccuracy or omission affect legi- 
bility. WTiat confusion worse confounded would result in 
English if the vowels were formed by strokes above and below 
the line, and if many of the consonants (as, for example, 
h, p, t, n, y, s) had no distinction of shape excepting in the 
position of minute dots, which in printing were liable to 
break off or run into each other, and in writing were per- 
petually omitted or displaced 1 And yet this is exactly what 
takes places in the Persian character, shortening, it may be, 
the process of writing, but reducing it to a species of hopelessly 
difficult stenography. But further, the Musalman being 
forbidden by his religion to paint animals, is forced to de- 
velope his lesthetical tendencies in the direction of calli- 
graphy. For every-day purposes he pens the vilest scrawl; 
but on other occasions he makes a picture of his writing ; he 
sets about it as he would about di-awdng or miniature-painting ; 
every stroke is studied ; he dispenses with all vowel points 
because they offend the eye ; he groups his dots as he would 
the figures in a landscape; he allows himself unlimited 
license in the way of curves and floui-ishes ; he cares nothing 
about legibility ; his sole object is to carry out his ideas of 
“ the beautiful ” in penmanship. 

For these reasons, then, the Persi-Ai'abic character, how- 
ever pleasing in appearance, can never be anything but very 
imreadable, very unprintable, and wholly unadapted to meet 
the requirements of advancing knowledge and civilisation in 
the East. 

And now a few words in explanation of the Deva-nagari or 
Hindu system. This, although deficient in two important 
symbols (represented in the Roman by 2 : and /), is on 
the whole the most perfect and symmetrical of all known 
alphabets. The evil is, that, like Lord Ellenborough’s Bill for 
the government of India, it is too perfect for the practical 
purposes of this utilitarian age. The Hindus hold that it 
came directly from the gods (whence its name) ; and truly its 
.wonderful adaptation to the symmetry of the sacred Sanskrit 
seems almost to raise it above the level of human inventit n -i. 
One main feature of this system is that the vowel a is never 
written, unless initial. This sound is supposed to be in- 
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herent in every simple consonant, so that to denote its absence 
consonants have to be linked together into one compound. 
For example, in writing such a word as “ kartsnya,” to prevent 
the sounding of “a ’’excepting at the end, the letters “rtsny ” 
require to be tied together in a sort of complex knot or mo- 
nogram. Hences arises the necessity for 400 or 500 compound 
letters in addition to these 60 simple ones. Indeed, no Sans- 
krit fount of types is complete without 600, 700, or even 800 
different sorts, simple and compound. One of your corre- 
spondents proposes to deal very summarily with these trouble- 
some compounds. Without more ado he would oblige the 
natives to get rid of them altogether, and content themselves 
with the moderate allowance of 60 simple letters. I submit, 
however, that these conjunct consonants are essential to the 
integrity of the Deva-nagarf system, ‘and to ask the natives to 
dispense with them is to ask them to do rather more than to 
accept the Koman character. It is to tell them to abolish 
everything which makes their own revered system of writing 
the most perfect and elaborate in the world. Unfortunately, 
in this instance perfection is associated with utter nnsuit- 
ableness to the common necessities of the age; in fm-ther 
proof of which it may be mentioned that in this character the 
vowel i, when not initial, has to be written before the letter 
after which it is pronounced. Thus, such a word as the 
English “ innings ” would have to be written “ iinnngs ; ” 
again, in such a word as “ armed,” the e and r would have to 
change places. Good reasons might be given for these alpha- 
betical niceties, but if we ai-e to infuse any of our practical 
spu-it into the Hindu mind, it is impossible that such a system 
of writing, however theoretically correct, can long be applied 
to the expression of the vernacular dialects. 

We have no need to meddle with the sacred Sanskrit. 
This time-honoured and venerable language, the repository 
of all the learning and literature of the Hindus, may be 
allowed undisputed possession of its own “ divine ” character, 
to which it has the exclusive right. But Sanskrit, be it re-, 
membered, is now a dead language. Hay, more; it was 
never spoken and never intended to be spoken in the way it 
is at present written. The spoken Sanskrit, which is found 
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on the rock-inscriptions of 300 years b.c., and which is the 
direct source of all the languages now current among the 
Hindus, was a kind of patois, as different from the learned 
Sanskrit as Italian from Latin ; and this patois had its own 
written character quite distinct from the present form of the 
Deva-nagari.* As for the common purposes of speech a less 
artificial language was required, so for ordinary writing it was 
necessary to employ a less elaborate character. And if this 
was the case in olden times, why should not the vernaculars 
of the present day be more suitably expressed by the simpler 
Eoman alphabet ? Even the majestic Sanskrit condescends 
to bend to this unpretending, yet all-embraeing character. 
In Oriental books printed in England and Calcutta English 
types have been applied with complete success to the ex- 
pression of Sanskrit words. But our concern is not with the 
dead. Let Sanskrit lie embalmed in its hallowed Deva-na- 
gari. For the living languages alone we ask a commoner 
alphabet, more suited to a workday age. 

A great deal has been said about the danger of “ disgusting 
the susceptibilities ” and oflfending the tastes of the natives of 
India, as if the attempt to introduce the Eoman character 
might bring about a second mutiny. Be it known, however, 
that there is no more wish to force this alphabet on our 
Indian fellow-subjects than there is to force them to adopt 
our views of religion and science. The only desire we have 
is, that every opportunity be taken of placing the Eoman 
character before them, and of inducing them to use itf; that 


* Although no traces of the present Deva-nagari are discoverable till 
about the 10th century of our era, yet it must have existed long before; 
for how could the imperfect inscription characters have expressed the 
perfect Sanskrit, which had its Paiiini, its Manu, its Eamayana, &c., in the 
3rd century B.c. ? The Sanskrit-speaking immigrants must have brought 
with them their own character, or invented it very early, reserving to it 
the exclusive privilege of expressing their sacred language. Tlie Brahmins 
themselves never addressed the people in these inscriptions, as they never 
sought political power. Those who did so would of course employ the 
spoken patois’, and the vulgar characters current among the people. 

• f What could be more reasonable than the suggestion which has 
appeared in the Times, that natives should be allowed to write their 
petitions in the Roman character ? They would thus insure the perusal 
of these documents by the authorities to whom they were addressed. 
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after convincing themselves of its practical superiority to 
their own, they may voluntarily adopt it. 

The talk about the impolicy of encouraging Englishmen to 
neglect the study of the native characters, as if that involved 
a neglect of the languages, is equally superfluous. Let it be 
plainly understood, that, by printing the Indian vernaculars 
in Engbsh letters, we have no intention of subserving the 
indolence of a number of young men, who are bound, as the 
future rulers of the countiy, to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of these languages. Wiat we hold, however, is, that we are 
likely to have more good scholars by rendering the study of 
the Oriental dialects easier and less repulsive to Englishmen 
at first, than by disgusting them with a strange and difEcult 
tongue, and a still stranger and more difficidt character, 
simultaneously ; and that while we aim at the adoption of our 
own alphabet by Hindus and Musalmans, we do not there- 
fore desire the neglect of the native alphabets by Englishmen. 
On the contrary, as long as the inhabitants of India use 
their own systems of writing, it is the plain duty of all Anglo- 
Indians to study them. We only affirm, wth the great 
Dr. Gilchrist, that the pronunciation and inflection of W'ords, 
with the general construction of Indian languages, are more 
obvious to Englishmen in an English dress, and that “there 
is nothing to prevent learners from afterwards making them- 
selves masters of whatever character they find most essential.” 

In short, we have no wish by this movement to encourage 
negligence in the study of the native dialects, but the reverse. 
Nor have we any hope, for generations to come, of fusing the 
twenty-two languages of India into one common tongue, or of 
ever supplanting them by English. We cannot change the 
organs of speech ; but what we can do let us do by all 
means, and with all speed consistent with discretion. Let us 
gradually, and in a Christian spirit of conciliation, induce our 
Indian fellow-subjects to adopt our views of religion and 
science, to study our language and literature, to benefit by 
our mechanical knowledge and our various appliances for , 
economising time, labour, and money. As a principal means 
to this end let us take every opportunity of commending 
to their use a common character, adapted to the expression 
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of all theii- languages, and bringing all those languages into 
community, so far, with our own; a character which, in- 
suring cheap and rapid printing on the one hand, and easy 
reading on the other, may be made a potent engine, not only 
for promoting intercourse between the European and Asiatic 
races, but for diffusing education among the millions of 
Hindus who have never yet learned to read and write. 

As surely as railroads, electric telegraphs, steam-printing, 
penny postage, and every other Em-opean improvement, 
must in due time find their way into the remotest comers 
of oui’ Eastern empire, so surely must the simple Eoman 
alphabet, with Christian instruction in its train, take the 
place of the complicated symbols which now obstruct the 
path of knowledge and enlightenment. 

I have the honoiu- to be. Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

MONIES WILLIAMS. 

Cheltenham, December 29, 1858. 


(34.) 

THIHD LETTER OF PROFESSOR JARRETT. 

To the Editor of the Tiraes. 

Sir, — Two letters from me on this subject appeared in the 
Times, one on the 12th of November, and a second on the 
18th of that month, the former being occasioned by an 
unsigned article which appeared November the 10th, and 
the latter by a letter signed “ Indophilus ” in your paper of 
November the I6th, in which I was called on by name to 
explain my first letter. 

Professor Mouier Williams, in a letter published in the 
Times of December the 31st, calls in question the acciuacy 
,of my statement as to the essentially different alphabets used 
in India. I said on the 18th of November: “The object 
of my letter was to show that the difficuffy of acquiring an 
Indian dialect is not necessarily increased to any great 
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amount by the labour of learning the native alphabets ; that 
the long array of such alphabets might be reduced to two, 
the Sanskrit and the Arabic ; and, lastly, that unity of lan- 
guage does not really exist throughout India.” 

Professor Williams remarks : “ The most that can be said 
of this statement (though no one, by the by, has yet con- 
tradicted it) is that it conveys a very inadequate, if not 
erroneous, impression of the fact. Instead of two principal 
alphabets, there are at least five.” The three additional 
alphabets mentioned by Professor Williams are the Telugu, 
Tamil, and Malayalam. In answer to this charge of in- 
accuracy I may be permitted to quote, first, the Eev. E. 
Caldwell, the best authority I know on the subject, ani 
then Professor Williams himself. The former gentleman, in 
his most valuable Comparative Grammar of the Drdvidian 
or South-lndian Family of Languages, has this passage, 
f)age 93 : — 

“ There are three different Dravidian alphabets at present 
in use, viz, the Tamil, the Malayalam, and the Telugu- 
Canarese.” These, “ together with their older, but now 
obsolete shapes, and the ‘ G-rantham,’ or character in which 
Sanskrit is written in the Tamil country, have all been 
derived, I conceive, from the early Deva-nagari, or from the 
still earlier characters that are contained in the cave inscrip- 
tions, — characters which have been altered and disguised by 
natural and local influences, and especially by the custom, 
universal in the Deccan, of writing on the leaf of the palmyra 
palm with an iron stylus. Thus, there is reason to conclude 
that all the alphabetical characters which are used, or known, 
in Southern India have a common origin, and that their 
origin is the same as that of all the existing alphabets of 
Northern India, namely, the system of characters in which 
Sanskrit was written by the ancient Brahmans.” Thus far 
•Mr. Caldwell. Professor Monier Williams has prefixed to 
his very useful Sanskrit Grrammar what he calls, “a table 
of the various modifications of the Deva-nagari alphabet,, 
both ancient and modern, from the date of the earliest in- 
scriptions to the present time.” This table, then, teaches 
us to consider the’ modern character (which Professor Wil- 
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Hams calls perfect) as the best representative of 13 different 
forms, among which are those which Mr, Caldwell pro- 
nounces to be the origin of all the Southern alphabets. 
Surely, then, I did not say anything very inaccurate when 
I affirmed that the modern Deva-nagari might he conve- 
niently and advantageously used for all of them, seeing that 
they all are modifications of the same characters, and were 
meant to express the same sounds. Professor Williams says, 
also : “ No Sanskrit foimt of types is complete without 600, 
700, or even 800 sorts, simple and compoimd. One of your 
correspondents proposes to deal very summarily vrith these 
troublesome compounds. Without more ado, he would 
obHge the natives to get rid of them altogether, and content 
themselves with the moderate allowance of 60 simple letters. 
I submit, however, that these conjunct consonants are 
essential to the integrity of the Deva-nigari system, and 
to ask the natives to dispense with them is to ask them to do 
rather more than accept the Eoman character. It is to tell 
them to abolish everything which makes their own revered 
system of writing the most perfect and elaborate in the 
world.” In answer to this, allow me to say that, though I 
have been familiar with the Sanskrit alphabet for nearly thirty 
years, this is the first time I have heard that “ conjunct 
consonants are essential” to that alphabet. Professor Wil- 
liams knows full well that by using the virdma all such 
“ monograms ” may he avoided ; and in a note to his letter he 
supplies the strongest possible argument against their use. 
He there says: “As to the Nagari alphabet, my own ex- 
perience of teaching it to 600 or 700 students at Haileybury 
enables me to affirm that it requires at least two months for 
the most apt scholar to read it fluently; that the majority 
do not master it in twice that time, and that some, though 
they know all the letters, never acquire the power to read 
it without hesitation.” Surely this statement is enough to 
prove that these monograms merit the fate of those Greek 
.contractions that formerly puzzled ingenious youth. If they 
are thus laid aside, I venture to predict that a week will be 
ample time for any youth of average talent to learn to read 
Sanskrit words with fluency. 
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With reference to the Arabic alphabet, as enlarged by 
diacritical points. Professor WilKams accuses me of main- 
taining a most untenable proposition, in saying that Hin- 
dustani ought to be written either in that character or 
Sanskrit. As a matter of fact, it is written sometimes in 
one and sometimes in the other. It is true that additional 
diacritical points are needed to express certain modifications 
of t, d, and r, and it is also true that double letters are re- 
quired to express by the Arabic alphabet the Sanskrit aspi- 
rates ; but it is equally true that Professor Williams needs 
both these contrivances to express Hindustani sounds by 
Eoman characters. If, then, the Muslims of India will 
cease from “ developing sesthetical tendencies in the direc- 
tion of calligraphy,” and confine themselves to writing a 
plain hand on a uniform model ; and if this is rigorously 
exacted in official documents, we shall hear little more of 
the difficulty of reading Hindustani when written in the 
native character. 

I am. Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

Ely, January 4, 1859. THOMAS JARRETT. 


( 35 .) 

SECOND LETTER OF PROFESSOR MONIER WILLIAMS. 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — I had hoped that, a long interval having elapsed 
since the publication of Professor Jarrett’s first letters on 
the alphabets of India, my own communication might have 
been regarded as a general review of the question, rather 
than as an opening for further controversy, especially as I 
carefull3 abstained from mentioning names. Your readers 
are doubtless weary of the topic, and I feel reluctant to 
trespass further on your indulgence and their patience, 
evertheless, it is only due to the vast importance of this 
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inquiry to attempt to clear the ground of the perplexity in 
which it has become involved by Professor Jarrett’s last 
letter. I must, therefore, crave permission to recapitulate 
in a few words my former statements. 

1. There are five quite distinct characters current in India, 
viz. the Nagari, the Arabic, the Telugu, the Tamil, and the 
Malayalam. 

2. The corruptions of these, and especially of the ISiagari, 
which are also current in various provinces, depart so widely 
from their first models, that a large number of additional 
alphabets are created, practically distinct from the original 
five. 

3. One and all of these alphabets (and especially the two 
principal), from the peculiar structure of the letters, from the 
number of compound forms, from the absence of punctuation, 
and other considerations, are quite unadapted to meet the 
demands of advancing knowledge for a supply of cheap, 
clearly printed, readable books. 

4. The Eoman alphabet, however inferior in beauty and 
elaboration to the native systems, possesses manifest advan- 
tages in compactness, clearness, simplicity, cheapness, and an 
ample equipment of stops and other modern appliances. 

5. Hindustani, which is the mixed dialect used all over 
India as a common medium of communication, is written 
with as much suitableness in the Eoman character as in the 
Arabic, Persian, or Nagari, and has been so written increas- 
ingly for the last 25 years. 

6. To advance the cause of Christianity and civilisation, 
to promote intercourse between the mixed races of India, 
and to bring their languages into some sort of community with 
each other and with our own, every means should be taken 
to familiarise the natives with our simple alphabet, by allow- 
ing them to write their petitions in this charaiCter, by em- 
ploying it in Government documents, by teaching it in 
missionary and other schools, by circulating vernacular books 
printed in English type throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

Such is the substance of what I advanced in my first letter, 
and to these propositions, with all deference to Professor 
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Jarrett, whose opinion is entitled to respect, I still adhere. 
In replying to them. Professor Jarrett has, in fact, confined 
himself to the first, to that part of the third which relates to 
the Nagari, and to the fifth. 

As to the first, if Professor Jarrett wished to prove to the 
satisfaction of the public that the Telugu, Tamil, and Malay- 
alam alphabets are all three merely modifications of the 
Deva-nfigari, he ought to have pointed out in what respects 
they resemble that character and each other ; instead of which 
he has first quoted a passage from Mr. Caldwell’s Comparative 
Grammar, and then, by a reference to a table in my Sanskrit 
Grammar, attempted to show that I am inconsistent with 
myself. It must strike evei-y one as unsatisfactory that he 
should found all his ai'guments against me on a detached 
passage, separated from its context. Heresies of all kinds 
have been supported in a similar manner. I could of course 
just as easily extract a sentence or two from Mr. Caldwell’s 
book in corroboration of my own views. As it happens, how- 
ever, I had the very passage quoted by Professor Jarrett in 
my mind when I wrote in my first letter, “ \^^latever may be 
said about remote affinities, each of the five alphabets (of 
India) has an individuality of its own so decided, th^t a 
knowledge of any one of the five would not lessen the amount 
of labour required for the mastery of any one of the others.” 
What does it signify that four alphabets are said to have had 
a primeval relationship, or to have started from a common 
source, if they are known to have diverged in opposite direc- 
tions, and settled down into shapes as wide asunder as the 
four quarters of the compass ? Let comparative philologists, 
if they will, trace all the languages and all the alphabets of 
the world to a common origin. We practical Englishmen 
look only to present differences. It is enough for us that the 
five alphabets of India are now as distinct in shape as any five 
alphabets can be. WTiat consolation is it to poor matter of 
fact students, who have to toil up five separate steep and 
rugged paths, to be told that they all have a common point 
of departure ? The differences to us are real, whatever philo- 
logists may say. We know the story of Dr. Johnson, who, 
when he was told by a philosopher that matter had no real 
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existence, kicked his foot against some hard substance, 
proving thereby that, to himself at least, it had. In like 
manner, let every one who doubts the real distinction of the 
five Indian alphabets satisfy himself by merely using his eyes 
and examining them. 

But Professor Jarrett appeals to a table in my Sanskrit 
Girammar. This table is not mine, hut Mr. James Prinsep’s, 
as stated in my note. It was originally procured to illustrate 
an elaborate edition of Mr. Prinsep’s Essays, by Mr. Thomas, 
and was lent to me by the editor and puhhsher of that work. 
Its use in my book is to show that the modern perfect Nagari 
is generally quite distinct in shape from the old imperfect 
inscription characters, and that its corruptions also are so 
distinct as to constitute nearly separate systems. This is 
consistent with what I formerly asserted, and as the Telugu, 
Tamil, and Malayalam alphabets have no place in the table, 
I do not see what the table has to do with the question. It 
is true that the South-Indian characters, especially the Telugu, 
are said to be derived from the inscription symbols ; but if 
these latter bear no direct resemblance to the modern Ndgarf, 
that can only prove that the South-Indian and Devan&gari 
are distinct. 

The fact is, that as the South-Indian languages have no 
essential community with the Sanskrit, so the characters which 
express them are essentially different. It may be safely af- 
firmed that a native of India, who only knew any one of the 
South-Indian alphabets, would have far more difficulty in 
learning to write Nagarf than our Eoman letters. If, then, he 
is to be compelled to give up his own system for an alphabet 
quite different in shape, he had better adopt the simple 
Eoman than the complex Sanskrit. Professor Jarrett reminds 
me that I said the Sanskrit was “perfect;” let me also 
remind him that I added that it was too perfect and too 
elaborate for the wants of a workday age. 

As to the part of my third statement which is explanatory 
of the Sanskrit alphabetical system. Professor Jarrett says that 
*“it is the first time he has heard that conjunct consonants 
are essential to the Sanskrit alphabet.” I submit that I 
made no such assertion. MTiat I said was that conjunct con- 
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sonants are essential to the integrity of the Devanagari system, 
and this I still maintain. It is a mere confusion of the 
question to compare the Nagari compound letters with the 
Grreek contractions. They have no real analogy. The Sans- 
krit conjunct consonants (which, indeed, are not always con- 
tractions *) arose out of what I described as a main feature of 
the Nagari system, viz. the inherence of the vowel a in 
every consonant. They may be said to constitute the very 
backbone of that system, because without them the rules for 
the conjunction of letters (called Sandhi) could not hold 
together with consistency. Professor Jarrett alleges that the 
mark called virdma might always be employed to prevent the 
use of these conjunct letters. Let me explain that the 
virdma is a stroke like one of om- stops, placed under a con- 
sonant to denote that no vowel is pronounced after it. The 
natives, however, only use it as a stop at the end of a sentence 
terminating in a consonant. In printing Oriental books in 
England we have sometimes applied this symbol, with what 
Pundits would consider undue license, to separate words 
whose final and initial consonants are strictly in conjunction. 
Even in this country, however, we have never gone the 
length of perverting the virdma to the abolition of all com- 
pound letters. This would be, in the eyes of a Pimdit, to 
destroy the very vertebrae of the Sanskrit system of Sandhi. 
What would a Brahmin think of being made to write hdrtsnya 
(Anglice, “the whole”) with four virdmas or stops in the 
middle of the word ? His prejudices would be less shocked 
by asking him to write it in the Roman character. Let the 
Brahmin, then, keep his Sanskrit and his Sandhi intact. 'WTiy 
mutilate and disfigure his venerated alphabet? We cannot 
bring life out of a dead thing by cutting it in pieces. This 
“ rigorous exaction ” of stops in the middle of words would 
only offend the educated natives, without adapting their 
alphabet to the requirements of living tongues in an age of 
rapidly advancing knowledge. 

I now come to the only other proposition disputed by 
Professor Jarrett. In order to prove that Hindustani, or the* 

* In many compounds (such as dw, nk, kk, khw) there is no contrac- 
tion, the letters being merely placed one above the other. 
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mixed dialect^ cannot suitably be expressed by EngHsh letters, 
he says that diacritical points are needed in the Eoman type 
just as much as in the Arabic and Nagari. Granted. But this 
does not place the Eoman type in a worse position than the 
others. They aU three labour alike under this disadvantage ; 
but let any one note the advantages which I have described 
as possessed by the Eoman alphabet over the Arabic and 
Nfigari in other respects, especially in its better adaptation 
to English, NSgar^ and Persian words, than either the N%ari 
to Bngiiah and Pei’sian, or the Persian to English and NagarL 
The other day a copy of the Queen’s proclamation in Hin- 
dusEini or Urdu (i.e. the mixed language of the camp), 
published in an Indian Government gazette, and printed in 
Persian characters, came in my way. I found that a con- 
sidffl-able portion of the words (such as “ governor-general,” 
“ government,” “ council,” “ East India Company,” &c.) in- 
troduced into the Urdu were English. All these words 
would have been far more suitably expressed in Eoman type 
than in Persian ; and when our permanent Urdu, or camp, of 
80,000 soldiers shall have settled down in different parte of 
India, wiE not the Urdu, or camp language, which is meant 
to supply a medium of commimication between the English 
soldiers and the natives, have a greater claim than ever to be 
expressed in English letters ? 

The inquiry may be thus summed up. A perfect maze of 
alphabets exists in India. They may be compared to a con- 
fusion of roads, leading in opposite directions, crossing and 
recrossing each other and branching into a complication of 
by-paths. They are all, however, so hiUy, so circuitous, so 
blocked up with thorns and surrounded with difficulties, that 
traffic and intercourse are much impeded. Two remedies are 
proposed for this state of things. Professor Jarrett’s proposi- 
tion is that nothing new should be introduced. He would 
take the means of communication already existing, and merge 
them all into two broad trunk roads (which we may caU the 
Arabic and N&gari). Not a single other road would he allow, 
and all cross-paths he would utterly abolish. 

“ Indophilus,” on the other hand, proposes to leave aU the 
Ayi sting highways and cross-roads undisturbed. They are 

T 
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revered by the natives, and the very hills over which they 
lead are held sacred. Moreover, we cannot level mountains, 
or make a lab3rrinth anything but perplexing. But what we 
can do he considers should be done. Side by side with the 
native highways, but piercing instead of traversing the hills, 
we may introduce the simple, straight, level English railroad. 
We have no need to force the natives to abandon their old 
means of intercourse. We have only to commend our own 
greater facilities to their use, and in the end we may be sure 
they will adopt that method of communication (that alpha- 
bet, I mean) which combines the several requisites of simpli- 
city, ease, rapidity, cheapness, and adaptation to the necessities 
of a growing civilisation. 

Enough, then, of controversy. Let a discriminating public 
decide which of these courses is the most judicious and 
practicable. 

I am. Sir, 

Your faithful and obliged servant, 

MONIES WILLIAMS. 

Cheltenham, Jan. 8th, 1859. 


( 36 .) 

The following letter, from Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir 
John Login to the Secretaries of the Bible Society, contains 
a good summary of the leading objects of the movement, 
and the appendix marks the practical results to which it has 
led in this country. 

Treasury, 2ud December, 1857. 

Eeverend Gientlemen, 

We beg to recommend to the Committee of the Bible 
Society, the publication of two editions of the New Testa- 
ment in the Eoman character, — one of them in Hindustani 
only, and the other in Hindustani and English in parallel 
columns ; the orthography to be that of Sir William Jones 
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as modified by the result of the discussions which took place 
at Calcutta in the year 1834, and now generally adopted by 
the missionary bodies in the Bengal and Agi-a Presidencies. 

The Eev. Cotton Mather, who is editing for the Society the 
complete Hindustani Bible with notes and references accord- 
ing to^the same orthography, informs us that he is ready to 
undertake to pass these separate editions of the Hew Testa- 
ment through the press, without delaying the progress of the 
principal work. 

Independently of the general advantages of the applica- 
tion of the Eoman character to the numerous languages and 
dialects of India — (which may be summed up as follows : 
that it substitutes a cheap and legible, for an expensive and 
indistinct, character; that it facilitates the acquisition of 
the native languages by the English, and of the English 
language by the natives ; and that, by making one charac- 
ter serve for many languages and dialects which have already 
more or less in common, it will greatly assist general inter- 
course, and create a tendency towards a common Indian 
language, of which English will be the coimecting link, and 
the Christian religion the source of inspiration), — the extra- 
ordinary cii'cumstances of the present time appear in an espe- 
cial manner to require that all Europeans of whatever rank, 
proceeding to India to reside there, should be enabled at the 
smallest possible cost of time and money to become ac- 
quainted with the native languages, of which Hindustani 
is the most generally diffused, forming already to a great 
extent a common medium of communication among- all 
classes of persons in India ; and, for many obvious reasons, 
no instrument could be had recomse to for this purpose, 
which would be so replete with benefits of vaiious kinds as 
the New Testament, 

We have the honour to be, 

Eeverend Gentlemen, 

Your faithful and obedient Servants, 

(Signed) C. E. TEEVELYAN. 
(Signed) J. LOGIN. 

The Rev. The Secretaries 
of the Bible Society. 
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[The Bible Society answered this appeal by determining 
to print 30,000 copies of the Anglo-Hindustam New Testa- 
ment, — 20,000 in English and Hindustani in parallel columns, 
and 10,000 in Hindustani only, — all in the Eoman character. 

These will soon be ready, and will be sold at a very mo- 
derate price. 

The following works in the Roman character have also 
just issued from the press in this country, or are about to 
appear : — 

1. An Easy Introduction to the Study of Hindustani, ac- 
companied by a full Syntax, Selections, Vocabulary, and Dia- 
logues. Price 2s. 6(7. Now ready. 

2. A Hindustani and English Clavis to the New Testament 
and Psalms. 

3. The Bag-o-BahSr, carefully revised, with Preface and 
Notes. Price about 4s. or 5s. — This is the standard Hin- 
dustani class-book. 

4. An English Translation of the B%-o-Bah&r. 

5. The Gulist5,n, or Rose Garden, by Shaikh Sa’di. — This 
is the well-knowm Persian class-book. 

6. An English translation of the Gulist&n. 

7. The Prem Sagar.—This is the Hindi class-book, and 
considered a model of correct Hindi. 

8. A translation of the Prem S&gar. 

All published by Messrs. Longman and Co., of Pater- 
noster Row, and all in Roman type. 

It is also in contemplation to publish a very simple Hin- 
dustani Grammar, for the use of English soldiers in Intlia, to 
be called “The English Soldier’s Hindustani Primer.” This 
will soon, it is hoped, be followed by similar primers in 
Bengali and the other vernaculars.] 


THE END. 


LONDON 
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Steam-Navigation, and Railways. ’By the 
Artisan Club, Edited byJoHsBotrENE, C.E. 
New Edition; with 33 Steel Plates and 349 
Wood Engravings. 4to. price 273. 

Bourne.— A Treatise on the Screw PropeUer: 

With various Suggestions of Improvement. 
By John Bottene, C.E. New Edition, tho- 
roughly revised and corrected. With 20 
large Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 
price 38s. 

Boyd. — A Manual for Naval Cadets. 

Published with the sanction and approval 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty. By John M’Neixi, Boyd, Captain, 
E.N. With Compass-Signals in Colours, 
and 236 Woodcuts. Ecp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Braude.— A Dictionary of Science, Lite- 
rature, and Art : Comprising the History, 
Description, and Scientific Principles of 
every Branch of Human Knowledge ; with 
the Derivation and Definition of aU the 
Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. 
Beande, F.R.S.L. and B. ; assisted by De. 
J. Cattvin. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8 to. BOs. 

Professor Braude’s Lectures on Organic 

Chemistry, as applied to Manufactures ; 
including Dyeing, Bleaching, Calico-Print- 
ing ® ' the Preservation 

of ’i' ielivered before the 

Memoers oi tne Royal institution. Edited 
by J. ScoEEEEN, M.B. Fep. Svo. with 
Woodcuts, price 78. 6d. 

Brewer. — An Atlas of History and Geo- 
graphy, from the Commencement of the 
Christian Era to the Present Time : Com- 
prising a Series of Sixteen coloured Majis, 
arranged in Chronological Order, with Illus- 
trative Memoirs. By the Rev. J. S. Beewee, 
MA., Professor of English History and 
Literature in King’s College, London. 
Second Edition, revised and correeted. 
Royal 8to. 125. 6d. half-bound. 

Brialmont.— The Life of the Duke of 

Wellington. Erom the French of Alexis 
Bkialmont, Captain on the Staff of the 
Belgian Army : With Emendations and 
Additions. By the Rev. G. R. Gleio, M.A., 
Chaplain- General to the Forces and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. With Majis, Plans 
of Battles, and Portraits. Tors. 1. and If- 
' Svo. 30s. , 

Brodie. — Psychological Inquiries, in a 

Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Influence of the Physical Organisation on 
the Mental Faculties. By Sir Benjamin C. 
BEODiE,Bart. Third Edition. Eep-Syo. Bs. 
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Bull. — The Maternal Management of i 

Children in Health and Disease. By 
T. Buii, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians ; formerly Physician- 
Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery 
Institution. Hew Edition. Pop. 8to. 6s. 

Dr. T. Bull’s Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room : With 
an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion 
with those subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon 
Hursing. Hew Edition. Pep. 8vo. 63. 

Bunsen. — Christianity and ManMnd, 
their Beginnings and Prospects. By 
Baron C. C. J. Bunsek, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. 
Being a Hew Edition, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended, of Bippolgtus and his Age. 

7 Tols. 8to. £5. Ss. 

This Edition is composed of three distinct worts, 

H Moll may be had separately, as follows 

1 . Hippolytns and his Age 5 or, the Betruininss and 
Prospects of Christianity, 2 vols. 8vo. price £1 . H>i. 

2. Outline or V' " ' -JHi&toiyrp- 

pUedtoL. . ' iihing an Ac- 
count of • • ^ *2 vol?. 8vo. 

price £1. ISs. 

S. Analecta Aate-JTicasna. S rols. 8vo . price 12 . 2 s. 

Bunsen. —Lyra Germanica. Translated 
from the German by Catheeine Wink- 
woETir. Fifth Edition of the First Series, 
Hymns for the Sundays and chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year. Secoed Series, the 
Christian Life. Fcp. 8to. price Ss. each 
Series. 

%* These selections of German H'-n-inf have been made 
from collections published in Germany by llaiou ; 

and form companion volumes to 

Theologia Germanica; Which setteth forth 
many fair lineaments of Divine Tiuth, and 
saith very lofty and lovely things touching 
a Perfect Lite. Translated by StTSAxha 
WiNKWOETH. With a Preface by the Rev. 
Chaeebs KmestEY ; and a Letter by Baron 
Bunsen. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 63. 

Bunsen. — Egypt’s Place in Universal 

History: An Historical Investigation, in 
Five Books. By Baron C. C. 1. Bunsen, 
D.D,, D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated from the 
German by C . H. Cotteeul, Esq , M.A. 
With many Illustrations. You. I. 8vo. 288.; 
You. II. 8vo. 308. 


Bishop Butler’s General Atlas of Modern 

and Ancient Geography; comprising Fifty- 
two rtdl-coloured Maps ; with complete In- 
dices. Hew Edition, nearly all re-engraved, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. Edited by 
ihe Author’s Son. Royal 4to. 24s. half- bound. 

(The Modem Atlas of 28 full-coloured Maps. 

c 3 !^yai Svo. price 12s. 

arateij < Ancient Atlas of 2 t full-coloured Maps. 
( Koval 8\ o. price 12 s. 


Bishop Butler’s Sketch of Modem and 

Ancient Geography. Hew Edition, tho- 
roughly revised, with such Alterations intro- 
duced as continually progressive Discoveries 
and the latest Information have rendered 
necessary. Post 8to. price 7s. 6d, 

Burton.— First Footsteps in East Africa ; 

or, an Exploration of Harar. By Richaed 
E. Bueton, Captain, Bombay Army. With 
Maps and coloured Plates. Svo. ISs. 


Burton. — Personal Narrative of a Pil- 
grimage to El Medinah and Meccah. By 
Richard E. Burton, Captain, Bombay 
Army. Second EdiHon,veyise&-, with colouied 
Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown Svo. 
price 243. 

The Cabinet Lawyer : A Popular Digest 

of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; 
with a Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, 
Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, 
Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties; 
Post-Office Begiilations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 17 th Edition, comprising the Public 
Acts oftheSession 1858. Fep. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popular Geogra- 
phical Dictionary of All the Countries of 
the World. By the Author of The Cabinet 
Lawyer. Fcp. 8to. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

Calendars of State Papers, Domestic 

Series, published under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction 
of H.M. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department : — 

The Reign of JAMES I. 1603-23, edited by 
Mrs. Green. Yols. I. to III. imperial Svo. 
15s. each. 

The Reign of CHARLES 1. 1625-26, edited 
by John Bruce, Y.P.S.A. Imperial Svo. 15s. 

The Reigns of EDWARD YI., MARY, 
ELIZABETH, 1547-80, edited by R. Lemon, 
Esq. Imperial Svo. 15s. 

Historical Holes relative to the History 
of England, from the Accession of HEHRY 
YIII. to the Death of AHHE (1509-1714), 
compiled by E. S . Thomas, Esq. 3 vols. 
imperial Svo. 40s, 

State Papers relating to Scotland, from the 
Reign of HEHRY YIII, to the Accession of 
JAMES I. (1509-1603), and of the Corre- 
spondence relating to ilARY QUEEH of 
SCOTS, during her- Captivity in England, 
edited by M. J. Thorpe, Esq. 3 vols. imp. 
8to. 30s. 
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NEW WOEKS AKD NEW EDITIONS 


Calvert. — The Wife’s Manual ; or, 

Prayers, Tho’oghts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Eev. 
W. C^iiTEBl, M.A.- Ornamented from De- 
signs by the Author in the style of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer-Book. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Catlow.— Popular Conchology; or, the 

Shed Cabinet arranged according to the 
Modern System : With a detailed Account 
of the Animals, and a complete Descriptive 
List of the Eamihes and Oeijera of Becent 
and Eossil Sheds, By Aeifis Catiow. 
Second Edition, much improved ; with 405 
Woodcut Illustrations. Post 8vo. j)rice 143. 

Cecil. — The Stud Farm; or, Hints on 

Breeding Horses for the Turf, the Chase, and 
the Eoad. Addressed to Breeders of Eace- 
Horses and Hunters, Lauded Proprietors, 
and especially to Tenant Earmers. By 
Cecil. Ecp. 8 to. with Frontispiece, 5s. 

Cecil’s Stable Practice ; or, Hints on Training 
for the Turf, the Chase, and the Eoad; 
with Observations on Racing and Hunt- 
ing, Wasting, Race-Riding, and Handi- 
capping : Addressed to Owners of Racers, 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to aU who 
are concerned m Racing, Steeple-Chasing, 
and Fox-Hunting. Fop. 8vo. with Plate, 
price 53. half-bound. 

Chapman. — Histo^ of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and of the Tlurty Years’ War up to the 
King’s Death: With some Account of its 
Conclusion by the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648. By B. Chapmiaiv, M.A., Ticar of 
Letherhead. 8vo. with Plans, IBs. 6d. 

Chevreul On the Harmony and Contrast 

of Colours, and their Applications to the 
Arts : Including Painting, Interior Decora- 
tion, Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Coloured 
Glazing, Paper-Staming, Calico-Printing, 
Letterpress-Printing, Map-Colouring,Dres3, 
Landscape and Flower-Gardening, Ac. &c. 
Translated by Chaeles Mabtex. Second 
Edition ; with 4 Plates. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

Conybeare and Howson.“The Life and 

Epistles of Saint Paul : Comprising a com- 
plete Biography of ' the Apostle, and a 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in 
Chronological Order. By the Rev. W. J. 
CoxYBEAHE, M.A. ; and the Rev. S. 
Howsoif, M.A. S€C07id EdUion, revised and 
corrected ; with several Maps and Wood- 
cuts, and 4 Plates. 2 vois. square crown 
8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

_ **• The Original Edition, with more numerous Illustra- 
tions, ill 2 vois. 4to, price 48s.— may ^obe had. 


Chronicles and Memorials of Great 

Britain and Ireland during the hliddle Ages, 
published by the authority of H.M. Trea- 
sury, under the direction of the Master of 
the Roils Royal 8vo. 

Oapgr.we’s Chronicle of England, edited by 
the Eev. F. C. Hijigeston, M.A 8s. 6d. 

Chronieon Monasterii de Abingdon, edited 

by Eev. J. Stevenson Vox. I. 8s. 6d. 

Lives of Edward the Confessor, edited by 
the Rev. H. R. Lttaed, M.A 8s. 6d. 

Monumenta Franciseana, edited by the Eev. 
J. S. Bbewee, M.A 8s. 6d. 

Fasciculi Zizaniorum Magistri Jobannis 
Wyclif cum Tritioo. Edited by the Rev. W. 

W. Shibxet, M.A Ss. 6d. 

Stewart’s Buik of the Croniolis of Scotland, 
edited by W. B. Tesnbitix Vox. I. 8s. 6d. 

J. Capgrave Liber de Illustribus Heuricis, 
edited by Rev. F. C. Hingeston, MIA. 8s. 6cl. 

English Translation of Capgrave’s Book of 
the Illustrious Hemies, by the Eev. F. 0. 
Hingeston, M.A 10s. 6d. 

Historia de Monasterii S. Augustiui Cantua- 
rensis, edited by Eev. 0. Haedwicbb. Ss. 6d. 

Connolly.— History of the Royal Sappers 

and Miners ; Including the Services of the 
Corps in the Crimea and at the Siege of 
Sebastopol. By T. W. J. Conkollt, Quar- 
termaster of the Royal Engineers. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 17 co- 
loured plates. 2 vois. Svo. price SOs. 

Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine: Comprising General Pathology, 
the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders es- 
pecially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and 
to the different Epochs of Life ; with nume- 
rous approved Formulee of the Medicines 
recommended. Now complete in 3 vois. 
8 to. price £5. 11s. cloth. 

Bishop Cotton’s Instructions in the 

Doctrine and Practice of Christianity. In- 
tended chiefly as an Introduction to Confir- 
mation. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Cresy’s Encyclopaedia of Civil Engi- 
neering, Historical, Theoretical, and Prac- 
tical. Illustrated by upwards of 3,000 
Woodcuts. Second Edition, revi^d and 
brought down to the Present Time in a 
S'.:rrl .’M.!.- ■' .-ht.'i' Water- 
1.'".. .. /■ i . liailways, 

Cubical Proportion, Brick ana iron Con- 
struction, Iron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
&e. Svo. 633. cloth. 
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Crosse.— Memorials, Scientific and Li- 
terary, of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician. 
Edited by Mrs. Cbosse. Post 870. 9s. 6d. 

Crowe. — The History of -Prance. By 

Eybe Etass Ceotte. In Fire Volumes. 
Voi. I. 8vo. price 14s. 

Cmiishank. — The Life of Sir John 

Palstaff, illustrated in a Series of Twenty- 
four original Etchings by George Cruik- 
shauk. Accompanied by an imaginary 
Biography of the Knight by Eobbkt B. 
Bbovgu. Koya] 870. price 123. 6d. cloth. 

Lady Cast's Invalid's Book. — The In- 

Talid’s Onm Book : A Collection of Eeeipes 
from various Books and various Countries. 
By the Honoiu-able Last Ccst. Second 
^Edition. Pop. 8vo. price 23. 6d. 

Dale.— The Domestic Liturgy and Family 

Chaplain, in Two Parts : Paet I. Church 
Services adapted for Domestic TJte, with 
Prayers for Every Day of the Week, selected 
from the Book of Common Prayer; Part 
n. an appropriate Sermon for Every Sunday 
in the Year. By the Bev. Thomas Dale, 
M.A., Canon Besidentiary of St. Paul’s. 
Second Edition. Post 4to. 21s. cloth ; 
31s. 6d. calf ; or £2, 10s. morocco. 

f The rAaniT CHiPiAur, 12s. 

Separstelj- Dohestio LiirBor. 10 s. Cd. 

Davies.— Algiers in 1857: Its Accessi- 
bility, Climate, and Eesources described 
with especial reference to English Invalids ; 
nlth details of Eeoreation obtainable in its 
Neighbourhood added for the use of Tra- 
vellers in general. By the Rev. E. W. L. 
Davies, M.A., Oxou. Post 8vo. with 4 
Illustrations, 6s. 

Davy (Dr. J.) — The Angler and his 

Eriend ; or. Piscatory Colloquies and Pish- 
ing Excursions. By John Davt, M.D., 
P.E.S., &o. Pep. 8vo. price 6s. 

The Angler in the Lake District; or. Piscatory 

Colloquies and Pishing Excursions in West- 
moreland and Cumberland. By John 
Davy, M.D., P.E.S. Pep. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

Delabeche.— Report on the Geology of 

Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset. By 
Sir H. T. Delabeche, P.E.S. With Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. price 14s. 

• 

De la Rive.— A Treatise on Electricity 

in Theory and Practice. By A. De la Rive, 
Professor in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. Y. Walker, 
P.E.S. With numerous Woodcut Illustra- 
tions. 3 vols. 8to. price £3. IBs. cloth. 


Abbe Domenech’s Missionary Adven- 
tures in Texas and Mexico : A Personal 
Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn in those 
Regions. Translated from the French under 
the Author’s superintendence. 8vo. with 
Map, lOs. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Religious Sceptic. QthEdiUon. P cp. 8vo. 5s. 

Defence of The Eclipse of Paith, by its 
Author; Being a Rejoinder to Professor 
Newman’s Reply ■■ Including a full Exami- 
nation of that Writer’s Criticism on the 
Character of Clirist ; and a Chapter on the 
Aspects and Pretensions of Modern Deism. 
Second Edition, revised. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of 

the New Testament : Being an Attempt at a 
Verbal Connexion between the Greek and 
the English Texts ; including a Concordance 
to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English- Greek. New Edition, 
with a new Index. Royal 8vo. price 423. 

The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Con- 
cordance of the Old Testament: Being an 
Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Original and the English Translations ; 
with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal 

8vo. £3. IBs. 6d. j large paper, £4. 14s. 6d. 

Ephemera’s Handbook of Angling; 

teaching Fly-Pishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
Pishing, Salmon-Fishmg : With the Natural 
History of River-Fish, and the best Modes 
of Catching them. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved; with Woodcuts. Pep. 8vo.5s. 

Ephemera’s The Book of the Salmon; Com- 
prising the Theory, Principles, and Prac- 
tice of Ply-Fisliing for Salmon ; Lists of 
good Salmon Plies for every good River in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the best 
way of artificially Breeding it. Pep. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, price 14s. 

Fairbaim.— Useful Information for En- 
gineers : Being a Series of Lectures delivered 
to the Working Engineers of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. With Appendices, containing 
the Results of Experimental Inquiries into 
the Strength of Materials, the _ Causes of 
Boiler Explosions, &c. By William 
FairbairN, P.E.S., P.G.S. Second Edition ; 
with numerous Plates andWoodeuts. Crown 
8vo. price IO3. 6d. 

Fischer.— Francis Bacon of Verulam: 
Realistic Philosophy and its Age. By Dr. 
K. Fischer. Translated by John 0*iex- 
RORD. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
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NEW WOKKS Ain) NEW EDITIONS 


Forester— Rambles in the Islands of 

Corsica and Sardinia: With Notices of 
their History, Antiquities, and present 
Condition. By Thomas Eobssteb, Au- 
thor of Norway in 1848-1849. WTth 
coloured jlfap ; and numerous Illustrations 
in Colours and Tints and on Wood, from 
Drawings made d'oring the Tour by Lieut.- 
Col. M. A. BidduIiPH, E.A. Imperial 
8to. price 28s. 

Garratt.— Marvels and Mysteries of In- 

stinct ; or. Curiosities of Animal Life. By 
Geoege G-aeeatt. Second EdUioa, revised 
and improved ; with a frontispiece, fcp. 
Svo. price 4s. 6d. 

Gilbart.— A Practical Treatise on Bank- 
ing. By James W^iieiam Giibabt, F.K.S., 
General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank. Sixth. Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 2 Tols. 12mo. Portrait, 163. 

Gilbart. — Logic for the Million: A 

EamUiar Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. 
By J. W. Giebaet, E.R.S. 5th Edition ; 
•with Portrait of the Author. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

Gleig.— Essays, Biographical, Historical, 

and Miscellaneous, contributed chiefly to the 
Edinburgh and (Itiarterty Eevlffws. By the 
Rev. G. R, Gieio, M.A., Chaplain-General 
to the Forces and Pi-ebeiidary of St. Paul’s. 
2 vols. 8 to. 21s. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by Boeton Cobney, Esq. Illustrated 
by Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8 to. cloth, 21b. j morocco, £1. I63. 

Gosse. — A Naturalist’s Sojourn in 

Jamaica. By P. H. Gossb, Esq. With 
Plates. Post Svo. price 14«. 

Greathed.— Iietters from Delhi during 

the Siege. By H. H. Geeathed, Esq., 
Political Agent, Post Svo. 

Green.— Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land. By Mrs. Maey Attifi; Etbeett 
Geeen, Editor of the Letters of Eoyal and 
Illustrious Ladies. With numerous Por- 
traits. Complete in 6 vols. post Svo. price 
10s. 6d. each. — Any Volume may be had 
separately to complete sets. 

Greyson. — Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of R. E. H. Gebtsow, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The Eclipse of 
Eailh, Second Edition. Crown Svo. 76.6d. 

Grove. — The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. E. Geote, Q.C., M.A., 
F.R.S., &c. Third Edition. 8vo. price Vs. 


Gumey.— St. Louis and Henri IV. : Being 

a Second Series of Historical Sketches. 
By the Rev. John H. Gtjbnet, M.A., Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. Fep. Svo. 63. 

Evening Recreations; or, Samples from the 
Lecture-Room. Edited by the Rev. J. H. 
Gveney, M.A. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Gvrilt's Encyclopaedia of Architecture, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 
Joseph G-wilt. With more than 1,000 
Wood Engravings, from Designs by J. S. 
Gwtlt. Third Edition. Svo. 428. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life of Luther, 

in Forty-eight Historical Engravings. By 
Gustav Kama. With Explanations by 
Archdeacon Hash and Susanna Wink- 
■WOETB. Fcp. 4to. price 28b. 

Harford.— Life of Michael Angelo Buon- 
arroti: With Translations of many of his 
Poems and Letters ; also Memoirs of Savo- 
narola, Raph-ael, and Vittoria Colouna. By 
John S. Haeeohd, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised ; with 
20 copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. 

nimstrations, Architectural and Pictorial, of 
the Genius Of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 
With Descriptions of the Plates, by the 
Commendatore Oanina ; C. R. Cockeeeli, 
Esq., R A. ; and J. S. Haeeoed, Esq., 
D.O.L., F.R.S. P'oho, VSs. 6d. half-bound. 

Harrison.— The Light of the Forge ; or, 

Counsels drawn from the Sick-Bed of E. M. 
By the Rev. W. Haeeison, M.A., Domestic 
Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. Fcp. Svo. price 5b. 

Harry Hieover.— Stable Talk and Table 

Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. 
By Haket Hieoveb. New Edition, 2 vols. 
Svo. with Portrait, price 243. 

Harry Hieover-— The Hunting-Field. By Harry 

Hieoveb. With Two Plates. Fcp. Svo. 
63. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover. — Practical Horsemanship. 
By Haeey Hieoveb. Second Edition ; with 
2 Plates. Fcp. Svo. 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Pocket and the Stnd; or, 

Practical Hints on the Management of the 
Stable. By Haeet Hieoveb. Second 
Edition; with P’ortrait of the Authoii Ecp. 
Svo. price Ss. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for Practical Pur- 
poses and Practical Men: Being a Guide 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. • By Habet Hiho’VEb. With 
2 Plates. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. half-bound. 
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Hassall. —Adulterations Detected; or, 

Plain Instructions for the Diseorery of 
Prauds in Pood and Medicine. By Aethtib 
Hill; Hassali, M,I). Bond., Analyst of The 
Lancet Sanitary Commission ; and Author of 
the Keports of that Commission published 
under the title ,of Food and its Adulterations 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. price 28s.) 
With 225 Illustrations, engraved on Wood. 
Crown Svo. 17s. 6d. 

Hassall.— A History of the British Fresh 

Water Alg® : Including Descriptions of the 
Desraideffi and Diatomacese. With upwards 
of -One Hundred Plates of Pjgures, illus- 
trating the various Species. By Abihue 
Hill Hass am,, M.D., Author of Micro- 
scopic Anatomy of the Human Body, &c. 2 

vols. Svo. with 103 Plates, price £1. los. 

Col. Hawker's Instructions to Young 

Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns and 
Shooting, loth Edition, revised by the 
Author’s Son, Major P. W. L. Haweeb ; 
with a Portrait of the Author, and nu- 
merous Plates and Woodcuts. Svo. 213. 

Haydn’s Book of Dignities : Containing 
Bolls of the Official Personages of the British 
Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respective States ; the 
Peerage and Nobility of Great Britain j &c. 
Being a New Edition, improved and conti- 
nued, of Beatson’s Political Index. Svo. 
price 25s. half-bound. 

Hayward. — Biographical and Critical 

Essays, reprinted from Beviews, with Ad- ■ 
ditions and Corrections. By A. Haywabd, 
Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. Svo. price 24s. 

The Heirs of Cheveleigh ; A Novel. By 

Gbev'aise Abbott. 3 vols. post Svo. 
price 31s. 6d. 

Sir John Herschel.— Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By Sib John E. W. Hebschei, 
Bart., K.H., M.A. Fifth Fdition, revised 
and corrected to the existing state of Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ; with Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Svo. price 18s. 

Sir John Hersohel’s Essays from the Edin- 

bnrgh and Quarterly Beviews, with Ad- 
dresses and other Pieces. Svo. price 18s. 

Hinchliff.— Summer Months among the 

Alps : With the Ascent of Monte Eosa. 
By Thomas W. Hinchliff, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 tinted 
Views and 3 Maps. Post Svo. price 10s, 6d. 


Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 

Society: With a Glance at Bad Habits. 
New Edition, revised (with Additions) by a 
Lady of Bank. Fep.Svo. price Half-a-Crown. 

Holland. — Medical Notes and Eeflec- 

tions. By SiE Henbt Hoilani), Bart., 
M.D., F.B.8., &c.. Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen and Prince-Consort. Third 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected ; 
with some Additions. Svo. ISs. 

Holland.— Chapters on Mental Physiology. By 

Sib Henbt Holland, Bart., E.B.S., &c. 
Founded chiefly on Chapters contained in 
Medical Notes and Reflections by the same 
Author. Second Edition. Post Svo. 8s. fid. 

Hooker.— Kew Gardens; or, a Popular 

Guide to the Eoyal Botanic Gardens of 
Kew. By Sib William Jackson Hookeb, 
K.H., &e., Director. Ifimo. price Sixpence. 

Hooker’s Unsenm of Economic Botany ; or, a 
Popular Guide to the Useful and Bemark- 
able Vegetable Products of the Museum 
in. the Boyal Gardens of Kew. Ifimo. Is. 

Hooker and Amott.— The British Flora ; 

comprising the Phsenogamous or Flowering 
Plants, and the Ferns. Seventh Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections ; and nu- 
merous Figures illustrative of the Umbelli- 
ferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. By SiB W. J. 
Hookee, F.B.A. and L.S., &c. ; and G. A. 
Walkee-Abnoit, LL.D., F.L.S. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, price Ids. ; with the Plates 
coloured, price 21s. 

Home's Introduction to the Critical 
study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Tenth Edition, revised, corrected, 
and brought down to the present time. 
Edited by the Bev. T. Haetwell Hoene, 
B.D. (the Author) ; the Bev. Samuel 
Davidson, D.D. of the University of Halle, 
and LL.D. ; and S. Pbideaux Teegelles, 
LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Vignettes and 
Facsimiles. 4 vols. Svo. £3. IBs. fid. 

The Four Yolumes may also he had separaiett/ as 
follows : — 

Vol.. I.— AS ‘ ■ ■ 

Autlienticity, ' 
theHoIy Script 

Vol. II.— The Text ofthe Old Testament considered : With 
f . T ' . ’ roduc- 

t • i PyS. 

J' • . ' ' ■ , ■ , : i i " 0 . it5s. 

VoL. III.— A Summary of Biblical Geography and Anti- 
quities. By the Rev. T.H, Home, B.D Svo.l&s. 

Vox. ! V.— An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
Neio Testaments By the Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D. The 
Critical Part re-wntten, and the remainder revised and 
edited by S. P. Tregelles, LL.D Sno. 1s=. 
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NEW WOBKS AKD NEW EDITIONS 


Honie. — A Compendioas iHtroduetion 

to the Study of the Bible. By the Bev. 
T. HaetweIiI Hobne, B.D. New Edition, 
with Maps and Dlustrations. 12mo. 98. 

Hoskyns.— Ta4>a ; or, the Chronicles of 

a Clay Eann ; An Agricidtui-al Eragment. 
By Chandos Wei::s' Hosetns, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. With 21 Woodcuts from the 
. original Designs by GEOBaE Cbuikshakk. 
16mo. price Ss. 6d. 

How to Nurse Sick Children : Intended 

especially as a Help to the Nurses in the 
Hospital for Siek Children ; but containing 
Directions of service to all who have the 
charge of the Toung. Fcp. 8to. Is. 6d. 

Howitt (A. M.) — An Art-Student in 
Munich. By Anna Mabt Howitt. 2 
Tols. post 8to. price 14s. 

Howitt.— The Children’s Year. By Mary 

Howitt. With Four Illustrations, from 
Designs by A. M. Howitt. Square 16mo. Ss . 

Howitt.— Tallangetta, the Sqnatter’s 
Home : A Story of Australian Life. By 
WlltiAM Howitt, Author of Two Tears in 
Tieteria, &o. 2 vols. post.Svo. price 183. 

Howitt.— Land, Labour, and Gold; 
or, Two Tears in Victoria ; With Visit to 
Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. By 
WiEMAM Howitt. Second Tditinn, con- 
taining the most recent Information re- 
garding the Colony. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price IO3. 

Howitt.— Visits to Kemarkahle Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustra- 
tive of Striking Passages in English History 
and Poetry. By William; Howitt. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. New Edition. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. price 23s. 

William Hewitt’s Boy’s Conn tiy Book; Being 

the Beal Life of a Country Boy, written 
by himself ; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of ChUdren in the 
Country. New Edition ; with 40 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 63, 

Howitt. — The Boral Life of England. By 
William Howitt. New Edition, cor- 
rected and revised; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and WiBiams. Medium 8to. 213. 

Hue.— Christiauity in China, Tartary, 
and Tl^ibet. By M. I’Abbe Hue, formerly 
Missionary Apostolic in China ; Author of 
The Chinese Umpire, &c. Tols. I. and II. 
8vo. 21s. ; and Yoii. III. price 10s. 6d. 


Hue.— The Chinese Empire: A Sequel 

to Hue and Gabet’s Jozerney through Tartary 
and Thibet. By the Ahb^ Hue, formerly 
Missionary Apostolic in China, Second 
Edition ; with Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 243. 

Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making 

Wills in conformity with' the Law : With a 
clear Exposition of the Law relating to the 
distribution of Personal Estate in the ease 
of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, and much 
useful information. New and enlarged Edi- 
tion ; including the Provisions of the Wills 
Act Amendment Act. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hudson’s Executor’s Guide. New and 

enlarged Edition, revised by the Author 
with reference to the latest reported Cases 
and Acts of Parliament. Fcp. 8ro. 6s. 

Hudson and Kennedy.— Where there ’s 

a Will there’s a Way: An Ascent of Mont 
Blanc by a New Eoute and Without Guides. 
By the Kev. 0. Huusoir, M.A., and B. S. 
Kennedt, B.A. Second Edition, with Plate 
and Map. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Translated, with 
the Author’s authority, by Mes. Sabine. 
Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Half-a-Crown each, 
sewed ; 3s. 6d. each, cloth : or in post Svo. 
12s. each, cloth. VoL. HI. post Svo. 
12s. 6d. cloth : or in 16mo. Paet I. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 3s. 6d. cloth ; and Paet II. 3a. sewed, 
4s. cloth. VoL. IV. Pabt I. post Svo. 15s. 
cloth; and 16mo. price Ts. 6d. cloth, or 
7s. sewed. 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. Translated, 
with the Author’s authority, by Mbs. Sabine. 
16mo. price 6s. : or in 2 vols. 38. 6d. each, 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. each, sewed. 

Humphreys, — Parables of Our Lord, 

illuminated and ornamented in tlie style of 
the Missals of the Benaissance by Henex 
Noel Humphsets. Square fep. 'Svo. 21s. 
in massive carved covers ; or SOs. bound in 
morocco by Hayduy. 

Hunt. — Researches on Light in 

Qiemical Belations ; embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photographic Processes. 
By Eobeet Hunt, F.E.S. Second Edition, 
with Plate and Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hutchinson.— Impressions of Western 

Africa : With a Eeport on the Peculiarities 
of Trade up the Bivers in the Bight of 
Biafra. By T. J. Hutchinson, Esq.. 
British Consul for the Bight of Biafra and 
the Island of Fernando Po. Post Svo. 
price 8s. 6(1. 
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Idle.— Hints on Shooting, Fishing, &c., 

both on Sea and Band, and in the Fresh- 
Water Lochs of Scotland : Being the Expe- 
riences of 0. IdI/E, Esq. Fcp. 8to. 5s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs, as represented in Christian Art : 
Forming the Fibst SeeieS of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Third Edition, revised and 
improved; with 17 Etchings and upwards 
of 180 Woodcuts, many of which are new 
in this Edition. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 
price 31s, 6d. • 

Mrs, Jameson’s Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, as represented in Christian. Art. 
Forming the Second Seeees of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Second Edition, enlaiged ; 
with 11 Etchings by the Author, and 88 
Woodcuts. Square crown 8to. price 283. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, 

as represented in Christian Ai't : Eorming 
the Thibd Sebies of Sacred and Legendary 
Art. Second Edition, corrected and en- 
larged ; with 27 Etchings and 165 Wood 
Engravings. Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace-Book of 

Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original 
and Selected. Paet I. Ethics and Character ; 
Paei II. Literature and Art. Second Edit. 
revised and corrected; with Etchings and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Two Lectures on the Employ- 
ment of W omen : — 

J. SiSTrE-s of Chaeitt, Catliolic .ind Protestant, 
Atro.ni and at Home. Second Edition, with new 
Preface, Fcp, Svu, ts. 

2. Tie Coionrxiov of Laboce ; A Second Lecture on 
the Social Employment of Women, Fcp, 8vo. 3s. 

Jaquemet’s Compendium of Chronology: 

Containing the most important Dates of 
General History, Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary, from the Creation of the 
World to the end of the Tear 1854. Edited 
by the Kev. J. Aicobn, M.A. Second 
E'lilion. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Jaquemet’s Chronology for Schools: 

Containing the most important Dates of 
General History, Political, Ecclesisastical, 
and Literary, from the Creation of the 
World to the end of the year 1857. Edited 
by the Eev, J OUN Alcoen, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 
j)rice 35. 6d. 

Lord’ Jeffrey’s Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Eeview. A Ifew Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Henry Eobinson, and a Vignette. 
Square crown 8 to. 21s. cloth ; or 30s. calf. — 
Or in 3 vols. 8 to. price 42s. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works : 

With Life by Bishop Hebeb. Eevised and 
corrected by the Eev. Chaeles Page Eden, 
Fellow of. Oriel College, Oxford. Now 
complete in 10 vols. 8to. 10s. 6d. each. 

Johnston.— A Dictionary of Geography, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal: Forming a complete General Gazetteer 
of the World. By A. Eeiih Johnston, 
F.E.S.E., F.E.G.S., F.G.S., Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised. In 1 
vol, of 1,360 pages, comprising about 60,000 
Names of Places. 8vo. 36s. cloth; or half- 
bound in russia, 41s. 

Kemble.— The Saxons in England: A 

History of the ‘English Commonwealth till 
the Norman Conquest. By John M. Kem- 
ble, M.A., &o. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Kesteven.— A Manual of the Domestic 

Practice of Medicine. By W. B . Kesteven, 
Fellow of the Boyal College of Surgeons of 
England, &c. Square post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to 
Entomology ; or. Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects : Comprising an Account 
of N oxiouB and D seiul Insects, of their Meta- 
morphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, 
Instinct, &c. Seventh Edition, with an Ap- 
pendix relative to the Origin and Progress 
of the work. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

Mrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Natural His- 
tory ; or, First Principles of Zoology : Com- 
prising the Principles of Classification, inter- 
spersed with amusing and instructive Ac- 
counts of the most remarkable Animals. 
New Edition ; Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. 73. 6d. 

The Letters of a Betrothed. Fcp. 8vo. 

pi-ice Ss. cloth. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends. By 

a Lady, Author of Letters on Sappiness. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Letters on Happiness, addressed to a Friend. 

By a Lady, Author ot Letters to my JJnTcnovrn 
Friends. Ecp. 8vo. 63. 

L.E.L.— The Poetical Works of Letitia 

Elizabeth Landon ; comprising the Impro- 
visatrice, the Venetian Bracelet, the Golden 
Violet, the Troubadour, and Poetical Eemains, 
New Edition ; with 2 Vignettes by E. Doyle. 

2 vols. 16mo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 218. 
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NEW WORKS AM* NEW EDITIONS 


LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP/EDIA 


Of History, Biography, Literature, the Arts and Sciences, Natural BCistory, and Uanufactures. 

A Series of Original Works by 

Thomas Keiohtlby, 

John Fobstrr, 

Sir Walter Scott, 

Thomas Moore, 

AND other Eminent Writers. 

Complete in 132 toIs. fcp. 8vo. mth Vignette Titles, price, in clotli. Nineteen Guineas. 

The Works separatelyy in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 


Sir John 77brschel, 

Sir Jambs Mackintosh, 
Robert Southey, 

Sir David Brewster, 


Bishop Thiblwall, 

The Rev. G. R. Gleig, 

J. C. L. Db Sismondi, 

John Phillips, F.R.S., G.S. 


A List of the Works composing the Cabinet Cyclopedia: — ■ 

1. Bell’s History of Russia 3 vols. lOs. CJ. ! Si. Lardiier on Heat 

2. Bell’s Lives of British Poets 2vols. 7s. 

3. Brewster’s Optics 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

4. Cooley’s Maritime and Inland DiscoTcry 3 vols. 10s. 6J. 

5. Crowe’s History of Fraiice 3 vols. lOs. Gd. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities 1 toI. .3s. 6d. 

7. De Sismondi’s History of the Italian 

Republics 1 rol. Ss. 6d. 

8. De Sismondi’s Fall of the Roman Empire 2 vols. 78. 

9. Donovan’s Chemistry 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

10. Donovan’s Domestic Economy 2 vols- 7s. 

11. Dunham’s Spjun and Portugal 3 vois, 173. 6d. 

12. Dunham’s Historj’ of Denmark, Sweden, 

and Norway S vols. 10s. 6d. 

13. Dunham's History of Poland Ivol. Sa.6d. 

14. Dunham’s Germanic Empire 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 

15. Dunham's Europe during the Middle 

Ages 4 vols. 148. 

16. Dunham’s British Dramatists 2 vols. 7s. 

17. Dunham’s Lives of Early Writers of 

Great Britain 1 vol. Ss. 6(3. 

18. Fergus’s History of the ITnited States . 2 vols. Ts. 

19. Fosbroke’s Grecian^ Roman Antiquities 2 vols. 7*. 

20. Forster’s Lives of the Statesmen of the 


. 5 vols. 27i». 6d. 

. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
. 1 vol. 3s. 6«.l. 

. 1 Tol. Ss. 6d. 

, 1 TOl. Ss. Cd. 


Commonwealth 

Gleig’s Lives of British Jlilitary Com- 
manders 

Grattan's History of the Netherlands . 

Henslow’s Botany 

Herschel’s Astronomy 

Herscliel’s Discourse on Natural Philo- 
sophy 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

History of Rome 2 vols. 7s. 

History of Switzerland 1 voi. 3s. 6d. 

Holland’s Manufactures in Metal 3 vols. 10s. Od. 

James’s Lives of Foreign Statesmen 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

Kater and Lardner’s Mechanics 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

Keightley’s Outlines ctf History lvol.3s. 6d. 

Lardner’s Arithmetic 1 vol. 3s. Cd. 

Lardner’s Geometry 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 


1 vol. oS. 0(1. 

35. Lardner’s Hydrostatics and Pneumatics 1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

I 36. Lardner and Walker’s Electricity and 

( Magnetism 2 vols. 7s. 

I 37. Mackintosh, Forster, and Courtenay’s 

‘ Lives of British Statesmen 7 vois. 2ts. 6d. 

■ 3$. Mackintosh, Walhuie, and Bell's History 

1 of England 10 vols. 35s. 

j 39. Montgomery and Shelley's eminent Ita- 
j lian, Spanish, and Portuguese Authors 3 vols. 10s, Cd. 

40. Moore’s History of Ireland 4 vols. Its. 

i 41. Nicolas’s Chronologj- of History 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

I 42. Phillips’s Treatise on Geology 2 1 'ols. 7s. 

43. Powell’s History of Natural Philosophy 1 vol, 3s. 6d. 

44. Porter’s Treatise on the Manufacture of 

Silk 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

45. Porter’s Manufactures of Porcelain and 

Glass 1 vol. 38. 6d, 

46. Eoscoe’8 British Lawyers 1 rol. 3s. 6di 

47. Scott’s History of Scotland 2 vols, Ts. 

43. Shelley’s Lives of eminent French 

Authors , 2 vols. 7s. 

49. Sbuckard and Swainson's Insects 2 vol. Ss. 6d. 

50. Southey’s Lives of British Admirals .... 5 vols. 178. 6d. 

. 51. Stebbing’s Church History 2vcds. 78. 

I 52. Stebbing’s History of the Reformation. . 2 vols. Ts. 

53. Swainson’s Discourse on Natural Histoiy 1 voL 8s. 6d. 

54. Swainson’s Natural History and Classl- 

I fication of Animals 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

55. Swainson’s Habits and Lrstincts of 

Animals 1 vol. Ss. Rd. 

56. Swainson’s Birds 2 vols. 7s. 

57. Swainson’s Fish, Reptiles, &e, 2 vols. 7s. 

j 58. Swainson’s Quadrupeds 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

59. Swainson's Shells and Shell-Fish 1 rol. 3s. Cd. 

60. Swiunson’s Animals in Menageries 1 vol. Ss. Od. 

61. Swainson’s Taxidermy and Bic^rapliy of 

Zoologists 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

62. Tliirlw all’s History of Greece 8 vols. 2Ss. 


Dr. John Lindleys Theory and Practice 

of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to explain 
the principal Operations of Gardening upon 
Physiological Grounds : Being the Second 
Edition of the Theory of Horticulture, much 
enlarged; with 98 Woodcuts. 8to. 2 I 3 . 

Dr. John Lindley’s Introduction to 

Botany. Kew Edition, with Corrections and • 
copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six ! 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price 24s. 

Lorimer’s (C.) Letters to a Young Master 

Mariner on some Subjects connected with 
his Calling. Kew Edition. Fcp. Svo. Ss. 6d. 


Linwood.— Anthologia Oxoniensis, sive 

Florilegium e Lusibus ppetiois diversorum 
Oxoniensium Grsecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante GniiEiiMo LiirwooD, M.A., .Sldis 
Christi Alumno. Svo. price 14s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture : 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Transfer, Lajing-ont, Improve- 
ment, and Management of Landed Property, 
and of the Cuitiration and Economy of the 
Animal and Yegetable Productions of Agri- 
culture. Ifew and cheaper Edition ; with 
1,100 Woodcuts. Svo. 313. 6d. 
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Loudon’s Encyclopasdia of Gardening: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Ploriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landscape-Gardening. With many hundred 
Woodcuts. Heir Edition, corrected and 
improved by Mbs. Lovdos. 8vo. 50s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Trees and 

Shrubs, or Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum abridged : Containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Ifative and 
Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly De- 
scribed. With about 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 508. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Plants ; Com- 
prising the Specific Character, Description, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, 
and every other desu’able Particular respect- 
ing all the Plants found in Great Britain. 
Hew Edition, corrected by Mbs. Lotmoir. 
With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
£3. 13s. fid. — Second Supplement, 21s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Cottage, 

Farm, and ViUa Architecture and Fumitxu'e. 
Hew Edition, edited by Mbs. Lotoon ; with 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. fi3a. 

Loudon’s Hortus Britanuicus ; or, Cata- 
logue of all the Plants found in Great 
Britain. Hew Edition, corrected by Mbs. 
LoiTDOit, 8vo. 31s. fid. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country Compa- 
nion ; or. How to Enjoy a Country Life 
Eationally. Fourth Edition, with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. 5s. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Amatexir Gardener’s 

Calendar, or Monthly Guide to what should 
be avoided and done in a Garden. Few 
Bdiiion. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. fid. 

Low’sElements of Practical Agriculture; 

comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the 
Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and 
the Economy of the Farm. Hew Edition; 
with 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Macaulay.— Speeches of the Eight Hon. 

Lord Macaulay. Corrected by Himself. 
8ro. price 12s. — Lord Macaulay’s Speeches 
on Larliameutary Keform, 16nio. price Is. 

Macaulay. — The Histoiy of England 

from the Accession of James II. By 
the Eight Hon. Loed Macattlay. Hew 
Edition. Vois. I. and II. 8vo. price 323. ; 
Tots. III. and IV. price 36s. 


Lord Macaulay’s History of England 

from the Accession of James II. Hew 
Edition of the first Four Volumes of the 
8vo. Edition, revised and corrected. 7 vols. 
post 8vo. price 6s. each. 

Lord Macaulay’s Critical and Historical 

Essays contributed to The Edinburgh 
Beview. Four Editions, as foEows : — 

1. A Lieeaev Ediiios (the Ninth), ill s vols. Svo . 

price 36s. 

2. Complete in Oxz VorrafE, with Portrait and Tig- 

nette. Sqviare crown bTo. price 21s. cloth ; or 
30s. calf. 

S. Another Xew Editioit, in S vcls. fcp. 8vo. price 
21s. doth. 

4. Th e People’s Editioit, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 
Ss. cloth. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Home, with 

Iviy and the Armada. By the Eight 
Hon. Loed MACAtriAY. Hew Edition. 
16mo. price ds. fid. cloth; or 10s. fid. 
bound in morocco. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Home. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and 
from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
Geoi^e Soharf, jun., and engraved by Samuel 
WilUams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. price 
21s. boards ; or 42s. bound in morocco. 

Mac Donald. — Poems. By George 
Mac Donaxd, Author of Within and With~ 
out. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 

Mac Donald.— Within and Without : A 

Dramatic Poem. By Geoe&e Mac Dokald. 
Second Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. fid, 

MacDougall.— The Theory of War illus- 
trated by numerous Examples from His- 
tory. By Lieutenant-Colonel MacDotjgall, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Second 
Edition, revised. Post 8vo. with 10 Plans 
of Battles, price 10s. fid. 

MacDougall. -The Campaigns of Hannibal, 

aiTuiiged and critically considered, ex- 
pressly for the use of Students of Military 
History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. MacDougall, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Post 
8vo. with Map, 7s. fid. 

M'Dougall.— The Eventful Voyage of 

H-V. Discovery Ship Eesolute to the Arctic 
Regions in Search of Sir John Franklin and 
the hlisiiug Creics of H.M. Ihscoverg Ships 
Erebus and Terror, 1852, 1853, 1854. By 
Geobge E. M^Dougall, Master. With a 
coloured Chart ; 8 Illustrations in tinted 
Lithography ; and 22 W oodcuts. 8vo. price 
213. cloth. 
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Sir James MacMntosb’s Miscellaneous 

Worts : Including his Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Beview. Complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown 8to. 218. cloth ; or 308. bound 
in calf: or in 3 rols. fcp. Svo. 21s. 

Sir lames Hackintosh’s History of England 
from the Earliest Times to the final Esta- 
bhshment of the Beformation. Library Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 vola. 8to. 213. 

Macleod. — The Elements of Political 
Economy. By Hbney DuninirG Macixod, 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 16s. 

Macleod.— The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing; With the Elementary Principles of 
Currency, Prices, Credit, and Exchanges. 
By Heitby DuNiriirG Macieod, Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 Tols. royal 8vo. price 30s. 

M'CuUoch’s Dictionaiy, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial navigation. Illustrated with 
Maps and Plana. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected ; with a Supplement. 
8vo. price 50s. cloth j half-mssia, 55s. 

M'Culloch’s Dictionary, Geographical, 

Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects in the World. lUustrated with Six 
large Maps. New Edition, revised; with a 
Supplement. 2 vols. 8vo. price 633. 

Magnire.— Pome ; its Ruler and its In- 
stitutions. By JoHif Ekancis Maguibe, 
M.P, With a Portrait of Pope Pius LX. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcefs Conversations on Natural 

Philosophy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. Thirteenth 
Edition, enlarged and corrected; with 34 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations bn Chemistry, 

in which the Elements of that Science 
ai-e familiarly explained and illustrated by 
Experiments. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 14s. 

Martineau. — Studies of Christianity : 

A Series of Original Papers, now first col- 
lected or new. By James Mabtikeatt. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6dl. 

Martineau. — Endeavours after the Christian 

Life ! Discourses. By James Mabtxneaf. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 7 s . 6d. each. 


Martineau. — Hymns for the Christian 

Church and Home. Collected and edited by 
James Mabtineatf. Eleventh Ediiwn, 12mo. 
Ss. 6d. cloth, or 5s. calf ; Fifth Edition, 32mo. 
Is. 4d. cloth, or Is. 8d. roan. 

Martineau.— Miscellanies ! Comprising Essays 

on Dr. Priestley, .Arnold’s Life and Corre- 
spondence, Church and State, Theodore 
Parker's Discourse of Religion, “Phases of 
Eaith,” the Church of England, and the 
Battle of the Churches. By James Mab- 
TINEAF. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Mannder’s Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury : A new and popular Encyelopsedia of 
Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including 
all branches of Science, and every subject 
connected with Literature and Art. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. cloth ; bound 
in roan, 123. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder’s Biographical Treasury; con- 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
*A11 Ages and Nations, from the Earliest 
Period of History : Forming a new and com- 
plete Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
Ninth Edition, revised throughout. Fcp.8vo. 
lOs. cloth ; hound in roan, 123. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, and 

Library of Beferenoe. Comprising an Eng- 
lish Dictionary and Grammar, a Universal 
Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chrono- 
logy, a Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. New 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected 
throughout : With Additions. Ecp. 8vo. 
10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. ; calf, 123. 6d. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural History; 

or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature : In which the Zoological Character- 
istics that distinguish the dhTereut Classes, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a 
variety of interesting Information illustrative 
of the Habits, Instincts, and General Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Eingdom. With 900 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 
10s. cloth ; roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Maunder’s Historical Treasury ; com- 
prising a General Introductory Outline of 
Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a- Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation that exists ; their»Bise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective In- 
habitants, tbeir BeUgion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, &c. New Edition ; revised through- 
out, with a new Genseae Index. Fcp . 8vo. 
lOs. cloth ; roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 
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Maunder’s (Jeographical Treasury. — 

The Treasury of Geography, Physical, His- 
torical, BesorlptiTe, and Political ; contain- 
ing a succinct Account of Eveiy Country in 
the W orld : Preceded by an Introductory 
Outline of the History of Geography; a ’ 
Familiar Inquiry into the Varieties of Bace : 
and Language exhibited by different Nations; 
and a View of the Eelations of Geography 
to Astronomy and Physical Science. Com- 
pleted by V'jiuAM Hitghbs, P.E.G.S. New 
Edition ; with 7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates. ! 
Fep. 8to. 10s. cloth ; roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. j 

Merivale. — A History of the Romans 

under the Empire. By the Eer. Chaeies 
MekitaIiE, B.D,, late Fellow of St. Jolm’s 
College, Cambridge. Sro. with Maps. 

Yols. I. and II. conwrtsing the History to the Fall of 

Julius Casar. Second Edition 28s. 

VoL. III. to the establishment of the Monarchy by ; 

ffUBtus. Second Edition I4s. 

VoLS. and Y. from Augustus to Claudius, b.c. 27 to 

A.D. 51 32s. 

Yol. YI. from the Reign of A’ero, L.n. 54, to the Fall of 
Jerusalem, a,d. 70... , IGs. 

Meiivale.—The Fall of the Eomaa Eepublie; 

A Short History of %he Last Century of 
the Commonwealth, By the Bev. C. Mrei- 
YALE, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. JS'ew Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Merivale (Miss).— Christian Records : A 

Short History of Apostolic Age. By 1. A. 
MEHiTAtE. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This interostina and in- may derive in.any useful 
structive little volume is I hints from it. And those 
worthy of the attention of| who are prejiaring for any 
all students. It contains a | examination at which a 
concise paraphrase of the:' <’ '• ‘ . * 

Acts of the Apostles, occa- j s 
sionally^ introducing^^ the j 

' ■ ' ' i 

original iu certain places, f clergyman may find his ' 
tc«ether with mucli v.iluable memorj' pleasantly refreslied 
information to illustrate the bv the allusions to many 
history We heartily re- ’ ' ' . , 

commend this work to those ' ■ i 

who are engaged in the ■ • ' 

histruction of the young, ing andusefuUolnspeoide.” i 
The Sunday School Teacher i JotrswAi op Education. 

Miles.— The Horse’s Foot, and How to 

Keep it Sound. Eighth Edition ; with an 
Appendix on Shoeing iu general, and Hunters ’ 
in particular, 13 Plates and 12 Woodcuts. 
By W. Meles, Esq. Imperial 8to. 13s. 6d. 

*** Two Casts or ^lodels of Off Fore Feet, Jfo. 1, Shod for 
All Purposes, Ko. 2, Shod icith Leather, oh Mr. Miles’s plan, 
may be had, price 3s. earii. 

MEes.— A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. 1 

By WllxiASl MlTiES, Esq. With Plates and j 
Wqpdcuts. Neio Edition, Post 8to. 2s. | 

i 

Milner’s History of the Church of Christ. 
With Additions by the late Eev. Isaac 
Mixkee, H.H., F.E.S. A New Edition, 
revised, with additional Notes by the Eev! 

T. Gbantham, B.D. 4 vols. 8to. price 52s. I 


James Montgomery’s Poetical Works: 

Collective Edition ; with the Author’s Auto- 
biographical Prefaces, complete in One 
V olume ; with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth ; morocco, 
21s. — Or, in 4 vols. f^. 8vo. with Portrait, 
and 7 other Plates, price 143. 

Moore. — The Power of the Soul over the 

Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By Geoege Mooke, M.D. Fifth 
Edition. Eep. 8vo. 63. 

Moore.— Man and his Motives. By George ' 
Mooee, M.H. Third Edition, Ecp. 8vo. 6s, 

Moore.— The TTse of the Body in relation to the 
Mind. By Geoese Mooee, M.D. Third 
Edition. Ecp. 8vo. 6s. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by 
the Eight Hon. Loed Johu Evsseeii, M.P. 
With Portraits and Vignette Elustrations. . 
8 vols. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each. 

Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works : Com- 

prising the Author’s recent Introductions 
and Notes. The Traveller's Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume, printed in Euhy Type ; 
with a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth ; 
morocco by Hayday, 21s. — ^Also the Library 
Edition complete in 1 vol. medium Svo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 213. cloth ; morocco 
by Hayday, '42s. — And the First collected 
Edition, in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. with Portrait 
and 19 Plates, price 35s. 

Moore. — Poetry and Pictures from 

Thomas Moore : Selections of the most 
popular and admired of Moore’s Poems, 
copiously illustrated with highly-finished 
V ood Engravings from original Designs hy 
eminent Artists. Ecp. 4to. price 2ls. cloth, 
gilt edges ; or 42s. morocco elegant or 
antique by Hayday. 

Moore’s Epicurean. New Edition, with 

the Notes from the collective edition of 
Moore’s Poetical Worhs ; and a Vignette en- 
graved on Wood from an original Design by 
D. Macmse, RA. 16mo. Ss. cloth; or 
12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore’s Songs, Ballads, and Sacred 

Songs. New Edition, printed in Euhy 
Tjpe ; with the Notes from the collective 
edition of Moore’s Poetical JTorhs, and a 
Vignette from a Design by T. Creswick, E. A. 
32mo. 2s. 6d. — ^An Edition in Ifimo. with 
Vignette by E. Doyle, price 5s. ; or 12s. 6d. - 
morocco by Hayday. 
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Moore’s Sacred Songs, the Symphonies 

and Accompaniments, arranged for One or 
more Yoices, printed with the Words. Imp. 
870. [Nearli/ ready, 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh : An Oriental 

Eomance. With 13 highly-fimehed Steel 
Plates from Original Designs by Corbould, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff, engraved under 
the superintendence of the late Charles 
Heath. New Edition. Square crown 8to. 
price 15 b. cloth j morocco, 28s. 

Moore’s Lalla Bookh. New Edition, printed 

in Buhy Type j with the Preface and 
Notes from the collective edition of Moore' » 
Poetical Worlcs, and a Erontispieee from a 
Design by Kenny Meadows. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
— ^An E^tion in 16mo. with Vignette, 5s. ; 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh. A New Edition, 

with numerous Illustrations from original 
Designs by John Tenniei,, engraved on 
Wood by the Brothers Dalzieii. Ecp. 4to. 

[/a preparation. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. A New Edi- 
tion, illustrated with 13 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Original Designs by 
eminent Artists. Square crown 8vo. price 
21s. cloth s or 31s. 6d. handsomely bound 
in morocco. 

Hoore’s Irish Melodies, printed in Bnby Type ; 
with the Preface and Notes from the col- 
lective edition of Moore's Poetical Works, the 
Advertisements originally prefixed, and a 
Portrait of the Author. 32mo. 2s. 6d. — 
An Edition in 16mo. with. Vignette, Ss. ; 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, ninatrated by S. 
Maclise, B.A. New Edition; with 161 
Designs, and the whole of the Letterpress 
engraved on Steel, by E. P. Beoter. Super- 
royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards ; £2. 12s. fid. 
morocco by Hayday. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, the Music with 

the Words; the Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc, 
Complete in One Volume, small music size, 
convenient and legible at the Pianoforte, but 
more portable than the usual form of mu- 
sical publications. Imperial 8vo. Sis. 6d. 
cloth ; or 42s. half-bound in morocco. 

The Harmonised Airs from Moore’s 

Irish Melodies, as originally arranged for 
Two, Three, or Four Voices, printed with 
the Words. Imperial 8vo. 15s. cloth ; or 
25s. half-bo\md in moi’oceo. 


Moore’s National Melodies, with Music. 

National Airs and other Songs, now first 
collected. By Thomas Moore. The Music, 
for Voice and Pianoforte, printed with the 
Words. Imperial 8vo. 31s. fid. cloth; or 
428. half-bound in morocco. 

Morell.— Elements of Psychology : Part 

I., containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By J. D. Moheii., M.A., One of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Morning Clouds. Second and cheaper 

Edition, revised throughout, and printed in 
a more convenient form. Fcp. 8vo. price 
Ss. cloth. 

Morton.— The Resources of Estates : A 

Treatise on the Agricultural Improvement 
and General Management of Landed 
Property. By John Lockhabt Mokton, 
Civil and Agricultural Engineer ; Author 
of Thirteen Highland and Agricultural 
• Society Prize Essays. With 25 Illustrations 
in Lithography. Eoyal 8vo. 313. fid. 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Principles of 

Engineering and Architecture. By H. 
Moseiet, M.A., F.E.S., Canon of Bristol, 
&c. Second Edition, enlarged p with nu- 
merous Corrections and Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late Colonel 

Abmine Mountain, Aide-de-Camp to the 
Qneen, and Adjutant-General of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces in India. Edited by Mrs. 
Mountain. Second Edition, revised ; with 
Portrait. Fcp. Svo. price fis. 

Mure. — A Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By WiiiiAM Muee, M.P. of Caldwell. 
Second Edition. Vois. I. to III. Svo. price 
368. ; Voi. IV. price lbs. ; Vou. V. price IBs. 


Murray’s Encyclopadia of Geography ; 
comprising a complete Description of the 
Earth : Exhibiting its Belation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the 
Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and Civil and Social State of All Nations. 
Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcuts. &ro. price 60s. 

Murray. — French Finance and Fi- 
nanciers under Louis the Fifteenth. By 
James Muebat. Svo. lOs. fid. 
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Neale. — The Closing Scene ; or, Chris- 
tianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last 
Hours of Bemarkable Persons. By the 
Bev. EKSKDrElfEAiE, M.A. New Editions. 
2 Tols. fcp. 8to. price 63. each. 

Normanby (Lord).— A Year of Revolu- 
tion. Prom a Journal kept in Paris in the 
Xear 1848. By the Marquis of Nobmaxbt, 
K.G. 2 V0I3. 8vo. 24s. 

Ogilvie. — The Master-Builder’s Plan; 

or, the Principles of Organic Architecture 
as indicated in the Typical Forms of Animals. 
By Gboeoe O&iltie, M.D., Lecturer on 
Institutes of Medicine, &c., Slarisehal Col- 
lege and University, Aberdeen. Post 8to. 
with 72 Woodcuts, price fis. fid. 

Oldacre.— The Last of the Old Squires. 
A Sketch. By Cedbic Oldacee, Esq., of 
Sax - Normanbury, sometime of Christ 
Church, Oion. Crown 8to. price 9s. fid. 

Osborn. — Quedah ; or, Stray Leaves 

from a Journal in ^Malayan Waters. By 
Captain Shekaed Osboeit, R.N., C.B., 
Author of Stra^ Leaves from an Arctic Jour- 
nal, &c. With a coloured Chart and tinted 
Illusti'ations. Post 8to. price 10s. fid. 

Osborn.— The Discovery of the North- 

West Passage by H.M.8. Investigator, Cap- 
tain B. M‘Cixjez, 1850-1854. Edited by 
Captain Shebabd Osboen, C.B., from the 
Logs and Journals of Captain E. M'Clwe. 
Second Edition, revised j with Additions to 
the Chapter on the Hybernation of Animals 
in the Arctic Eegions, a Geological Paper 
by Sir Bodebick I. M^TECHISo^’, a Portmit 
of Captain M'Clure, a coloured Chart and 
tinted Illustrations. 8to. price los. 

Owen.— Lectures on the Comparative 

Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the Boyal College of 
Surgeons. By Bichabd Owen, F.B.S., 
Hunterian Professor to the College. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 213. 

Professor Owen’s Lectures on the Comparatiye 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
Animal.®, delivered at the Boyal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 184fi. With numerous 
Woodcuts. VoL. I. 8vo. price 14s. 

Menlbirs of Admiral Parry, the Arctic 

Navigator. By his Son, the Eev. E. Pabbt, 
M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford ; Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Fifth Edition ; with a Portrait and coloured 
Chart of the North-West Passage. Fcp. 
8to. price 5s. 


Pattison. — The Earth and the Word; 

or. Geology for Bible Students. By S. B. 
Pattison, F.G.S. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured 
Map, 3s. fid. 

Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia 

Medica and Therapeutics. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved from the Author’s 
Materials, by A. S. Tayloh, M.D., and 
G. O. Bees, M.D. : With numerous Wood- 
cuts. VoE. I. 8vo. 283. ; Toi,. II. Paet I. 
21s.; VoL. II. Part II. 2fi3. 

Dr. Pereira’s Lectures on Polarised Light, 

together with a Lecture on the Microscope. 
2d Edition, enlarged from Materials left by 
the Author, by the Eev. B. Poweie, M.A., 
&c. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 73. 

Perry.— The Franks, from their First 

Appearance in History to the Death of King 
Pepin. By Walter C. Peret, Barrister- 
j at-Law', Doctor in Philosophy and Master 
of Arts in the University of Gottingen. 
8vo. pi'ice 123. fid. 

Peschel’s Elements of Physics. Trans- 

lated from the German, with Notes, by 

E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

Phillips’s Elementary Introduction to 

Mineralogy. A New Edition, with extensive 
Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Beookb, 

F. E.S., F.G.S. ; and W. H. Mielee, M.A., 
F.G.S. With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 183. 

Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. By John 
Phillips, M. A., F.B.S., F.G.S., &e. Fourth 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time ; 
with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8 to. Ss. 

Phillips. — Figures and Descriptions of the 

Palceozoie Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West Somerset ; observed in the course 
of the Ordnance Geological Sui-vey of that 
District. By John Phillips, F.B.S., F.G.S., 
&e. 8vo. with fiO Plates, price 9s. 

j Piesse’s Art of Perfumery, and Methods 

of Obtaining the Odours of Plants : With 
Instructions for the Manufacture of Perfumes 
for the H^dkerchief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, 
Cosmetiques, Perfumed Soap, &c. ; and an 
Appendix on the Colours ol Flowers, Arti- 
ficial Fruit Essences, &c. Second Edition, 
revised and improved ; with 4fi Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 83. fid. 
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Captain Portlock’s Eeport on the Geology 

of the County of Londonderry, and of Parts 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and 
described under the Authority of the Master- 
General and Board of Ordnance. 8vo. witli 
48 Plates, price 24s. 

Powell.— Essays on the Spirit of the 

Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, 
and the Philosophy of Creation. By the 
Eev.BAEENPowi:L£,M.A.,E.E.S.,F.E.A.S., 
F.G.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the 
University of Oxford. Second Edition, re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 

Christianity without Judaism ; A Second Series 

of Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the Eev. Baden Poweee, M.A., 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Pycroft. — The Collegian’s' Guide ; or, 

Eecollections of Collie Days : Setting forth 
the Advantages and Temptations of a Uni- 
versity Education. By the Eev. J. Ptcroet, 
B.A. Second Edition. Pep. 8vo. 6s. 

Pycroft’ s Course of English Beading, adapted 
to every taste and capacity ; or, How and 
What to Bead : With Literary Anecdotes. 
New Edition. Ecp. 8vo. price Ss. 

Pycroft’s Cricket-Field; or, the Science and 
History of the Game of Cricket. Second 
Edition, greatly improved ; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Ecp. 8vo. price 5s. 

Quatrefages (A. De). — Rambles of a 

Naturalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, 
and Sicily. By A. De Qtjatbefages, 
Member of the Institute. Translated by 
E. C. OiTE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 

Raikes (C.)— Notes on the Revolt in the 

North-Western Provinces of India. By 
Chaeees Kaikes, Judge of the Sudde'r 
Court, and late Civil Commissioner with 
Sir Colin Campbell. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Raikes (T.)— Portion of the Journal kept 

by Thomas Eaekes, Esq., from 1831 to 1847: 
Comprising Eeminiscences of Social and 
Political Life in London and Paris during 
that period. New Edition, complete in 
2 vols. crown 8vo. vrith 3 Portraits, price 
12s. cloth. 

Rarey.— A Complete Treatise on the 

Science of Handling, Educating, and Taming 
all Horses ; with a full and detailed Narra- 
tive of his Experience and Practice. By 
John S. Eahet, of Ohio, U.S. In I vol. 
with numerous Illustrations. {Just ready. 


Reade. — The Poetical Works of John 

Edmund Eeade. New Edition, revised and 
corrected ; with Additional Poems. 4 vols. 
fcp. 8to. price 20s. 

Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide : Comprising 

a complete Modem Dispensatory, and a 
Practical Treatise on the distinguishing Symp- 
toms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Pallia- 
tion of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. Seventeenth Edition, eorreeted and 
enlarged by the Author’s Son, Dr. H. Eeece, 
M.E.O.S., &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Rees.— Personal Narrative of the Siege 

of Lucknow, from its Commencement to its 
Eelief by Sir Colin Campbell. By L. E. 
Bees, one of the Surviving Defenders. 
Third Edition, with Portrait and Plan. Post 
8 VO. 9s. 6d. 

Rich’s Dlnstrated Companion to the 

Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon : Form- 
ing a Glossary of all the Words representing 
Tisible Objects connected with the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Every-Day Life of the 
Ancients. With about 2,000 Woodcuts 
from the Antique. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Richardson. — Fourteen Years’ Expe- 
rience of Cold Water ; Its Uses and Abuses. 
By Captain M. Eichaedson, late of the 
4th Light Dragoons. Post 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, price 6s. 

Horsemanship ; or, the Art of Riding 
and Managing a Horse, adapted to the Guid- 
ance of Ladies and Gentlemen on the Eoad 
and in the Field : With Instructions for 
Breaking-iu Colts and Young Horses. By 
Captain M. Eichaedson, late of the 4th 
Light Dragoons. With 5 Plates. Square 
crown 8to. 14s. 

Household Prayers for Four Weeks: 

With additional Prayers for Special Occa- 
sions. To which is added a Course of 
Scripture Heading for Every Day in the 
Year. By the Eev. J. E. Eiddlb, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Leckhampton. 
Crown' 8vo. price Ss. 6d. 

Riddle’s Complete Latin-English and 

English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. New and cheaper 
Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 21s. 

R^napatPiv / The English-Latin Dictionary, Ts. 
oeparaxeiy Latin-English Dictionary, 15s. 

Biddle*s Diamond Latm-£nglislx Dictioxiary. 
A Gruide to the Mining, Quality, and 
right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. 
Royal 32mo. price 4s. 
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Biddle’s Copious and Critical Latin- 

English Lexicon, fovinded on the German- 
Latiu Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. 
“Neyr and Edition. Post4to. 31 b. 6d. 

Rivers’s Bose- Amateur’s Guide ; contain- 
ing ample Descriptions of aU the fine leading 
varieties of Eoses, regularly classed in then- 
respective Families ; their History -and 
Mode of Culture. Sixth Edition, corrected 
and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 3a. fid. 

Dr. E. Robinson’s Greek and EngKsh 

Lexicon to the Greek Testament. A Hew 
Edition, revised and in great part re-written. 
8vo. price 18s. 

Mr. Henry Rogers’s Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Second and cheaper Edition, with Additions. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 213. 

Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 

and Phrases classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. Seventh Edition, 
revbed and improved. Crovrn 8vo. 10s. 6cl. 


SchimmelPenninck (Mrs.)— Life of Mary 

Anne SchimmelPenninck, Author of Select 
Memoire of Tort Royal, and other Works. 
Edited by her Eelation, Cheistiasa G. 
Hankin. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 15s. 

Dr.L. Schmitz’s School History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Komans, B.c. 146, mainly 
based on Bishop Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece. Fifth Fdilion, with Hine new Sup- 
plementary Chapters on the Civilisation, 
Eeligion, Literature, and Arts of the An- 
cient Greeks, contributed by Chbisiophee 
Knight Watson, M.A., Trin. CoU. Camb. ; 
and illustrated with a Map of Athens and 137 
Woodcuts, designed from the Antique by 
G. Scharf, jun., F.S.A. 12mo. 7s. fid. 

Scoffern (Dr.) — Projectile Weapons of 

War and Explosive Compounds. By 3. 
ScOTTEEN, M B. Loud., late Professor of 
Chemisti-y in the Aldersgate College of 
Medicine. Third Edition, corrected to the 
present time. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 8s. fid. 


Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology: 
With, coloured Eepresentations of ' the 
Natural and Artificial Insect, and .a few Ob- 
servations and Instructions on Trout and 
Grayling Fishing. Fifth Edition, thoroughly 
revised by an Experienced Fly-Fisher j with 
20 new coloured Plates. 8vo. 143. 

I 

Rowton’s Debater : A Series of complete 

Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion; with ample Eeferences to the 
best Sources of Information. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. fis. 

Russell (Dr.) — The Life of Cardinal 

Mezzofanti ; With an Introductory Memoir 
of eminent Linguists, Ancient and Modem. 
By C. W. Eijsseii,, D.D., President of St. ; 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. With Portrait j 
and Facsimiles. 8vo. 12s. 1 


The Saints onr Example. By the Author 

of Letters to rriy Unknown Friends, &c. Fcp. 
8vo. price 73. 


Scherzer.— Travels in the Free States'of 

Central America : Nicaragua, Honduras, 
ancl San Salvador. By Dr. Caeb Schebzer. 
With a coloured Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


** This is a work which ’ 
will satisfy all who love 
lively detail ol tropical ef- 
fects* and marvels, and are 
not averse to touches of hu- 
man romance and scientific 


adventure. . . . Dr. Scher- 

zer’s is undoubtedly the best 
work on Central America 
since the appearance of Mr. 
Squiers’ lively volumes.*' 
ATHENxrsr. 


Scrivener’s History of the Iron Trade, 

from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Period. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 
price 10s. fid. 


Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of Ms 

Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of 
certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.— An 
A-R-R7T>ff-\r-RXT, in 16mo. price 2s. 6d. 


The Sermon in the Mount. Printed by 

C. Whittingham, uniformly with the Thumb 
Bible ; bound and clasped. 64mo. Is. 6d. 


Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare : In wMch 

nothing is added to the Original Text ; but 
those words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. 
Illustrated with Thirty-six Yignettes en- 
graved on Wood from original Designs by 


G. COOKE, H.A. 

B. COOKE, 

H. HOWARD, R.A, 
H. SIHGLETOH, 
S. SMIBKK, B.A_ 


T. STOTHABD, R.A. 

H. THOMSON, R.A. 

E. WESTALL, B.A. 

E. WOEDFOBDE, R.A. 


New Edition^ printed in a more convenient 
form. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price SOs. cloth j 
separately, 5s. each. 


The Libeaey Enixioif, with the same 
Illustrations, in One Tolume, medium 8vo. 
price 21s. cloth. 
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NEW WOEKS Ain) T5EW EDITIONS 


Sewell (Miss).— New and cheaper Col- 

lected Edition of the Tales and Stories of 
the Author of Jm^ Herbert* Complete in 
9 vols. crown 8vo. price £l. 10s. cloth ; or 
each work, comprised in a single volume, 
may be had separately as follows : — 


AMY HERBERT 2s. 6d. 

aERTRHDE 2s. 6d. 

The EARL’S DAUGHTER 2s. 6d. 

The EXPERIENCE of LIFE 23. 6d. 


CLEYE HALL 3s. 6d. 

lYORS ; or, the TWO COUSINS Ss. 6d. 

KATHARINE ASHTON Ss. 6d. 

MARGARET PEBClYAL Ss. Od. 


LANETON PARSONAGE 4s. 6d. 


“ High and pure aims, ear- 
nestness of purpose, and 
sobriety of judgment, are 
the qualities whicli give 
weight and value to this 
writer’s intellectual endow- 
ments, which atone for con- 
siderable deficiencies, and 


1 ■ • . V 



reader, judging from the 
works alone, is persuaded of 

. -A .1 ..Jj. 





K •. > ! .N 'J 


Sir Eoger De Coverley. From the Spec- 
tator. With Notea and Illustrations, by 
W. Henbt Wills ; and 12 Wood Engrar- 
ings from Designs by F. Tatlbe. Second 
and cheaper Edition. Crown 8to. lOs. 6d. j 
or 218. in morocco by Hayday. — An Edition 
without Woodcuts, in 16mo. price Is. 


The Sketches : Three Tales. By the 

Authors of Amy Herbert^ The Old MarCs 
Home^ and Haickstone. Third Edition ; with 
6 Illustrations, Fcp. 8vo. price 43. 6d. 


Smee’s Elements of Electro-Metallurgy, 

Third Edition, revised, corrected, and con- 
siderably enlarged ; with Electrotypes and 
numerous Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Smith (G.) — History of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism. By Geoegb Smith, F.A.S., 
Member of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, &c. 
Tol. I. Weslep and his Times; and VoL. 
II. The Middle Age of Methodism, from the 
Death of Wesley in 1791 to the Confer- 
ence of 1816. Crown Svo. priee 10s. 6d. 
each volume. 


Bg the same Author, New Editions, 

Ursula; A Tale of English Country Life, 

2 Tols. fcp. 8 to. price 123. cloth. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent : Com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jeeemt 
Tatlob. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

Readings for a Month preparatory to 

Confirmation : Compiled from the Works of 
Writers of the Early and of the Enghsh 
Church. Fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 


Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of the British Islands 
and Narrow Seas : Comprising concise De- 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best authorities. 2 vols. 
8to. price £2. 163. 

Short Whist; its Rise, Progress, and 

Laws : With Observations to make any one a 
Whist-Player. Containing also the Laws of 
Piquet, Cassiuo, Ecarte, Cribbage, Back- 
gammon. By Major A. New Edition ; to 
which are added. Precepts for Tyros, by 
Mrs. B. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 

Sinclair. — The Journey of Life. By 

Catheeine Sinclaie, Author of The Busi- 
ness of Life. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


Smith (G. V.) —The Prophecies relating 

to Nineveh and the Assyrians. Translated 
from the Hebrew, with Historical Intro- 
ductions and Notes, exhibiting the principal 
Results of the recent Discoveries. By 
G. Vance Smith, B.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Smith (J.) —The Voyage and Shipwreck 

of St. Paul ! With Dissertations on the Life 
and Writings of St, Luke, and the Ships and 
Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, of Jordanhill, Esq., F.R.S. Second 
Edition-, with Charts, Views, and Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith 

By his Daughter, Lady Holland. With 
a Selection from his Letters, edited by 
Mbs. Austin. New Edition. 2 vols. 8 to. 28s. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Miscellaneous 

Works : Including his Contributions to The 
Edinbrn-gh Review. Three Editions : — - 

1. A Libeaet Edition (the Fourth), in 3 

Tols. 8 to. with Portrait, 368. • 

2. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 
21s. cloth ; or 30s. hound in calf. 

3. Another New Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. price 21s. 
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The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Elementary 

Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delirered at 
tlie Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 
1805, and 1806. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Snow.— Two Years’ Cruise off Tierra 

del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
and the River Plate : A Narrative of life 
in the Southern Seas. By W. Pabeeb 
Snow, late Commander of the Mission 
Yacht Alien Gardiner; Author of “Voyage 
of the Prince Albert in Search of Sir John 
Franklin.” With 3 coloured Charts and 6 
tinted Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 246. 

Robert Southey’s Complete Poetical 

Works ; containing all the Author’s last In- 
troductions and Notes. The Library Edi- 
tion, complete in One Volume, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Medium 8vo. price 21s. 
cloth ; 42s. bound in morocco. — Also, the 
First collected Edition, in 10 vols. fep. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, price 353. 

The life and Correspondence of the late Robert 

Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
C. C. SouiHEY, M.A., Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With Portraits and landscape Illustra- 
tions. 6 vols. post 8vo. price 63s. 

Southey’s Doctor, complete "in One 

V olume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. Wastes, 
B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown 8vo. 218. 

Southey’s Life ctf Wesley ; and Rise and 
Progress of Methodism. Fourth and cheaper 
Edition, with Kotes and Additions. Edited 
by the Author’s Son, the Rev. C. C. 
SoTJTHET, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

Spencer.— Essays : Scientific, Political, 
and Speculative. By Heebekt Spenceb, 
Author of Social Statics. Reprinted chiefly 
from Quarterly Reviews. 8vo. price 12s.cloth. 

Spencer.— The Principles of Psychology. By 

Hebbeet Spencek, Author of Social Statics. 
8vo. price 163. cloth. 

Stephen.— Lectures on the History of 

France. By the Right Hon. Sie J'ames 
ST£PHEN,E.C.B.,Ll.I).,Professorof Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 243. ^ 

Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ; from the Edinburgh Review. By 
the Right Hon. SiE J'ames Stephen, K.C.B., 
ll.D., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. Third Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo. 243. 


Stonehenge. — The Dog in Health and 

-Disease : Comprising the various Modes of 
Breaking and Using him for Hunting, 
Coursing, Shooting, he. ; and including the 
Points or Characteristics of Toy Dogs. By 
Stonehenge. 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations, £Ln the press. 

Stonehenge.— The Greyhound : Being a 

Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, 
and Trainmg Greyhounds for Public Run- 
ning ; their Diseases and Treatment : Con- 
taining also Rules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. By Stonehenge. With Frontis- 
piece and 'Woodcuts. Square crown 8to. 
price 21s. half-bound. 

Stow. The Training System, Moral 

Training School, and Normal Seminary for 
preparing Schoolmasters and Governesses. 
By David Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Eree Seminary. 
Tenth Edition ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. price 63. 

Strickland. — Lives of the Queens of 
England. By Agnes Stbiceeand. Dedi- 
cated, by express permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. Embellished with Portraits of every 
Queen, engraved from the most authentic 
sources. Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo. price 
73. 6d. each. — Any Volume may bo had 
separately to complete Sets. 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir William 

Symonds, Knt., C.B., E.R.S., Surveyor of 
the Navy, from 1832 to 1847 : With Cor- 
respondence and other Papers relative to 
the Ships and Vessels constructed upon his 
Bines, as directed to be published under his 
Will. Edited by J'ames A. Shabp. Witli 
Sections and Woodcuts. 8vo. price 213. 

Taylor. — Loyola: and Jesuitism in its 

Rudiments. By Isaac Tatloe. Post 8vo 
with Medallion, IO3. 6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley and Methodism. By 

Isaac Tateoe. Post 8vo. Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

Thacker’s Courser’s Annual Remem- 
brancer and Stud-Book : Being an Alpha- 
betical Return of the Running at all the 
Public Coursing Clubs in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, for the Season 1857-58 ; with 
Die Pedigrees (as far as received) of the 
Dogs. By Roeebt Abeam Weesh, Liver- 
pool. 8vo. 21s. 

Published annually in October. 
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KEW WOEES AKB EEW EDITIONS 


COMPLETION 


THE TEAYELLEK’S LIBEAEY. 


Summary of the Contents of the TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY, now complete in 102 
Parts, price One Shilling each, or in 60 Volumes, price 2s. 6c?. each in cloth . — 
To be had also, in complete Sets only, at Fioe Guineas per Set, bound in cloth, 
lettered, in 25 Volumes, elassifed as foliates : — 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


IN EUROPE. 

A CONTINENTAL TOUB BT J. BARROW. 

ARCTIC VOYAGES AND I P mivtstp 

DISCOVERIES S 

BRITTANY AND THE BIBLE BT I. HOPE. 

BRITTANY AND THE CHASE . . BT I. HOPE. 

CORSICA BT P. GREGOROVIDS. 

BTS.LAING. 

1CELAI7D BY P. MILES. 

NORWAY. A RESIDENCE IN by S. LAING. 

NORWAY. RAMBLES IN byT. FORESTER. 

RUSSIA BY TEB MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY . . by J. R. M‘CULLOCH. 

ST. PETERSBURG by M. JERRMANN. 

THE RUSSIANS OP THE SOUTH, by S. BROOKS. 
SWISb MEN AND SWISS! — d ■p'ptjpttqa'w 

MOUNTAINS f 

MONT BLANC, ASCENT OF by J. AULDJO. 

® TSCHUDI. 

VISIT TO THE VAUDOiSl y 

OF PIEDMONT / 


IN ASIA. 

CHINA AND THIBET btthe ABBS' HUC. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE “EOTHENV" 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, by P. GIRONIERE. 

IN AFRICA. 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS by M, WERNE . 

MOROCCO r by X. DURRIEU. 

NIGER EXPLORATION, by T. J. HUTCHINSON. 
THE ZULUS OF NATAL by G. H. MASON. 

IN AMERICA. 

BRAZIL BY E. WILBERFORCE. 

CANADA BY A. M. JAMESON. 

CUBA BY W. H. HURLBUT. 

NORTH AMERICAN WILDS .... eyC.LANMAN, 

IN AUSTRALIA. 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES by W. HUGHES. 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

A LADY’S VOYAGE BY IDA PFEIFFER. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
THE LIFE OP MARSHAL 1 BY the REV. T. 0. 

TURENNE J COCKAYNE. 

SCHAMYL .... BY BODENSTEDT ahd WAGNER. 
FERDINAND I. AND MAXIMT- > 

LIAN II J 

FRANCIS ARAGO’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THOMAS HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS. 


BY RANKE. 


CHESTERFIELD & SELWTN, BY A. MVYWARD. 
SWIFT AND RICHARDSON. BY LORD JEFFREY. 
DEFOE AND CHURCHILL .... BY J. FORSTER. 
ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON, by MRS. PIOZZI. 
TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM. 

LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN, BY the REV. G. R. QLEIG. 
AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND! BY HENRY 
GENIUS OF THOMAS FULLER/ ROGERS, 


ESSAYS BY LORD MACAULAY. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 

LORD CLIVE. 

WILLIAM PITT, 

THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 

RANKE'S HISTORY OP THE POPES, 
GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND STATE. 
ADDISON’S LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
HORACE WALPOLE. 

LORD BACON. 


LORD BYRON. 

COMIC DRAMATISTS OF THE RESTORATION. 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 

HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
CROKEB'S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
JOHNSON. 

LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES ON PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM, 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


THE LOVE STOBY.VBOM SOUTHEY’S DOOTOB. 
SIB EOGEK DE COVEKLEY, . . . } 

MEMOIRS OP A MAITEE-D’ABMES, BT DUMAS. 
CONFESSIONS OF A \ u* soTiVFSTRF. 

WORKINGMAN.. S BT K. sou vesibe. 


AN ATTIC PHILOSO- 1 __ -p cATTTrpc'n-RT’ 

PHEB IN PARIS / oOUVESTRE. 

SIB EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OP 
HIS SHIPWRECK. 


NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 


■ IT DR. L. KEMP. 
. BT DE. L. KEMP. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, Ac. etDR. G. WILSON. 
OUR CO.AL-FIELDS AND OUR COAL-PITS. 
CORNWALL. ITS MINES, MINERS, Ac. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES 
SELECTIONS FROM SYDNEY SMITH’S 
IVRITINGS. 

PRINTING BT A. STARK. 


RAILWAY MORALS AND1 

RAILWAY POLICY ]• . . BT H. SPENCER. 

MORMONISM . . ST THE REV. W. J. CONYBEARE. 
LONDON BT J. K, M’CULLOCH. 
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Thirlwall.— The History of Greece, By 

t the Bight Bev. the Lobd Bishop of St. 
Datid’s (the Bev. Connop Thirlwall). An 
improved Library Edition ; with Maps. 8 
Tols. 8vo. price £3. — An Edition in 8 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price 28a. 

Thomson’s Seasons. Edited by Bolton 

CoENEx, Esq. Illustrated with 77 fine 
Wood Engravings from Designs by Mem- 
bers of the Etching Club. Square orownSvo. 
21ak cloth ; or 36s. bound in morocco. 

Thomson (the Rev. Dr.) — An Outline of 

the necessary Laws of Tliought s A Treatise 
on Pure and AppKed Logic. By WilLiAM 
Thomsox, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, iith Edition. Ecp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Thomson’s Tables of Interest, at Three, 

Eom-, Eour-and-a-Half, and Eive per Cent., 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 
1 to 365 Days, in a regiJar progression of 
single Days j with Interest at all the above 
Bates, from One to Twelve Months, and 
from One to Ten Tears. Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Dis- 
counts. Hew Edition. I2mo. price 88. 

The Thumb Bible; or, Verbum Sempi- 
ternuip. By J. Taxioe. Being an Epi- 
tome of the Old and Hew Testaments in 
English V erse. Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1693 i bound and clasped. 64mo. Is. 6d. 

Tighe and Davis.— Annals of Windsor ; 

Being a History of the Castle and Town : 
With some Account of Eton and Places ad- 
jacent. By B. R. Tiohe, Esq. j and J. E. 
Davis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8yo. 
price £4. 4s. 

Tooke.—History of Prices, and of the 

State of the Circulation, during the Nine 
l:ears from 1848 to 1856 inclusive. Form- 
ing Yols, Y. and YI. of Tooke’s History of 
Prices from 1792 to the Present Time’, and 
comprising a copious Index to the whole of 
the Six Volumes. By Thomas Tookb, 
E.B.S. and Wilmam Hewmaech. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 52s. 6d. 

Townsend,— Modem State Trials revised 

and illustrated with Essays and Hotes. By 
W. C. Towxsejtd, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 30s. 

Trollope.— Barchester Towers : A Novel. 

By AxthonxTeoeeope. Hew and cheaper 
Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 
8vo. price 5s. cloth. 

Trollope.— The Warden. By Anthony Trollope. 

Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Sharon Turner’s Sacred History of the 

World, attempted to he Philosophically 
considered, in a Series of Letters, to a Son. 
Hew Edition, edited by the Rev. S. Thenbe. 
3 voB. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 

Sharon Turner’s History of England 

during the Middle Ages : Comprising the 
Reigns from the Herman Conquest to the 
Accession of Henry VIII. Eifth Edition, 
revised by the Bev. S. Thenee. 4 vols. 
8vo. price 50 b. 

Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo- 

Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Kerman Conquest. Seventh Edition, revised 
by the Bev. S. Theiteb. 3 vols. 8vo. 36 b. 


Dr. Turton’s Manual of the Land and 

Eresh-Water Shells of Great Britain : With 
Eigores of each of the kinds. Hew Edition, 
. with Additions, by Dr. J. E. Geax, E.R.S., 
&c.. Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Crown 8vo. with 12 
coloured Plates, price 15s. cloth. 


Dr. lire’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Mines : Containing a clear Expo- 
sition of their Principles and Practice. 
Eourth Editiorq much enlarged j most of 
the Articles being entirely re-written, and 
many new Articles added. With nearly 
1,600 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 60s. 


Uwins.— Memoir of Thomas Uwins, R.A. 

By Mrs. Dwiks. With Letters to his 
Brothers during seven years spent in Italy ; 
and Correspondence with tlie late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Sir C. L. Eastlake, Alfred Clialon, 
B.A.and other distinguished persons. 2to13. 
post 8vo. \Jusl read)/. 

Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of Zoology. 

Translated from the Second Dutch Edition 
by the Rev. Wieliam Ceaex, M.D.,E.B.S., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, and Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge ; with additional References fur- 
nished by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
24 Plates of Figures, price 60s. cloth ; or 
separately. Von. 1. Imerteirata, 303. and 
VOE. II. Vertebrata, SOs. 


** Naturalists will be clad 
to learn that Profe&sor Clark 
has completed his transla- 
tion of \aii Der Hoeven’s 
Handbook of Zoology by the 
publication of the second 
volume, comprising the Ver- 
tebrate Animals. The ar- 
rangement is the same as 
that which we described in 
the former volume. The 
four classes of Fishes, Rep- 
tiles, Birds, and Mammals 
are mtroduced by short ge- 
ueial prefaces, which are 
followed by a brief scientific 


description of the families 
and genera, and the piinci- 
pal species. A seii.es of 
beautinillj* executed plates 
at the end carries the eye 
fdong the ascendiug scale of 
life by the delineation of 
some of its chief organs. 
V ’’ • ; 


1 the highest names and the 
latest science, within the 
I reach of the private stu- 
j dent.” GuabdiuN’. 


Vehse.— Memoirs of the Court, Aristo- 
cracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. By Dr. E. 
Vbhbe. Translated from the German by 
Feakz Dejiuieee. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 
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Von Tempsky. — Mitla ; or, Incidents 

and Personal Advenlures on a Journey in 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Salvador, in the 
Tears 1853 to 1855 : With Observations on 
the Modes of Life in those Countries. By 
G.E. Vos Tempsky. With coloured Route 
Map, Illustrations in Chromolithography, 
and Engravings on Wood. 8vo. price 18s. 


“ A remarkaMy-well writ- 
ten and amusing account of 
tliree years’ travel in Spa- 
nisli America. TLe author 
is a capital story-teller, had 
a copious budget to draw 


from, pours forth Ws anec- 
dotes in profusion, and has 
given the public as enter- 
training a narrative as we 
have lately seen,” 
Gabdenees’ Chkonicle. 


T,. .... J^g 

■ . . ■ VS, Religion, 

' I . " o Commerce, 

and Manufactures ; Science, Literature, and 
the Arts, from the Earliest Period to the 
Peace of Paris. By JoHir Wade, Author of 
the Cuihiet Lawyer, &o. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Wanderings in the Land of Ham. By a 

DAtrOHTEE of Japhet. Post 8vo. 83. 6d. 


** The vigour and freshness 
which characterise her ver- 
sion of the oft-told tale are 
such as might be exjiected 
from a lady who has done 
the Nile at the ago of seven- 
teen, with exuberant spirits, 


an unlimited supply of cn* 
tbusiasm, an observant ey % 
and a disposition to make 
the best of everything that 
comes under its notice.” 

Clerical Joubnal. 


Waterton.— Essays on Natural History, 

chiefly Ornithology. By C. Waterton, Esq. 
With an Autobiography of the Author, and 
Views of Walton Hall. New and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. fop. 8vo. price lOs. 


Waterton's Essays on Natural History. Third 
Series ; with a Continuation of the Auto- 
biography, and a Portrait of the Author, 
Becoad Ed tioti, Eep. 8vo. price Gs. 

Webster and Parkes’s Encyclopsadia of 
Domestic Economy j comprising such sub- 
jects as are most immediately connected with 
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